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‘¢We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


HIS IS A 


Boy. 


| 


\ 
\\ 
\ \\\ 


\ \ 


\ 
\ \ 


MILTON SAGE ROBERTSON, 
| Fruitvale, Cal. | 

If you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and active, 
: and to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous, : 


| GIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
THE BEST FOOD FOR 

| Hand-ied Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 

| OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The - Care - and - Feeding - of - Infants,” 


WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS UPON REQUEST. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., = = Boston, Mass. 
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Gorham, N. H., the Gateway to the White Mountains 


Niagara Falls, 
Muskoka ‘Lakes, 
Georgian Bay, 
Thousand Islands, 
Rapids of 

St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, 
Saguenay River, 
White Mountains, 
Rangeley Lakes, 


Sea Coast of Maine 
and Other 
Popular Resorts 
all reached directly by 


GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY 


“THE TOURIST ROUTE OF AMERICA” 


IS THE 


RAND 


RAILWAY 


For Illustrated Guides, Maps, Time-tables, Fares, etc., apply to any Agent of the Company or to the 
following District and Principal Ticket Agencies : 


Boston, Mass.: N. J. Grace, N.E.P.A., 260 Washington St. 
BuFFALO, N. Y.: T. D. Sheridan, N.P.A., 177 Washington St. 
CHICAGO, Ill.: E. H. Hughes, W.P.A., 103 South Clark St. 
DETROIT, MICH.: D. S. Wagstaff, M. & S.W.P.A., Cor. Jefferson and 

Woodward Aves. 
HALIFAX, N.S.: R. F. Armstrong, Gen’l Agent, 134 Hollis St. 
HAMILTON, Ont.: Chas. E. Morgan, C.T.A., 11 James St., North. 
KINGSTON, Ont. : T. Hanley, C.T.A. 
Lonpon, Ont.: E. De la Hooke, C.T.A., 3 Masonic Temple. 

_§ D. O. Pease, D.P.A., Bonaventure Station. 

MonTREAL, P. Q.: W. D. O’Brien, C.T.A., 143 St. James St. 


FAVORITE 
LINE 


Montreal 


Remember this if you are 
going to the 
Christian Endeavor 
Convention 
in July, 1893. 


N. J. POWER, 
General Passenger Agent. 


G. T. BELL, 
Asst. General Passenger Agent. 
L. J. SEARGEANT, 
General Manager. 


Head Oifices, MONTREAL, P. Que. 


NEw York, N. Y.: F. P. Dwyer, E.P.A., 291 Broadway. 
Mrs. L. Barber, T.A , 1 International Blk. 

N1aGaRA FALLS, N. Y.: D. Isaacs, T.A., Prospect House. 

“ Ont.: G. M. Colburn, T.A., Clifton House. 

_§ G. B. Oswell, C.P.A 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 4 J. H. Phillips, T.A., ; 62 ¥% Ford St. 
OTTawa, Ont.: A. H. Taylor, C.P.A., Russell House Blk. 
QUEBEC, P.Q.: T. D. Shipman, C.T.A., Opp. St. Louis Hotel. 
_§ M. C. Dickson, D.P.A., Union Station. 
TORONTO, Ont. : P. J. Slatter, C. & D.P. ye Cor. — and Yonge Sts. 
and 20 York St. 


Mess Ens. 


On the St. Lawrence River, near Kingston, Ont. 
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“Outing. MUNISING BAY. 


Lake Superior 


One of the most delightful regions in which to spend a summer vacation is that 
traversed by the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway and lying along the south 
shore of Lake Superior. From the far-famed Mackinac ISLAND in the east to 
DvULUTH in the west the country is an ever-changing panorama of hill, dale, stream, 
and forest. Its praises are sung in sonorous voice by the blue-green waves of Lake 
Superior which restlessly break upon its coast. Many picturesque towns are dotted 
here and there over this region, one of the fairest being Marquette, Mich., known as 
the Queen City of Lake Superior. 

MARQUETTE will always prove of interest to the tourist on account of its being a 
central point for many places of interest situated within easy distance, not to speak 
of its own attractions, which are legion. From here the iron and copper mines of 
Northern Michigan—the greatest in the world—and the famous 


Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior 


can be reached by rail or boat in a few hours. 

Many fine hotels, modern in all their appointments, abound in Marquette, chief 
among them being the Clifton House, Hotel Marquette, and the Sanatorium. The 
latter has recently been erected, regardless of cost, and vies with anything of its kind 
in the land. It occupies acommanding position on a high bluff just back of the 
city, affording its patrons a most delightful view of majestic Superior and the sur- 
rounding country. | 

The streams and lakes which water the Lake Superior region are well stocked with 
nearly every species of fresh-water fish, and the forests abound with game. 

For further information and description, call on or write 


GEORGE B. HUMPHREY, A. L. FULENWIDER, 
New Eng'and Pass. Agent, Gen’! East. Pass. Agent, 
197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 353 Broadway, New York. 


C. B. HIBBARD, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BOSTON MAINE 


THE GREAT TOURIST ROUTE 


To the Mountains 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, ADIRONDACK MTS,, MT. KINEO, : 
GREEN MOUNTAINS, and all Mountain Resorts in | | 7 
Northern New York and New England. 


<‘ Among the Mountains,” a superbly illustrated book descriptive of the Mountain Regions of New England (128 pages, maps, etc ), will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 


To the Lakes 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, LAKE MEGANTIC, 
LAKE ST. JOHN, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, and — 
all the celebrated Fishing. Resorts 
of New England. 


- Lakes and Streams,” a fully illustrated description of the Lakes and fishing streams of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Maine (96 pages, maps, etc. ), will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 


To the Seashore 


THE NORTH SHORE, YORK 
OF SHOALS, WELLS, KENNEBUNK 
OLD ORCHARD, BAR HARBOR, ae r 
ST. ANDREWS, all Beach 

and Coast Resorts. 


“ All Along Shore,” — of the Seashore Resorts, Beaches, and Islands of Northern New England (148 |pages, maps, etc.), will be sent 
postpaid, on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 


Hundreds of Other 


charming pleasure resorts are reached by the Boston & Maine R. R. and its 
connections. The Wilds of Maine and all principal Hunting Resorts. 


Excursion Book, covering the entire Boston & Maine System and connections, containing list of routes, rates, Hotel . 
and Boarding-house lists, etc., sent free to all applicants. 


To Tourists and Pleasure-seekers the Boston & Maine R. R. offers unequaled advantages, 
reaching as it does all the principal resorts of New England, Canada, and the Maritime Provinces. 
Superb equipment, perfect service. Fast through trains, with parlor and sleeping cars attached, 
to all principal points. Complete list of “* Books 
of Travel’ not mentioned above will be sent free 
to all applicants. Address General Passenger 
Department, B. & M. R. R., Boston. 


W. F. BERRY, D. J. FLANDERS, | 
Gen’l Traffic Mgr. Gen’l Pass. and Tkt, Agt. 
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SAFETY HEALTH | PLEASURE 
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INN 


presents, this year of World’s Fair and possible visitation of the cholera, some 
points for the consideration of those who seek certain advantages 
which have made it famous as 


An Ideal Resort for Summer Outing 


Pure Air, Pure Water. No Mosquitoes. Malaria unknown. 
A Daylight Ride in either direction to New York or Chicago. 
Electric Lights, Otis Safety Elevator, Electric Messenger Calls. 


PECULIAR BLEVATION AND AIMOSPHERE FAVORABLE TO THE 
MOST DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS 


Delightful Walks and Drives. Bass and Muskallonge. All Out-Door Sports. 


A city of summer cottages, with patronage of the élite and an absence of all 
objectionable classes. 


No Saloons or Bars. Fine Furnished Cottages for Rent. No Camp-Meetings. 
Excellent Cuisine. Dainty Service. 
An hour's delightful sail to Chautauqua Assembly Grounds. 


Low Railroad Rates. Stop-over Privileges on Chicago Tickets. 


THE SANITARIUM | 


is entirely distinct, and arranged throughout a3 an entirely separate institution, yet so conven- 
iently situated that members of pleasure parties may obtain benefits of treatment and appliances 
under a strictly regular medical staff. The frequency of invalids about The Inn is avoided. 
The Sanitarium treatment is obtained without the isolation from friends and general life, or 
the air or seclusion of a “cure ” or hospital. | 


Address for references and information - 


STERLINGWORTH INN AND SANITARIUM 
Lock Box S. Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York, U.S.A. 
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“The public demands the highest speed consistent with safety, and the railways must provide 
it. It is an age of progress, and the railways must keep up with the procession.”—Zaz¢oriad, 


New York Herald, May 12, 1893. 


Recognizing the demand for advanced railway service, meaning 
not only the latest conveniences of travel, but the highest speed 
attainable with safety, the New York Central, always in the van 
of progress, has been diligently experimenting with motive power 
and equipment, and is finally enabled to announce a triumphant 
solution of all problems encountered, by the placing in service of the 


“ Exposition “Empire State 
Flyer” and Fxpress ” 


The great 20-Hour Train between ~ the between New York and Buffalo and 
New York and Chicago—every day Niagara Falls, whose record for two 
in the year—the fastest 1,000-mile | years has been the wonder and 
train in the world. . _ admiration of the world of travel. 


New York Central Standard Passenger Engine No. 999, with a Record of a Mile in 32 Seconds 


“This is just about three times as fast as the fastest horse, Salvator; it is five and a half times as fast as a 
human sprinter tried for the short distance of 100 yards ; it casts achill upon the ambition of the Steamers which 
of late have taken on the old-fashioned railroad speed of nearly 30 miles an hour; and it is a bid of defiance to the 
rapidly extending power of electricity. It is a glorious achievement.” —Zaditorial, New York Sun, May 12, 189}. 


The New York Central stands at the head for the speed and 
comfort of tts trains. A ride over tts lines ts the finest 
one-day railroad ride in the world. 


The World’s Fair service of the New York Central comprises Fourteen Fast Trains every day, 
between New York and Buffalo and Niagara Falls, including Eight Great Througa Trains each 
way, between New York and Chicago. 

In addition to the above, a splendid equipment of Fast Special and Club Trains will be main- 
tained throughout the season to Saratoga, Lake George, Thousand Islands, Adirondack Moun- 
tains, Montreal, and all the great Health and Pleasure Resorts of the North and East. 


For a copy of “ Health and Pleasure on America’s Greatest Railroad,” send five 2-cent stamps 
to GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Twilight Park 
In the Catskills 


‘* Whoso bloweth not his own horn, 
His horn shail not be exalted.” 


The only third-class summer resort in America, planned by a sani- 
tary crank, in the most unique style. Situated in the heart of the 
sleepy old Catskills, difficult of access, and with nothing to do when 
you get there but “loaf and invite your soul.” Climate perfection ; 
air permeated with ozone, and as dry as a tariff discussion. 

The club-house, built in the flimsiest fashion, is warranted to burn up 
or tumble down within forty years. Inferior meals furnished at in- 
convenient hours. When guests complain that “the food is even 
worse than last year,” the steward blandly replies, “Is that possible ?” 
Private dining-rooms, with service of silver and Royal Worcester, 
Delinier, Redon, Copeland, Royal Vienna, and Haviland wares. 
Canned vegetables, smoked beef, atd condensed milk supplied all 
summer. Lots of style to make up for short commons. 


The waiters are all graduates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Vassar, 
Wellesley, or the Elmira Reformatory, and wear their own whiskers. 
Prompt service dependent on tips. 


The highest prices charged for the poorest accommodations. A 
small bedroom, 6x9 (southern exposure), with no window-shades or 
closets, and acot- 
ton mattress, for 
two persons, $37 
a weck. Inferior 
rooms in propor- 
tion. 

Applicants 
must give refer- 
ence and pay in 
advance. Every 
room is engaged 
up to Oct 165, 
and only the 
élite need apply 
for overflow ac- 
commodation in 
the bowling-alley 
and billiard- 
room. 


There is a ma- 
lavia spring hard 
by. The drug- 
store is well 
stocked with qui- 
nine, bichloride 
of gold, Kech’s 
consumption 
cure, and other 
remedies; cough 
drops to 
guests at every 
meal. 


The livery 
stable has one 
Bleecker Street car-horse, with a gong to make him start. Toward 
the close of the season he will be converted into Chicago dressed beef 
and sent to the Fair. 


Gcod fishing and safe boating and bathing within ten miles. Large 
lake, three feet deep, stocked with catfish, pollywogs, and eels. Sea- 
shells, 20,000 years old, may be found in the rocks all around. Plenty 
of game (in season)—bear, woodcock, quail, mountain lions, chip- 
munks, and Welsh rarebits. 


Grand views on all sides (with glass), embracing the Berkshire Hills, 
Green Mountains, Tannersville, Boston State House dome, Coney 
Island elephant, and the Moon. 


An (imported) German brass band plays Wagner music on the 
piazza night and day. Discussions of free trade, Prof. Briggs’s heresy, 
and the single tax permitted (at table) only on week days. 


Replete with historical and romantic associations. Rip Van Winkle’s 
gun and old clothes on view, and a sausage (in a glass case) made 
from Schneider. Other souvenirs provided on demand. 


The Park will prove a superb resting-place for tired politicians and 
rejected candidates for office. 


Address CHARLES F. WINGATE, 
Sanitary Engineer, 119 Pearl St., New York. 


P.S.—The above is the result of reading several seores of advertise- 
ments of summer resorts. Imitation is the highest flattery ! 


Photograph of $400 Cottage at Crystal Brook, Long Island 


Twilight Park | 
By-the-Sea 


(CRYSTAL BROOK, LONG ISLAND) 
- “ By patience and perseverance the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” 


In five years Twilight Park in the Catskills has been firmly estab- 
lished. Lots have risen from $50 to $500. We have built 53 cottages 
and three club-houses, while 300 persons summered there in 1892. Our 
sales have reached $37,000, and we have cleared a handsome profit. 

Now, like Alexander, I am seeking other worlds to conquer. 

Many persons prefer the seashore to the mountains. Others must 
summer nearer the city. For years I have been looking for a place to 
suit their needs, and have found it at Port Jefferson, on the north shore 
of Long Island, 58 miles distant. Here are several hundred acres of 
land—almost pure gravel—with high bluffs looking out on the Sound, 
and open glades forming natural building sites, an abundance of tim- 
ber, pure spring water, and perfect drainage. 

There are five miles of water front, good fishing, and safe boating 
and bathing. In short, it is almost as picturesque as Twilight Park— 
if anything can rival one’s first love—and it has a health record of 
two hundred years. 3 

An artist friend discovered Crystal Brook while canoeing alongshore, 
and it was developed by a Brooklyn physician, who started a colony of 
friends and neighbors in 1888 and thus tested the place practically. 
Some sixty persons summered here in 1892, and the place only needs 

pushing to grow 

rapidly. Now 

a company has 
.~-been ‘formed to 

develop the prop- 
erty, and I am 
asked to take 
the business 
management. 

It will be con- 
ducted on the 
Same plan as 
Twilight Park, 
whose rapid 
growth has been 

to the cot- 

tage and club- 
house features ;. 
family life with- 
out housekeep- 
ing cares; meals 
and social enjoy- 
ment furnished 
in acentral build- 
ing; the whole 
under energetic 
and experienced 
management— if 
you will pardon 
the egotism. 
The region 
is replete with 
quaint associa- 
tions and tradi-. 
tions. Think of 
having Mount 

Ararat and 
Mount Sinai as neighbors, of picking up Indian arrow-heads after every 
plowing, and of having a land title dating back to the English Crown! 

Every visitor is charmed with its rural beauty and seclusion—though 
but 15 minutes from the railroad station. Here is no flat stretch of 
glaring sand, but restful woods, gravelly knolls, sweeping slopes, and 
open glades ; while the blue waters of the Sound stretch to the distant 
Connecticut shore, and the “ Pilgrim” and “ Puritan,” with thousands 
of other craft, pass daily in stately procession. 

This is no new, untried schem , but an evolution from a successful 
experiment that meets and fits the needs of the thousands who desire 
simple, inexpensive, healthful vacation life—near to business, yet “ far 
from the madding crowd.” 

Six hundred dollars will pay for a lot and a “ good enough ” cottage 
(5 rooms), with a dining and social hall a stone’s-throw distant, or you 
can spend as much more as you choose. 

Why should careful people send their savings to the far West, when 
there are enterprises like this for investing money safely and profitably 
near New York, which will grow as surely and rapidly as the metropolis 
grows? ‘“ Hitch your wagon to a star.” 

I am not an alarmist, but with the prospect of another cholera 
“scare ” any safe summer resort is bound to thrive. 

My advertising for years has aimed to persuade and entice the 
public by frank and honest statements. I now ask you to subscribe 


for one share of stock ($25), or buy one lot, roox1oo, at Crystal Brook 


(#100), on the strength of my recommendation. 
CHARLES F. WINGATE, | 
Sanitary Engineer, 119 Pearl St.. New York. 


P.S.—All the immediate proceeds will be spent on improvements. 
We seek desirable people rather than quick profits, and first comers 
will be well treated. If you like the picture, send for fuller particulars, 
or run down and see the place. 
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Sullivan County Club 


Interior of a $620 Cabin 


Capital is like water. Ifyou dono violence to it and attempt to 
grasp a handful of it, it will escape through your fingers. But 
take it gently, dig a canal, and it will go wherever you wish to 
lead it, docilely and without resistance.””»—BARON ROTHSCHILD. 


I have been drawn into real estate development in the most natural 
way, by a process of eyolution. I took up sanitary engineering eleven 
years ago, because I wanted to go outdoors, away from desk work. 
I found plenty to do; was sent for from Beverly Farms to the heart 
of Georgia, and found myself recognized as an expert—that is, “ ex- 
perienced.” 

I was paid $500 to revise the plans of one building, and receiving 
like fees for certifying to the healthfulness of hotels, apartment-houses, 
summer settlements, and public institutions: The thought then came, 
If my name and indorsement are worth anything to others, they are 
_ worth still more to myself. So I determined to develop property on 
my Own account. 

This led to the founding of Twilight Park, and now that it is a suc- 
cess, I have taken an interest in the Sullivan County Club, which owns, 
free and clear, a tract of nearly 5,000 acres, on high ground, with nt- 
merous lakes, only eighty-eight miles from New York, in the healthiest 
section of the Empire State, with fishing and hunting privileges. One 
hundred and twenty-five dollars will pay for an original, full-paid, non- 
assessable membership share, with a half-acre building site and an in- 
terest in the entire tract as well. 


One of the best-known business men in New York ascribes his suc- 
cess to having ‘“* ALWAYS GIVEN THE OTHER FELLOW A GOOD BAR- 
GAIN,” and this is the principle which I have tried to follow. 

Hitherto women have objected to Park and Club schemes because 


NO MORTGAGE 


NO MALARIA 


they fostered dissipation. But now that they are started on the family 
plan their success is assured. : 

Stock in well-managed clubs pays good dividends, and is an excellent 
investment. 

Robbins Island was bought for $25,000, and within a year $100,000 
was Offered for it. The Adirondack League has an income of $35,000 
from timber privileges alone. Land at Twilight Park has advanced 
from $10 to $2,000 an acre in four years. 


The plan is similar to Twilight Park, where meals and social enter- 
tainment are furnished in a central inn at moderate rates. One can 
thus enjoy all the freedom and privacy of family life without the cares: 
of housekeeping, and yet secure the advantages of a community where 
roads, drainage, water supply, and other sanitary essentials are pro- 
vided. This is the most rational, inexpensive, and wholesome way of 
summering. 

We are building a club-house on Masten Lake Hill, 1,750 feet high, 
with a view of the entire surrounding country, including Liberty Moun- 
tain and the Walnut Hill House, the Mamakating Valley, and the 
Shawangunk Mountains. Masten Lake, about 4,000 feet in length, 
lies almost entirely within the Club tract. 

Lots will be assigned in the order of subscriptions, but preference 
will be given to members who will build immediately. 

Three Hundred and Fifty-three Shares have been taken since Janv- 
ary 1, 1893, and on April 15 the price was raised to $125; as soon as 
another hundred shares are sold the price will be advanced again. 


NO PERSONAL LIABILITY 


CHARLES F. WINGATE, Consulting Sanitary Engineer, 119 Pearl Street (Hanover Square), New York. 
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FOR 


ITIS OFTEN TAE ONLY THESTOMACH 


WILL TOLERATE WHEN LIFE SEEMS DEPENDING ON ITS RETENTION 
THE SAFEST FOOD FroRNURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 


A WHOLESOME ARTICLE OF DIET FOR 
DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM AND AGED PERSONS. 
‘The IMPERIAL GRANUM IsSoLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE - elOHN GRLE & OONS, NEW YORK: 
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A Delightful Home 


a OR those seeking health, rest, or recreation. 
Under the personal care of regularly educated 
and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location in woodland park, overlooking 
extended views of the famous Genesee Valley region, 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty. Clear, dry 
atmosphere, free from fogs and malaria. Pure spring 
water from rocky heights. Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Elegant modern (brick and iron) fire proof main building 
and twelve cottages, complete in all appliances for health 
and comfort. Extensive apartments for treatment, arranged 
for individual privacy. Skilled attendants. All forms of 


baths, including Turkish, Russian, Moliére, Thermo- 


Electric, and Saline; also Electricity, Massage, Swedish 
Movements, Vacuum Treatment, etc. Delsarte System of © 
Physical Culture. Frequent lectures and lessons on Health 
Topics. Especial provision for quiet and rest, also for 
recreation, amusement, and regular outdoor life. 

Culinary department under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing, Superintendent of Chautauqua Cooking School, 
and leading teacher of scientific and. hygienic cookery in 
the United States. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, 
telegraph, telephone. 

On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad, 
between New York City asd Buffalo. 


BUILT OF BRICK AND IRON 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF 


Established in 1858 


‘Yes, I can heartily commend the Jackson Sanatorium, not only as 
a health resort, but also as a delightful winter home. The main 
building is an immense fire-proof structure, admirably arranged for the 
cornfort of guests. It is heated by steam and every part kept at a 
uniform temperature, while fragrant flowers bloom in every hallway. 
Dansville, with its quaint Knickerbocker buildings, is just beneath us, 
while beyond it the eye is delighted with panoramic views of the lovely 
Genesee Valley embosomed among the hills, as beautiful as any in the 
world-famed valleys of Switzerland. 

“ Life here is worth living! Enough excitement for pleasure, enough 
rest for health, well-prepared and pa'atable food, medical treatment 
under the direction of skilled physicians, both male and female—so the 
waking hours are filled, and the time glides so smoothly and quickly 
away that it seems, in retrospect, like a pleasant dream.”— Extract from 
a private letter written by Capt. R. B. MOORMAN, of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, to a Southern friend. 


“ The experienc? of over thirty years has been put into the struc- 
ture and conduct of the Jackson Sanatorium. No pains or expense 
have been spared in the interests of health and comfort. Its location 
is beautiful beyond description, and its beauty is perennial. If I were 
to seek an inland health resort where all the resources of modern 
Science are intelligently and faithfully applied to the cure of the sick, 
I should feel sure of finding it in this Hillside Home.”—Rev. Dr. S. J. 
BARROWS, in the “ Christian Register.” 


“Until I reach the city where ‘the inhabitants shall not say, I am 
sick,’ I never hope to find a pleasanter or happier home than the 
Jackson Sanatorium. ‘The home life endears the Institution to its 


guests, and here is seen a rare practical example of Christian unity.” — 
[Judge] E. O. HAMLIN, Bethany, Pa. 


“Of all the places for rest and healing of body and mind, I should 
choose the Jackson Sana orium ”"—MARGARET BOTTOME. 


‘‘The Jackson Sanatorium is a good place to be sick in, a better 
place to get well in, the best kind of a place to learn how to keep well 
in—and I have found this out by doing all three there.”—M. D. 
BaBCOCcK [Pastor Brown M2:morial Church], altimore, Md. 


“TI never lose an opgortunity to say a good word for the Sanatorium. 
I owe my life to my stay there."—R H. THursTon [Prof. Mech. 
Engineering], Cornell University. 


“If [ were to be very sick, the Jackson Sanatorium would be of all 
places the one to which I would go. Itseems to me the very paradise 
for sick people.”—-MARIETTA HOLLEy [“ Josiah Allen’s Wife ”], in a 
letter to a friend ! 


“It is the work of this Institution to teach the sick how to regain 
health and how to keep it. Its spirit is uplifting.”—[Rev.] S. M. 
WILLIAMS, Albany, N. Y. 


“Use my name for anything which can serve the interests of the 
Sanatorium. Do I not owe to it all that I am ?”—-CLARA BARTON 
[Pres. U. S. Red Cross Association], Washington, D. C. 


For illustrated pamphlet and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The management of The Christian Union now offers to its subscribers and the 


general public the advantages of the Book- Buyers’ Union, a new Department 
which, it is believed, will prove as widely useful as it is exceptional 1 in its methods and 


facilities. 


The prime object of the Book-Buyers’ Union is to increase the number 


of readers and buyers of good books in the following ways: 


By supplying freely all the detailed information about books re- 
quired by careful purchasers. 

By contracting in large quantities for certain standard publica- 
tions which we shall supply to individual subscribers through 


our regular agents. 


By furnishing the miscellaneous books of all regular publishers 
at specially favorable discounts to its members. 


BOOK: BUY ERS:UNION 


BZ 
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Book- Buyers’ Queries 


The various questions which readers and 
book-lovers are apt to ask of themselves or of 
others when thinking of buying a book, whether 
new or old, whether for some definite purpose 
of reference or study, or merely for mental 
quickening and enjoyment, are often not easy 


- to answer. 


Heretofore there has been no practical means 


_ available to every reader of answering such 


queries as these : What various books will serve 
my immediate need? Will this one, of which 
I have just read a favorable 1ev ew, serve me 
best? Is its scope really broader or narrower 
than its title and this brief review imply? 
How is it regarded by other reviewers? What 
else has its author written? What is its size, 
cost, sty.e of print and binding? Is there a 
better or a cheaper edition of the same book? 
What other book or bocks cover much the 
same ground, and what are their distinguishing 
features ? 

The Book-Buyers’ Union, with its ample fa- 
cilities adapted to this special purpose, will be 
able to give full, careful, and prompt replies 
to all such queries, and to solve hundreds of 
like perplexing doubts which are among the 
greatest hindrances to book-buying. 


Methods 


The principal working features of the Book-Buyers’ Union are these: 


Information for Book-Buyers.—All letters of inquiry from subscribers will 
receive the most careful and prompt reply, giving any desired information bearing 
on the book-buyer’s wants, so far as it can be obtained by means of the ample 
special facilities at our command, together with all that are available in the great 
reference libraries of New York City. As in our Recreation Department, which 
has proved its usefulness to great numbers of correspondents, this service, requir- 
ing an extra force of employees and a considerable outlay, will be-rendered wholly 
without charge. 


Subscription Agencies.—In order directly to multiply the number of readers 
of The Christian Union and of book-buyers in every locality throughout the 
country, specially authorized agents will be employed to take subscriptions for 
this Family Weekly Paper, in combination with one or more standard works of 
reference or art publications of the highest excellence. Full information as to the 
particular books and other publications offerec, and as to the conditions and ad- 
vantages of membership in the Book-Buyers’ Union, wi.l be supplied by our 
authorized agents or by mail on applicatioa. 


Book Supply.—Every one who becomes a member of the Book-Buyers’ Union 
by subscription through an authorized agent, will be entitled to purchase any 
book or books of any regular publisher (exclusive of strictly subscription works) 
at special dscounts. These will necessarily vary with different books, but will 
amount to a considerable saving to buyers during a single year’s membership. 


Advantages 


The Book-Buyers’ Union will secure for its members the benefit of the lowest 
possible discounts, reserving a very small margin for operating expenses in pu - 
chasing and handling. To obtain this discount cash payment must accompany all 
orders. Apart from economy in purchasing through the Book-Buyers’ Union, it 
will be a great convenience to many people, especially to those living at a distance 
from the larger cities, and to all who have not convenient access to well-stocked 
bock-stores. As members of the Book-Buyers’ Union they can obtain promptly, 
and with the smallest expenditure of time, trouble, and money, any books wanted, 
at any time and in any quantity, whether issued by one firm or different firms, 
or by publishers unknown to the buyer. This they can do with entire security, 
by ordering through The Book-Buyers’ Union, of whose reliability and efficiency 
they have full assurance. 


The Book Department of The Christian Union Co., of which the Book-Buyers’ Union is a distinguishing feature, will 
be under the immediate management of Mr. HENRY F. CLARK, who has had many years’ experience as assistant man- 
ager of Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Subscription Department and as their editor in charge of the American contributions 
to the ninth (authorized) edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

AGENTS.—Capable agents wanted in every locality. References required as to character and ability. For all infor- 


mation, address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION CO., BOOK DEPARTMENT, Astor Place, New York 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week eighty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompat:ied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wish'nz The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


Bow to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
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Maarten Maartens 


The Greater 
Glory 


Maarten Maartens 


HE CHRISTIAN 

UNION will pub 

lish in its issue 

dated July 1 the 

first installment of 

a novel by the distinguished 

Dutch writer of fiction, Mr. 

Maarten Maartens, the author 

of God’s Fool,” Joost Ave- 

lingh,” and “ An Old Maid’s 
Love.” 

Of “God’s’ Fool,” Mr. 
Maartens’s latest and mpst 
powerful novel, the New York 
‘‘ Nation ” speaks as “a highly 
striking work by an original 
writer ;” the London “ Athe- 
nzum” characterizes it as 
able and well-considered 
study ;” the Boston Adver- 
tiser ” says “its preface alone 
stamps the author as one of 
the leading English novelists 
of to-day.” 

‘The Greater Glory” will 
present Mr. Maartens’s Drill- 
iant literary work to American 
readers at its best. 

The novel will run as a serial in 


The Christian. Union for_ several 
months, and will then be published in 


book f by M D. Appleton & 

America ALL THE WwW ORLD USES Europe 
United States, & Great Britain, 
Mexico, | | * Spain, 
Honduras, Portugal, 
Costa Rica, Italy, 
Colombia, From America, its native Germany, 
Brazil, country, the Remington has It is a genuine cosmopoli- Austro-Hungary, 
Argentine, been welcomed everywhere tan, adapting itself to any | Russia, 
Chili that civilization has pene- language and every purpose. 

= trated. Its sterling excel- It is the product of patient Norway, 
Peru, lence commends it to the ingenuity, long experience, Sweden, 
Ecuador, workers of every nation, in and untiring enterprise. Denmark, 
Hawaii. every clime. Netherlands, 

Switzerland, 

ee Perfectly Simple, Entirely Durable, Easily Operated. “ 
ersia, 
Burmah, WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT wer. 
Siam, Algiers, 
Straits Settlements 327 Broadway,. New York, U.S.A. Cape Colony. 
Asia China, Japan, Siberia. Australia New Zealand, Tasmania. Africa 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


MFG CO. 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St. 


NEW YORK. 
The New English Perfume | The 
CRAB APPLE 
and 


Hammonp 


The Typewheel Improved | 
Manifolding and Perfect Touch 


AND THE CELEBRATED UNIQUE !. 
CROWN LAVENDER SALTS PEERLESS! 
** It is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has superse74ed UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD 
y whemene Pig the boudoirs of grandes dames of London, Paris, and New York.’’—7e 
No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been received with the en- Full particulars from 


thusiasm which has greeted the Crab Apple Blossom:’Perfume and the Crown 
Lavender Salts. They are as eagerly sought in London and Paris as in New York. 
They are dai'y bringing pleasure, comfort, heal'h, and refreshment to thousands of homes 
in every part of the world. ANNUAL SALES, OVER 500,000 BOTTLEs. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 
177 New Bond Street, London it 
Sold everywhere. Beware of fraudulent imitations which only disappoint 
the purchaser. 


Hammond Typewriter Co. 


447-449 East 52d Street 
NEW YORK 
Send for “Along the Bowstring ; or, 


South Shore of Lake Superior,” by Julian 

P| AN 0) 8 | casy Ralph, 100 pages, profusely illustrated, 
free on receipt of five cents in postage. 
4 payments Address C. B. HIBBARD, G.?P.A., 


at all sorts of prices (according to size, style and elaboration in cabinet work), but only coats ee) soon eel 
one sort of workmanship — the best. In places where no dealer sells them we sell direct 
from the factory. We send on approval any distance and pay freight both ways if not 
entirely satisfactory. Catalogue and the fullest information as to all particulars mailed 
(free) on application, by letter or postal card, to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont St. BOSTON, MASS. 


A PRIESTLEY FABRIC 


will make you, mae black ow PRIESTLEY GOODS are to be 
| AINED at all the leading dry goods stores throughout the United States. Popular Weaves - 
In Popular ! At Popular Prices! Satistactory Wear Guaranteed. Examine OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


| the Selvedge! Each piece is stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the 
manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). Without this stamp the goods are not genuine. A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Outlook 


changed for the worse. The number of 
failures in the West has certainly in- 
creased. As prices are even lower in 
Europe than they are here, we continue 
to import more than we export, and 
gold continues to be shipped in payment of balances. 
Austro-Hungary’s action in calling for $105,000,000 of 
gold, no matter what it cost, and Russia’s action in 
accumulating her great gold reserve, made this drain 
of gold from America inevitable. It cannot be repeated 
too often that Soetbeer’s estimate of the annual supply 
of gold available for money uses is but $23,000,000 
a year, and that Mr. Robert Giffen, in his recent 
volume, recognizes that the non-monetary consumption 
of gold “almost equals the entire annual production.” 
Under these circumstances, when one nation demands an 
enormous amount of gold, the demand can be supplied only 
by draining the gold from other nations, or by a rise in the 
value of the existing supply so that the same quantity of 
gold shall have a larger purchasing power. Of course 
this last change is always certain to take place in some 
measure, for gold cannot be bought from other nations 
unless the price offered for it is advanced. Owing to our 
large supply of currency based upon silver, the United 
States can sell its gold more easily than any other nation. 
A more extended and remarkably clear statement of the 
causes of the present financial excitement will be found in 
the current issue of “The Forum,” from the pen of Mr. 
George Rutledge Gibson. Mr. Gibson, though a broker in 
this city, recognizes that there is no fear of a depreciated 
currency even in Wall Street. Indeed, he points out that 
“the highest-priced bonds in our market—the West Shore 
4S—are payable in currency.” He furthermore recognizes 
that the present distress is far from being due to an in- 
flated currency. “If,” he says, “‘ we had injected danger- 
ously large and artificial quantities of new currency into cir- 
culation, a big rise in prices would have occurred, as always 
happens with a superfluous currency. . . . We may have 
much financial and commercial stress of weather ahead of 
us, but Europe has suffered far more from an attempt ‘to 
do business upon a constantly vanishing stock of gold in 
commercial use than we have suffered from an expansion 
of our monetary base, which appears to have been merely 
proportionate to our natural development and growth in 
other things than money.” Mr. Gibson believes in main- 
taining the interconvertibility of our gold and silver cur- 
rency, but not only urges that we must continue to use 
silver as a money metal, but also that Europe must adopt 
the same policy. When a New York broker can recognize 
so much justice in the demands of the West and South, 
there seems some hope that the present sectionalism that 
prevails on the money question may be dissipated. As we 
go to press, the President announces that an extra session 
of Congress will be called in September. 


Another legislative deadlock has been developed, this 
time in Rhode Island. By the returns first made the Re- 


AJHE financial situation has apparently 


publicans had a majority of one upon joint ballot, but the 
Democrats had a majority in the House, and promptly un- 
seated two Republicans, one upon a technicality, and the 
other because ballots for the Democratic candidate had 
been thrown out upon a technicality. When this had been 
done, the Republican Senate refused to go into Grand Com- 
mittee with the Democratic House for the election of State 
officers. It did, however, pass a House bill providing that 
State officers should hereafter be elected by a plurality 
vote. It then notified the Governor of the irreconcilable 
differences between the two houses, and he promptly issued 
a proclamation proroguing the Legislature, and will him- 
self hold over as Governor of the State. The Governor 
read his proclamation in the Republican Senate, but 
refused to enter the Democratic House for fear the Dem- 
ocrats of both bodies would seize the opportunity to hold 
a joint session. Hesentin the document by asheriff, and the 
Speaker of the House committed it to the waste-basket. 
The whole muddle is the outcome of the survival of the anti- 
quated system of requiring a majority vote for the elec- 
tion of officers, legislative as well as State. In selecting 
legislators this rule requires a second election when no 
candidate receives a majority of the whole vote at the first 
election ; and if there is again a mere plurality for the high- 
est candidate, a third election may be ordered by the mu- 
nicipal authorities. If they decline to order it, the old 
member holds over ; they usually do decline to order it, in 
case the hold-over legislator is of the same political party 
as themselves. The machinery is so cumbersome that its 
signal breakdown last week may prove a public advantage 
by bringing about its abandonment. 


Several subscribers call our attention to an article in 
the Boston “Journal” of May 17, which takes The 
Christian Union to task for its assertion that the President — 
is very much in earnest in his purpose to make this a busi- 
ness man’s Administration. The essential fact in our para- 
graph was the semi-official declaration that the aggregate 
of postmasters removed up to date, under this Administra- 
tion, is only about one-third the aggregate number of 
removals under Mr. Harrison’s Administration during the 
same length of time. The Boston “Journal” either fails 
to see this point in the paragraph, or, seeing, fails to point 
out any error in it; and the Administration is to be judged 
by general facts of this kind, not by specific removals, the 
causes of which are little known to the public, nor by 
vague newspaper reports concerning affirmations made 
by subordinates and private secretaries. Certain Re 
publican journals treat the matter of Civil Service 
Reform as though the Republican party had initiated this 
reform and prosecuted it with painstaking and consistent 
vigor, and the Democratic party has come in to undo all 
that has been done. The truth is that the Civil Service 
Reform sentiment has been steadily though slowly grow- 
ing in the country, that it has been bitterly opposed by the 
place-hunters and the spoilsmen in both parties, that it has 
been lukewarmly defended and inconsistently applied by 
even the better class of political leaders in both parties, 
with a few exceptions, and that it has made in the past, 
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and is likely to make in the future, progress just so fast 
and so far as public sentiment requires, and under no 
Administration will it go either faster or farther. 
One of our subscribers, however, gives certain specifica- 
tions ; we omit names and localities : 
President Cleveland has made some good appointments and some 


as bad ones as he made eight years ago. In this city, our postmaster, 
one of the best-informed men on post-office matters in New England, 


having spent more than twenty years in this office (assistant under | 
Cleveland’s former Administration), has been requested to resign, and | 


in his place a Democratic boss is appointed. This appointee has for 
years been a political boss in this State, and has absolutely nothing else 
to recommend him as postmaster in place of a gentleman who is in 
no sense of the word a politician, but a careful, honest, energetic busi- 
ness man, against whose personal or official character a word cannot 
be said. In an adjoining town a business man of high character is 
removed from office as postmaster and a man appointed who, upon 
the day of his appointment, was fined $600 in a court of this State for 


liquor-selling and bound up to the U. S. Court for selling without U.S. 


license. (He still retains his commission as postmaster.) I mention 


these things to show that apparently édzsivzess men are at a discount 


under this Administration, notwithstanding the President's promise 
and your excuses for him as shown by the article in question. 

This is thoroughly bad and wholly indefensible; but 
though the President is politically responsible, he is not, 
in our judgment, morally responsible for single instances 
of this kind. No President can personally scan every appoint- 
ment he makes, or personally investigate all the acts of 
his subordinates. He is at the head of a system which has 
been thoroughly bad, and must work through agents and 
instrumentalities which that system has corrupted. Our 
information, both public and private, leads us to believe 


that he is honestly trying to substitute a better system in 


its place, and we believe that the best way to insure his 
success is to give him credit for his honest endeavor. All 
_ Civil Service Deformers are fighting him; if all Civil Ser- 
vice Reformers fight him, too, because he does not accom- 
plish a perfected reform at once, the strongest man might 
not unnaturally abandon the effort in despair. 


Over against such instances as these of corrupt influence 
securing bad appointments is the following semi-official 
declaration, apparently emanating, though indirectly, from 
the Postmaster-General ; we quote it here from a statement 
made by Congressman Tarsney, of Missouri, for the benefit 
of his constituents. We wish that either the President or 
the Postmaster-General would make the statement directly 
and officially : 


“ The policy and purposes of the Administration in relation to mat- 
ters of offices in which our people are interested have been clearly 


defined, and are, that as to Presidential post-offices, or offices where the | 


salary is over $1,000 a year, and all other general offices, no changes 
will be made until the expiration of the terms of the present incum- 
bents, and the term is to date from the date of the commission, and not 
from the date of appointment or of entering upon the duties of office. 
In relation to all other or fourth-class post-offices, it is held that there 
is no fixed tenure, no date at which they will expire, that the occu- 
pants will be permitted to hold during life, unless there should be a 
removal for cause.” 


That sometimes causes for removal will be invented when 
they do not really exist, and that investigations may not 
always be judicial, nor the result reached fair, is to be 
expected. But if this rule has been laid down, and is even 
approximately carried into effect, it marks a very decided 
advance toward the ideal for which Civil Service Reform- 
ers have so long been contending. 

The World’s Fair is nowin a state very nearly approach- 
ing completion, and the State Commissioners have issued 
a letter to the people stating this fact, and denying the 
stories about extortion which have been printed in Eastern 
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papers. The reports of travelers returning from Chicago 
fully confirm this statement. What there was of unfair- 
ness in the treatment of visitors has been radically dealt 


with. The question. of the method of awards is also in a 
fair way to be settled by reasonable compromise, and it is 


almost certain that the foreign countries which have with- 
drawn their exhibits from competition will rescind their 
action, The application of District Attorney Milchrist for 
an injunction against opening the gates on Sunday will be 
passed upon by the United States Court this week ; mean- 
while the request for a temporary injunction has been re- 


fused. We speak elsewhere of the moral issues involved. 


The number of visitors to the Fair last Sunday was much 


_ smaller than on the previous Sunday, on account of unfa- 


vorable weather. The behavior of the crowd was in all 
respects quiet and orderly. Decoration Day saw the lar- 
gest attendance at the Fair of any one day yet—about 
Among the special events of the week were the 
sessions of the Medical Congress, the opening of several 
State and foreign buildings, and the unveiling of the Mon- 
tana silver statue of Justice. The Directors announce 
that the receipts for May exceeded the running expenses 
by $250,ooo—a showing which is thoroughly satisfactory 
considering that the month was the first of the Fair and — 
that the attendance is now rapidly increasing. 


@ 


There are two questions involved in the Briggs case— 
one ecclesiastical, the other theological. It is a principle 
of the common law that a man cannot be put in jeopardy 
twice. If an accused is once acquitted, no appeal lies. 
This principle the Presbyterian court disregards. It not 
only reverses the judgment of the acquittal in the court 
below, but, without sending the accused back to a new trial, 
pronounces him guilty: Is this regular? Ordinarily an 
appeal lies'from the Presbytery to the Synod, and then from 
the Syfod to the General Assembly. In this case the 
appeal was taken directly to the General Assembly from 
the Presbytery. Is this regular? The prosecutors in this 


- case were a committee appointed by the Presbytery. The 


Presbytery, being satisfied that Dr. Briggs was not guilty 


of heresy, discharged the committee ; in spite of which they 
carried on the prosecution. 


Is this regular? These are 
questions of Presbyterian ecclesiastical law. They have 
all been decided against Dr. Briggs, whether in accordance 


i with the Presbyterian constitution or not it is not for an 
-undenominational journal like The Christian Union to de- 
termine. 


We can only say that, if the first point was 
decided in accordance with the Presbyterian ecclesiastical 
law, that law is not in consonance with Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, and ought to be changed. The theological 


problem involved in his trial we have discussed elsewhere. 
Dr. James H, Ecob, of the Second Presbyterian Church of 


Albany, has announced his purpose to withdraw from the 
Presbyterian Church on account of this decision, and it is 
intimated by the “ Tribune ” that his church will probably 
withdraw with him. So far as we can learn, there is no 
general intention on the part of Dr. Briggs or his friends 
to.follow this example. They will, for the present, remain 
in the Church. The case of Dr. Smith, of Cincinnati, 
which almost exactly resembles that of Dr. Briggs in the 
theological questions involved, will go on for further trial 


on appeal, and the questions at issue will thus continue to 


agitate the Presbyterian Church. It is also probably safe 
to assume that the movement for a revision of the creed or 
a new creed will not lose impulse, and that the liberals, 
represented by the minority of one-third in this Assembly, 
will continue to preach and to teach exactly as they have 
done heretofore. The attempt to determine the interpre 
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tation of the standards by resolution, without taking the 
opinion of the Presbyteries thereon, is clearly extra-consti- 
tutional, and will have no weight with those who did not 
before accept such interpretation. 

| 

It seems possible that the late Legislature in New York 
harmed the temperance cause less than it intended. It 
passed an act extending toall cities and towns the right of 
applicants for liquor licenses to appeal to the courts if the 
Excise Commissioners decided against them. In cities of 
over thirty thousand, liquor-dealers had previously possessed 
this right of appeal, and many licenses objectionable to the 
neighborhoods “ served ” were granted through this means. 
The communities, it will be noted, had no right of appeal. 
When this one-sided right was extended to all communities, 
it was believed that local option was practically wiped out. 
Last week, however, cases came before Judge Parker at 
Kingston and Judge Brown at Newburg, and both courts 
held that the decision of Excise Commissioners in local 
option towns against issuing licenses could not be reversed 
by the courts. Judge Parker held, it is true, that, inas- 
much as there is no law in this State authorizing commu- 
nities to forbid the issue of licenses by popular vote, the Ex- 
cise Commissioners must decide each application upon its 
merits. This seemed to some to be a decision against 
local option, but it was a plain statement of the New York 
law, both before and after the Legislature’s session. 
_ When Judge Parker went on to say that the recent Legis- 
lature had not made the right to a license an absolute 
tight, and therefore the courts could not compel Excise 
Commissioners to grant the licenses, he gave to local 
option as firm a standing as it ever had. It is to be 
regretted that so many people believe that New York com- 
munities do possess the right of local option. No statute 
ever gave it to them, and the long and roundabout 
method of electing a majority of the Excise Commission 
opposed to license is the nearest approach they have had 
to the privilege of barring out the saloons. Now that the 
law is made clear, it is to be hoped that temperance people 
will secure from the approaching Constitutional Convention 
the right of the people themselves to constitute their own 
licensing board. This is what is meant by local option, 
and it is the only method of suppressing the saloon upon 
which all temperance people may unite. 

The authorities at Hamburg last week officially reported 
one death by cholera—the first for the last three months. 
On the same day two or three deaths from the same cause 
were reported from France. It is difficult to learn the 
exact facts as to the presence of the disease in Russia, but 
the indications point to its existence in some parts of the 
country in a less serious form than that of last year. In 
Asiatic Turkey thousands of people are reported to 
be dying of cholera. The situation, all things con- 
sidered, is one to demand vigilance everywhere, though 
not now as alarming as many sanitarians feared last 
fall it might be. We are glad to report simultane- 
ously with the above facts that extraordinary precau- 
tions have been taken at Hamburg—where new filter- 
beds have been made for the water supply, and its 
connection with the Elbe shut off, and where a special 
committee on the prevention and detection of cholera is 
doing good work ; at Berlin, where an Imperial Commission 
on the subject is holding special sessions and taking strin- 
gent measures ; at all the points of sailing for this country, 
where United States surgeons are examining immigrants 
and reporting weekly to our Government ; and at the New 
York Quarantine, where a new pavilion to accommodate 
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1,500 patients is to be prepared on Hoffman Island, while 
the Health Officer’s staff has been increased. There have 
been some hints at a possible conflict of authority between 
the New York Health Officer and the Federal authorities 
under the new law. That there could be any possible 
doubts as to responsibilities and duties is one of the greatest 
faults of the new law. If sucha conflict should occur, it 
would only emphasize the necessity for a stricter National 
supervision over quarantine in the interest of the public 
health. What that necessity is has been shown by Dr. T. 
Mitchell Prudden in an admirably clear and forceful 
article in the current ‘“‘ Century ”—an article which we hope 
will receive wide and careful attention. 


The revolution in Nicaragua has been successful. Presi- 
dent Sacasa has resigned. The contesting parties have 
agreed upon a temporary treaty of peace, and will try to 
settle on a peaceful basis the troubles which have given rise 
to the recent war. It is reported that a Peace Commis- 
sion is now in session, composed of three revolutionary 
leaders and three representatives of the old Government, 
with the United States Minister as presiding officer. The 
selection of our Minister for this office is gratifying to this 
country as a recognition of the great interest felt here in 
maintaining peace in Nicaragua. All accounts aver that 
American interests will be fully protected under the new 
state of affairs, and that the Canal property has been 
scrupulously preserved from damage during the recent 
trouble. The Constitution of Nicaragua, it seems, provides 
for the resignation of the President at any time when he 
chooses to delegate his functions in favor of a member of 
the Senate. As we have heretofore stated, the revolution- 
ary party has possessed both the preponderance of mili- 
tary strength and that of wealth and general intelli- 
gent patriotism. Sacasa was supported mainly by office- 
holders and contractors whom he had unduly favored; he 
is said to have fled in fear of assassination. .Simultane- 
ously with this news from Nicaragua comes the statement 
that the war in Honduras has ended in precisely the oppo- 
site way from that in Nicaragua; thit is to say, that the 


revolutionary leaders have been defeated, and have fled 


from the country. 


The Massachusetts House of Representatives has given 
its emphatic indorsement to the fight against the Boston 
gas ring initiated by Mayor Matthews. By an almost 
unanimous vote it has passed a bill revoking the charter of 
the Gas Company unless it cancels a note of $4,500,000 
for which it confessedly received next to no consideration. 
For whatever consideration it did receive for this note 
(presumably about $500,000), the bill permits new stock 
to be issued, so that no one who has actually invested capi- 
tal shall be denied interest upon its investment. This is 
the equitable way of dealing with the situation presented. 
Capital actually invested in natural monopolies is money 
loaned to the public, and the public is under moral obliga- 
tions to pay a fair rate of interest upon it. But to charge 
the public interest upon capita] not loaned it, involves the 
same wrong as to charge individuals interest on capital not 
loaned them. The latter wrong would not be tolerated in 
any community, and the former will not be when the rights 
of the public are as well secured as the rights of individ- 
uals. 


GENERAL NEws.—The debate in committee over the 
Home Rule Bill has continued throughout the week in 
the House of Commons; the Government has accepted 
amendments excepting the right to interfere in hos- 
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tilities and the extradition of criminals from the pow- 
ers of the proposed Irish Legislature, and removing 


forts and navy-yards from its control. The argument 


before the Behring Sea Court of Arbitration continues | 


in Paris; the last week has been occupied by arguments 
of Sir Charles Russell and Sir Richard Webster. 
The Italian Parliamentary Commission appointed to 
investigate the bank scandals has_ resigned. The 
Bohemian political party known as the Young Czechs 
threatens to withdraw from the Imperial Diet on ac- 
count of the decision of the Emperor of Austria clos- 
ing the Assembly at Prague because of the recent dis- 
orders on the part of this faction. 
Delphi have discovered a colossal marble statue of Apollo 
of the best antique school. 


and some other 
tornadoes. The Italian Senate has passed the Work- 


ingmen’s Pension Bill, the bitter opposition to which partly 
President Cleveland 


caused the recent Cabinet crisis. 
has appointed as Postmaster of New York City Mr. Charles 


W. Dayton, a lawyer who is now a member of Tammany Hall, 


but who was for a long time an opponent of that organiza- 


tion. 
Which is the Heretic ? 


The suspension of Dr. Briggs from the functions of the — 


Presbyterian ministry “ until such time as he shall give 
satisfactory evidence of repentance ”’ is tantamount to per- 
manent exclusion. He has declared, repeatedly and with 
wise and honorable firmness, that he cannot teach other 
than as he has been doing, because he believes that teach- 
ing to be the truth. There is a broad humor in this 
demand of the ecclesiastics that a man repent of standing 
manfully by his sacred convictions. The General Assem- 
bly has emphasized its judgment by officially sundering 


its relations with the Union Theological Seminary, and 
enjoining the Board of Education from giving aid to stu- 
dents attending it, or any seminary not approved by the | 
Assembly. And it has further interpreted its action by | 


affirming the inerrancy of the original Scriptures, denying 
the sufficiency of the human reason and the Church as 
authorized guides in the matter of salvation, and denying 
any progress in sanctification after death. The interested 
reader will find on another page a fuller report of ” pro- 
ceedings and the official result. 

It is our deliberate judgment that the General 
has by its action done more to bring the Christian religion 
into disrepute in this country than could be done bya 
hundred Ingersolls. It has done discredit to the Christian 
faith by the result which it has reached, by the methods 


it has employed, and by the spirit it has manifested. 
The spirit has been one of bitter partisanship, the method - 
one of ecclesiastical politics—a trial, not by a judicial © 
body, but by a mass-meeting, elected, not to try, but to. 


condemn. And the result has been to set the Presby- 
terian Church against both the scholarship of the age and 
its spirit of catholicity. 
land—in school, academy, or college—struggling with the 
honest doubts which in our age cloud the inherited faith 
of so many true, faithful, but doubting Thomases, who 
will not find in this result an added burden to his faith, and 
an apparent added reason for rejecting the religious faith 


which the Assembly should have sought to commend to 


his understanding. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly has authority to de- © 
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clare what Presbyterianism is; but it has no authority to 
declare what Christianity is. It has power to declare what 
are the conditions of Presbyterian ministerial standing ; 
but none to declare. what are the conditions of Christian | 
ministerial standing. Dr. Briggs’s views on the Bible, the 
Church, the Reason, and Progressive Sanctification would 
not exclude him from the ministry of either the Catholic, 
the Episcopal, or the Congregational Churches ; probably 
not from that of the Methodist or Baptist Churches. Those 
views are generally entertained by the foremost scholars 
in every Christian denomination in Germany, England, and — 
the United States. Indeed, it would be difficult to name 
one eminent Biblical scholar in Germany, half a dozen in 
England, or half a score in the United States who do not 
substantially hold them. They are sympathized with, in 
whole or in part, if the votes of the present Assembly are 
any test, by a third even of the Presbyterian Church itself. 
Under such circumstances the action of the Assembly is 
quite as efficacious in sundering its own relations with the 
Holy Catholic Church throughout the world as in sunder- 
ing Dr. Briggs’s connections with the Presbyterian sect. 

1. It is not the prevalent faith of the Church that the 
Bible is without any error. It is, indeed, frankly conceded 
even by the men who have condemned Dr. Briggs that 
there are errors in our present Bible; and they will search - 


_ their own Confession of Faith in vain for any averment that 


those errors are all due to translation and transcription. The 
Bible nowhere claims for itself inerrancy; on the contrary, 
its writers distinctly and unequivocally disavow inerrancy. | 
If any man might claim that quality, it would be the Apostle 
Paul, and he affirms explicitly that he knows only in part, 
prophesies only in part, and sees in a glass, darkly. The 
Bible is not, and does not claim to be, the Word of God. To 
apply that phrase to it is to apply to a material thing what 
the Bible applies only to a spiritual process. The Word of 
God comes to the prophets, and because they have re- 
ceived it they speak. But their speech is no more the 
Word of God than the telephone is the speaker who uses 
it, or this editorial is the man who writes it. The Word 
of God was in the beginning with God and was God; the 
Word of God is God himself speaking to men, God 
vocal in human hearts and lives. To confound this Word 
of God that spake of olden time, and still speaks, with the 
record of what He has said to certain souls at certain 


times, is to substitute a faith in a book for faith in a liv- 


ing God. It is the latest and most subtle form of idolatry. 
Whatever the misinformed General Assembly, acting under 
the impulse of party passion, may say to the contrary, Chris- 
tianity does not involve belief in the infallibility of men; 
but belief in the infallibility of writings does involve be- 
lief in the infallibility of men. What Christians believe 
is that God is a living God, who inspires faith and hope 
and love in the hearts of his children and reveals truth to 
and in their conscience ; and Christians accept the Bible as 
a standard of truth and life, because in it they find truth 
and life reflected in the inspired words and holy lives of 
godly men. The dogma that God gave an infallible guide 


- to men in certain ancient documents, and then allowed 


these documents to perish, and substituted therefor an 


_ errant and fallible transcription, has as little ground in eccle 


siastical tradition or authority as it has in sound reason. 
2. It is not the prevalent faith of the Church that man 
is shut up to this one Book for his knowledge of God, so 


that no man has come or can come to a godly life and expe- 


rience unless he has received and accepted this Book. On 
the contrary, it is the prevalent faith of the Church that 
God spake to men ages before the Book existed, and has 
spoken to multitudes who never saw the Book. The doc- 
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trine which the Presbyterian Assembly endeavors to impose 
upon the Church denies‘that Christ is the light that lighteth 
every man who cometh into the world, denies that Socrates 
orjMarcus Aurelius had any authority in themselves that 
could lead them to the light, and condemns as without any 
knowledge of God the patriarchs and most of the prophets 
of the Old Testament. It condemns Enoch and Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, who walked with God before the first 
line of the Bible was penned; and Moses and David and 
Isaiah, who lived before even the Old Testament had come 
into complete existence ; and all the Apostles, every one of 
whom died before the New Testament existed. If ‘‘the 
reason and the Church are not to be regarded as fountains 
of divine authority, and sever to be relied upon as sufficient 
in themselves, and aside from the Holy Scripture, to lead 
the soul to a saving knowledge of God,” then no one ever 
came to such a knowledge of God prior to the second 
century after Christ, for certainly not until that time was 
the canon of Scripture completed. This doctrine affirmed 
by the Presbyterian General Assembly is itself ‘“ most dan- 
gerous and contrary to the Word of God,” whether the 
phrase ‘“ Word of God” be given its true and spiritual or 
its false and technical meaning. The spiritual apprehen- 
sion of God preceded the Church; and the Church 
preceded the Bible. Abraham was before the Tabernacle ; 
and the Tabernacle was before the written word. To deny 
to man, the individual man, the power directly and im- 
mediately to know God, is to destroy the foundation on 
which both Church and Bible rest, and to condemn human- 
ity to live “without God” in the world. This may be 
Presbyterianism ; it is not Christianity. 

3. It is not the prevalent faith of the Christian Church, 
and it certainly is not the teaching of Jesus Christ, that 
there is no progress in holiness after death. There is 
some ground, though in our judgment very little ground, 
for the opinion that Christ does not continue in another 
life that work of saving that which is lost, which is appar- 
ently only begun in this life. But there is nothing what- 
ever to warrant the statement that character-building ends 
for any man at death. This speculation, indulged in by 
the General Assembly, directly contradicts the promise 
of “eternal life.” For life is growth and stagnation is 
death. Life is a river, not a stagnant pool. Every man 
whose face is set toward righteousness and God has a 
right to look forward with an assured hope to a life in 
which, freed from the seeming hindrances of this earthly 
life, he will ever grow in spiritual understanding of God, 
whom he will be always approaching but will never com- 
prehend. 

The “ Century Dictionary” defines heresy as “an opin- 
ion or a doctrine tending to create schism or division.” 
The opinions or doctrines that the printed Book is the 
ineffable and ever-living Word of God; that fallible speech 
is an instrument by which truth can be infallibly communi- 
cated ; that God can never be known except through the 
Bible ; that there is no voice of God in the spiritual expe- 


rience of the individual or the common consciousness of 


the Church that can be trusted to lead to Him; and that 
death ends spiritual growth, are opinions or doctrines 
antagonistic to the teachings of Christ, opposed to the cur- 
rent faith of the universal Church, inconsistent with the 
thought and the spirit of the age, and, as enforced by the 
despotism of the majority in the General Assembly, “ tend- 
_ ing to create division or schism.” A majority vote may 
_ determine for the moment what is Presbyterianism ; but it 
does not determine what is Christianity. The General 
Assembly has declared itself heretic by its new Confes- 
sion. 
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The World’s Fair and Sunday 


We publish on another page two letters, which, com- 
bined, make the best defense that can be made for the 
Directors of the World’s Fair. Dr. Barrows’s letter was 
written in response to our request for such a defense ; for 
the other letter, sent to us unsolicited, we are equally 
obliged. And we are quite sincere in the expression of our 
regret that they are not able to make out a better defense. 
We should have been glad if they had enabled us to say 
that our criticisms were proven unfounded and that the 
Directors were acquitted of the charge of breach of faith 
with the American people. But this we are not able to 
say. The defense is twofold. First, that the Directors 
were not influenced in their opening of the gates on Sunday 
by a hope of larger gate receipts, because these receipts will 
all be absorbed in additional expenses ; and, second, that 
Congress first broke the contract with the Directors and so 
left them free. As to the first point, we have made no 
charge concerning the motives of the Directors, and we niake 
none now; we have simply characterized the act as one of 
broken faith. But we must observe that the gate receipts 
are not the only additional income which the Directors 
might expect to secure by Sunday opening. Receipts from 
commissions on sales within the grounds are also to be 
reckoned on. But whether the Directors were coerced to 
their breach of faith by the necessity of money, or by a local 
public sentiment, or by their own conviction that Sunday 
opening was morally desirable, the act remains the same ; 
and it is the ac/, not the mofives, of the Directors which we 
have condemned as essentially immoral. 


The other defense requires a few added words of his- 
tory that our readers may judge of its weight. Congress 
appropriated $2,500,000 for the World’s Fair. Subse- 
quently application was made to Congress on behalf of 
the World’s Fair for additional funds to defray the expenses 
of awards, jury fees, medals, etc. This appropriation Con- 
gress declined to make, but passed a bill directing that 
$570,000 be taken from the original appropriation of 
$2,500,000 and applied to this purpose; and in order to 
enforce such disposition of the money already appropriated, 
the Secretary of the Treasury was instructed to withhold 
$570,000 of the original appropriation until the World’s 
Fair Directors furnished a bond that they would apply this 
money to the purpose designated in the second bill. The 
Directors refused to give the bond, holding that Congress 
had no right, by a second act, to dictate the way in 
which the original appropriation should be expended. 
We understand that no souvenir coins have been 
accepted by the Directory since the Secretary of the 
Treasury announced his determination of withholding 
$570 000 of the appropriation for awards, etc., as directed 
by the second act, and it is estimated that the Treasury 
now holds about $750,000 of the entire appropriation. 

These are the facts. As the question of Sunday open- 
ing is now before the courts, we shall not assumeto express an 
opinion as to the legal effect of these facts upon the original 
contract between Congress, acting on behalf of the people 
of the United States, and the Directors. Nor do we under- 
take to say whether Congress, having originally appropri- 
ated the $2,500 000, had a subsequent right to re quire the Di- 
rectors to leave in the Treasury, or take out only by bond, a 
sum adequate to insure the payment of awards and medals 
—for which the United States Government might well be 
held morally amenable by foreign exhibitors—though much 


may be said in favor of that right. But it is perfectly clear — 


to us that morally the Directory had no right to retain any 
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part of the money paid into their hands, unless they were . 
prepared to fulfill the conditions on which it was paid to — 


them. The second act of Congress might have justified 
them in regarding the original conditions violated, and 


holding themselves at liberty to return the money and — 


then open the Fair; but not in retaining the money and 
opening the Fair. And promising to repay the money, if 
there is any left after all other debts are paid, ought not 
to satisfy their conscience, and will not satisfy the con- 
science of the American people. 

Our correspondent is entirely right in saying that our 


charge against the Directory is a serious one; we did | 


not make it until we hid obtained official information 
as to the facts, nor until we were convinced that their ac- 
tion could not pass uncondemned without becoming an ex- 
ample of broken faith most seriously disastrous to the 
moral welfare of the American people. And we repeat our 
sincere regret that defenders so able have not found it pos- 
sible to present the course of the Directors in a light which 
might show it to be less worthy of condemnation. We 
may add that he who reads this paragraph, the two letters 
referred to herein, and the sermon in this week’s issue, will 
have before him the facts, and we believe all the facts, 
necessary to form his own moral judgment ; and with this 
report of the facts and our own explicit judgment upon 
them, we believe that our duty has been performed in the 


premises. 
Faith, Not Creed 


The spirit which protests against the hard, narrow, and 
sometimes cruel dogmas of the past is nota spirit of infi- 
delity. It does not reject the creeds of the Church 
because it wishes to reject the law of God and the spirit of 
Christ. It is, on the contrary, the very spirit of faith 
itself. It rejects the creed because the creed stifles faith. 
It believes that the law of God is love, and refuses whatever 
dogma limits the love of God and therefore lessens the 
love of man to his fellow-man. : It breaks open the hard 
and prickly burr that it may get at the real truth within. 
Like the growing tree which snaps asunder the iron band 
around it, or absorbs it in its own trunk and overlays it 
with new growths, the spirit of life in this nineteenth cen- 
tury breaks the iron creed, or absorbs and covers it up 
and conceals it from view. | 

This spirit of the age the creed-makers and the creed- 
defenders fail to understand, but the prophets and the 
poets and the preachers of life understand it and rejoice in 
it. They are not iconoclasts, they are builders. Of this 
simple but profound truth our venerable poet, Dr. Holmes, 
who has written two among the most beautiful hymns in 
the English language, gave expression in a hymn written 
for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the reorganization of 
the Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston, and read 
thereat last week : 


‘‘Our Father! while our hearts unlearn 
The creeds that wrong thy name, 
Still let our hallowed altars burn 
With Faith’s undying flame. 


“ Not by the lightning gleam of wrath 
Our souls thy face shall see. 
The star of love must light the path 
That leads to heaven and thee. 


“ Help us to read our Master’s will 

Through every darkening stain 

That clouds his sacred image stiil, 
And see him once again  ~ 


“ The brother man, the pitying friend, 
Who weeps for human woes, 
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Whose pleading words of pardon blend 
With cries of raging foes. 
“Tf, ’mid the gathering storms of doubt, 
Our hearts grow faint and cold, 
The strength we cannot live without, 
Thy love will not withhold. 


“Our prayers accept, our sins forgive, 
Our youthful zeal renew ; 
Shape for us holier lives to live, 
And nobler work to do.” 


Social Ethics in the Pulpit 


The “ Evening Post” of New York, in an editorial called 


out by Dr. Gladden’s book entitled “‘ The Tool and the Man,”’ 
lectures the ministers for taking an interest in terrestrial 


affairs, for considering brotherhood one of the doctrines of 
the Christian religion, and for thinking it their business to 
teach men how they can live in peace and happiness with 
one another on the earth. If the writer of this editorial 
would go to his New Testament and read the discourses 


of Jesus of Nazareth, he would find that at least seven- 


tenths of them are taken up, directly or indirectly, with 
the discussion of the duties which men owe to one another 
and of the principles and spirit involved in a life of human 
brotherhood. Ors, if he would take the trouble to look 
about him, he would find that the ministers who believe in 
applied Christianity—who, like Dr. Gladden, deal with 


‘practical life and social duties—are the ministers whose 


churches are filled and in whose congregations there is a 
large proportion of men, and that the ministers who forget 
the life that now is, and deal only with problems of 
abstract theology, or appeal to the imagination and the 
emotions, are the ministers who preach to empty pews, or 
who keep together a congregation largely of women and 
children by methods which belong rather to the social club 
than to the Christian church. | 

The writer of the article is as far out in his childlike phi- 
losophy as he is in his reading either of the New Testa- 
ment or the history of the times. He declares very truly 
that all moral life resides in the will. Mankind are ap- 
proved or condemned, not for what they think, nor even 
altogether for what they do, but for what they purpose. It 
is for this reason that crime is never imputed by a civilized 
community without either proof or presumption of crimi- 
nal intent. But it is an extraordinarily long deduction 
from this premise which draws the conclusion that a com- 
munity cannot be guilty of wrong-doing. If the will of an 


“individual may be wrong, then the wills of a thousand in- — 


dividuals co-operating to accomplish an evil result are also 
wrong. ‘There is such a thing as an organic or social will, 
made up of a thousand or a million individual wills. The 
doctrine of the “ Evening Post” strangely contrasts with 


the teaching of the “ Evening Post ”’ in the days of William 
‘Cullen Bryant, that slavery was a moral wrong. If a sin- 


gle hoodlum stones a Chinaman, and a single newspaper 
editor looks on indifferent, these two men are doing wrong. 
But if a thousand hoodlums combine to mob him, or ten 
thousand possessed of the hoodlum spirit combine to turn 
him oat of the country after he has been invited to take 


up his residence here, and a thousand editors and preach. 


ers, like the priests and Levites of the olden time, look on 
indifferent and pass by on the other side, the Geary Act, 


which results from the inhumanity of one section and the 


indifference of another, is not wrong ! 
This is bad philosophy, bad theology, bad history. Na- 


tions have their moral character and conduct as well as 


individuals. Following a multitude to do evil does not 
make it right. A system which grinds up men to make 
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cheap goods is an unchristian system. The untempered 
competition, not inaptly called cut-throat competition, 
which incites men to selfishnesses, despotisms, dishones- 
ties, knaveries legal and illegal, is none the better for,being 
incorporated into the common life of a people. When a 
whole nation, by act of Congress, robs an Indian tribe of 
its land, the act is still robbery and a fitting subject for 
pulpit denunciation. Of Dr. Gladden’s book we shall 
have something to say in due time in our literary pages. 
Here we content ourselves with the simple affirmation that 
Christianity is organic as well as individual, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to establish the kingdom of 
God, that the brotherhood of man is as truly a religious 
doctrine as the Fatherhood of God, and that, while it is 
not the business of priests or ministers to exercise politi- 
cal functions and endeavor to rule the State as the New 
England theocracy did, it is distinctly the function of the 
Christian ministry to inculcate those principles which, in- 
corporated in political action, will make the State Chris- 
tian in its spirit, because they will inspire the individuals 
who compose the State to carry the Christian spirit into 
their social, their State, and their National life. 


Art for the People 


The Outing Number of The Christian Union makes a 
mew and somewhat radical departure this year, and in- 
troduces the use of a new and beautiful method of 
color-printing. In this age of rapid development of me- 
chanical appliances and chemical methods, the ability to 
print rapidly in colors and to secure beautiful artistic 
results has been simply a question of time. That time 
has now apparently been fulfilled, and the results appear 
on the cover of The Christian Union and in the repro- 
ductions of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s charming studies 
on the Bronx River in the body of the paper. Neither 
the artist nor the locality illustrated need any introduction 
to our readers, for Mr. Smith has been the prophet of the 
Bronx, and both with his brush and his pen has familiar- 
ized the country with a locality 
which waited years in ob- 
scurity for his brilliant brush 
and his versatile and effective 
pen. “A Day at Laguerre’s” 
reproduces the atmosphere 
of the Bronx quite as effect- 
ively as the charming color- 
pieces which Mr. Smith has 
made of the same locality. 
No American artist surpasses 
him in sensitiveness to artis- 
tic impression and in the 
| skill of conveying those im- 
pressions to others, both with the brush and the pen. On 
the Bronx, at Venice, or in Constantinople, he has the 
magic gift of making others see his surroundings and enter 
into their artistic quality. 

The studies prepared by Mr. Smith for the Outing Num- 
ber of The Christian Union are reproduced by a new proc- 
ess, of which Dr. Vogel, of Berlin, is the discoverer, and 
the results of this process are known as coloritypes. The 
Christian Union takes great satisfaction in being the first 
journal to present the results of the new process to its 
read ers, a satisfaction due to the belief that this process 
will do much to make good art general, without making it 
common. A genuine work of art may be multiplied indefi- 
mitely without the possibility of cheapening it, providing 
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its artistic quality is preserved. There is no greater blun- 
der than the belief, which seems to be held in some quar- 
ters, that art is an esoteric thing, a kind of cult practiced 
and enjoyed by a few fortunate persons. The whole history 
of art contradicts this belief, for wherever artistic produc- 
tion has been general and great, it has grown out of a 
popular love of art and a general appreciation of it. The 


art of Athens, of Florence, and of Venice belonged to the - 


people of those cities, and was partof their life. In archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and literature it was the very 
reverse of esoteric. It was to the last degree a popular 
possession, and contributed to and was the expression of 
a rich and full public life. There never can be any great 
production of works of art so long as art is held to be a 
matter of luxury or of ornament. Not until the love of 


art becomes general, and men feel that it is a necessity in. 


their lives, shall we have artistic production on any ade- 
quate scale. Anything, therefore, which makes works of 
art accessible, and which multiplies them without cheapen- 
ing them, is to be welcomed in the interest of art itself. 
A thing is not precious because only one or two people 
can own it, but because it contains some noble quality. 
Art is not guarded in a city which contains only one noble 
building; it is conserved in a city which is full of noble 
structures. Artis not honored by a people who have only 
one great poem, but by a people whose life finds its ade- 
quate and constant expression in great poetry. 

The peculiar value of the coloritype is its preservation 
and reproduction of the artistic quality of the object it 
presents. What the artist calls the “‘ values” in the pic- 
ture are effectively reproduced with an accuracy and a soft- 
ness of tone which conserve the very spirit and quality of 
the original. By this process an artistic object is laid 
before the eye without the intervention of a mechanic at 
any point. The work is done by taking a series of photo- 
graphs and by a corresponding number of printings; and 
the mechanical advance involved in the coloritype is indi- 
cated by the statement that a few printings do the work 
formerly done by from ten to thirty printings. The possi- 


bilities of the new process are sufficiently hinted at by | 


this brief statement of facts, but its commercial and 
mechanical possibilities are entirely overshadowed by the 
service it may render in the dissemination of works of art 
among the people at large. 


‘¢ The Greater Glory ” 


Beginning the first week in July, The Christian Union 
will publish a serial story by Maarten Maartens, one of the 
foremost of the younger novelists of the day, whose recent | 


story, “God’s Fool,” has been so widely read and so gen- 
erally recognized as a novel of singular insight and power. 
The three stories of Maarten Maartens accessible to Eng- 
lish readers have placed him in the front rank of younger 
writers of fiction, disclosing as they do profound knowl- 


edge of human nature, warm interest in human affairs, and 


a literary quality of a very high order. The novel which 
Mr. Maartens will contribute to The Christian Union is 
entitled “The Greater Glory,” and, as he tells us in the 
first paragraph, is not only a story of high life, but also a 
story of the higher life : 

‘In earth’s tiny circle revolve earth’s little high and 
low. God’s high is a steadfast point. It is here—in the 
center of this strange thing you do not understand, this 
thing you call yourself, the divinely human heart. Mine 
is a true story. It is a story of high life, as they call it. 
It is also a story of the life which is highest of all.” 


‘ 
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The Presbyterian General Assembly. 
Professor Briggs Suspended 


From a Special Correspondent 


HE one hundred and fifth General Assembly of the 
§6Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America adjourned Thursday, June 1, after an 
existence of fifteen eventful days. Morning, 
afternoon, and night sessions were held during the last 
four days. In these sessions questions of the greatest 
importance to the Church were crowded upon the Com- 
missioners. Their settlement will make this Assembly 
memorable in the history of the Presbyterian Church. 


- Among the questions disposed of during the Assembly’s 


latter sessions are these: | 

1. The reorganization of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, destroying the autonomy of that Board 
by placing the election of its members in the hands of the 
General Assembly. 

2. The disavowal of two theological seminaries, and the 
withdrawal of financial aid and denominational responsi- 
bility from students in these institutions. 

3. The reaffirmation of the dogma of Scriptural inerrancy, 
upon narrower lines than that of the Portland Assembly. 

4. The suspension from the ministry of the Rev. Charles 
A. Briggs for teaching doctrines that were pronounced to 
be heretical. 

5. The abandonment of the movement toward a revision 
of the|Westminster Confession, and the failure of the effort 
to establish a new short creed. 

6. The issuing of three doctrinal presentments, on 
Biblical inspiration, on the divine authority of the Reason 
and of the Church, and on the limitation of the processes 
of redemption to the present life. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions by its 
charter is self-perpetuating and practically independent of 
Assembly’s control. The last General Assembly ordered 
the Board to examine its charter with a view to making 
such a change therein as would place the election to mem- 
bership in its Board in the General Assembly. ‘The Board, 
in obedience to this order, subjected its charter to a legal 
examination. It found itself, under the charter, free from 


- many of the annoying legal restrictions and limitations 


which are incorporated in charters bearing later dates. A 
report was made to this Assembly bringing forward the 
danger that would result from asking the New York Legis- 
lature for a new or an amended charter. The Assembly’s 
Standing Committee on Foreign Missions took the matter 
up. The Chairman of this Committee was the Rev. Her- 
rick Johnson, D.D., LL.D., of Chicago, a friend of foreign 
missions and a liberal. The proposal to change the 
Board’s charter came from the conservatives, who were 
alarmed by the secession of Union Theological Seminary. 
They feared the possibility of such a secession in the Foreign 
Board. Under great pressure, the Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee brought in a report in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the Portland Assembly. The recommendation of 
the Committee was approved without division. The Board 
must now go to the Legislature for a new charter which 
would place the nomination, election, and removal of 
members of the Board and the control of its property abso- 
lutely in the hands of the General Assembly. 

The Standing Committee on Theological Seminaries 
presented a long report on the relations between the As- 
sembly and Union Theological Seminary. This report 
went into the history of the compact of 1870, under which, 
at the time of the Old School and New School reunion, 
this Seminary voluntarily surrendered the partial control of 
its Faculty to the reunited Churches. Under this compact 
the Union Directors gave to the General Assembly the 
right to disapprove of elections to its Faculty. In return 
for this the Church extended to the Seminary its offi 
cial indorsement and approval, rendered assistance to -its 
students, and accepted its graduates as qualified candi- 


dates for the Presbyterian ministry. Since the reunion of 
1870 Union Seminary has grown in wealth and power. 
The right of disapproval was never exercised until 1891, 
when the Detroit Assembly vetoed the transfer of Dr. 
Briggs from the chair of Hebrew to the chair of Biblical 
Theology. Union Seminary took a legal opinion on this 
veto, and found that the Directors of 1870 had no right 
under its charter to transfer the control of its Faculty to 
the Assembly. A conference, and an attempt to appoint an 
arbitration between Seminary and Assembly, came to 
naught through a misunderstanding as to the arrangements, 
and on October 13, 1892, the Union Directors formally 
abrogated the contract. They also declined to remove Dr. 
Briggs from the Faculty in obedience to the Assembly’s 
veto. The Assembly Committee’s report characterized this. 
act of the Directors, in refusing to appoint an arbitration, in 
retaining Dr. Briggs in the Faculty after his transfer had been 
disapproved, and in abrogating the contract, as “not in 
good morals.” It suggested that the Directors should 
have applied for an amended charter to carry out in a legal 
manner agreements which they were morally obligated to 
perform. The report declared that the Seminary’s in- 
creased prestige and wealth was due to the favor of Pres- 
byterians which it had enjoyed for twenty years by reason 
of this compact. It recommended that the Assembly de- 
clare the compact of 1870 still in binding force and that 
no more reports be received from Union Seminary. This 
was adopted by the General Assembly. The report also 
recited the fact that Professor Henry Preserved Smith, a 
condemned heretic, under sentence of suspension from 
the ministry, continued to serve in the Faculty of Lane 
Theological Seminary at Cincinnati. Dr. Smith, as soon 
as his sentence was imposed, had sent his resignation from 
the Faculty tothe Trustees of Lane Seminary. The Trus- 
tees had declined to accept his resignation, but had con- 
tinued him in his chair of instruction. The report declared 
that this was a violation of the charter of Lane Seminary, 
which stated that members of the Faculty should be mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church in good and regular stand- 
ing. The Assembly adopted this part of the report, and 
formally disapproved of the action of the Lane Trustees. 
A recommendation of this Committee was adopted, instruct- 
ing the Board of Education to extend no aid to students 
in attendance upon seminaries which had been disapproved 
by the General Assembly. Dr. Charles A. Briggs had been 
re-elected by the Newark Presbytery as Trustee of the Ger- 
man Theological School in that city, a position he has 
held for several years. This election also was disapproved 
by the Assembly. 

The Assembly early avowed its purpose to reaffirm the 
deliverance of the last General Assembly that the Holy 
Scriptures as they came from God were inerrant. This 
matter was brought up by the Assembly’s Committee on 
Bills and Overtures, to which had been referred a memorial, 
signed by over three hundred Presbyterian elders and 
deacons, asking for an interpretation of this deliverance. 
Ex-Moderator William C. Young, an ultra conservative 
from Kentucky, was Chairman of this Committee. The 
Committee reported on the second Saturday, recommend- 
ing a form of reaffirmation of this deliverance. On Tues- 
day following this form was withdrawn by permission, and 
another form substituted. This was a resolution reaffirm- 
ing the deliverances of former General Assemblies touching 
the inspiration of Holy Scriptures—namely, that the orig- — 
inal Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, being 
immediately inspired of God, were without error. This 
deliverance, the resolution declared, was not to be taken 
as imposing any new test of orthodoxy or enunciating any 
new doctrine, but as interpreting and giving expression to 
what has always been the belief of the Church. Dr. Her- 
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rick Johnson offered as a substitute a resolution restating 
in the words of the Confession the Westminster doctrine 
of the Bible. This was lost. A second substitute was 
also lost, and then the Assembly passed the Commit- 
tee’s resolutions. At the next session the Committee on 
Bills and Overtures strengthened this deliverance by offer- 
ing a supplemental deliverance announcing the inerrancy 
of the Bible in its present English form. This likewise 
was adopted. Dr. Herrick Johnson headed a protest 
against this deliverance. His protest, with its answer, was 
entered upon the minutes of Assembly. 

The suspension of Dr, Briggs was effected at the after- 
noon session Thursday. The trial preceding it lasted 
many hours. The Prosecuting Committee spoke in their 
opening argument for three hours. They argued the case 
on technicalities and on its merits, going over the @ight 
doctrines attributed to Dr. Briggs in the amended charges 
upon which the case was tried by the New York Presby- 
tery. The six charges upon which Dr. Briggs had been 
acquitted by his Presbytery were: (1) The Reason and 
(2) the Church are sources of divine authority; (3) Er- 
rors may have existed in the original Scriptures ; (5) Moses 
did not write the Pentateuch; (6) Isaiah did not write 
half the book that bears his name; (8) sanctification is 
not complete at death. These doctrihes were examined 
by the prosecution from the confessional and Scriptural 
standpoints and were found to be contrary thereto. Two 
charges had been rejected by Presbytery. They were: (4) 
The details of predictive prophecy have not been and can- 
not be fulfilled, and (7) the processes of redemption ex- 
tend beyond the grave. Upon these two charges Dr. 
Briggs had not been tried, and he objected to the argu- 
ment of the Prosecution Committee which presented them 
on their merits to the court. The Moderator ruled that 
this course was necessary to establish the appellants’ con- 
tention of error, as in no other way could the prosecution 
show the significance of the error committed by Presbytery 
in rejecting these charges. Dr. Briggs met the prose- 
cution both on technical and doctrinal grounds. He 
objected to the appeal as not being based on sufficient 
grounds and as being illegal and irregular in form. He 
answered the eight charges by defending the doctrines, 
showing that they were not contra-confessional nor un- 
scriptural. He spoke for seven hours, As to charge 7, 
€)ncerning redemption after death, Dr. Briggs repudiated 
the doctrines of purgatory, second probation, and of race 
redemption which had been imputed to him. He dis- 
avowed the charge that there was any beginning of Chris- 
tian life after death for those who die unregenerate. His 
doctrine of redemption after death concerned alone, in all 
the statements made respecting it, those who died as be- 
lievers, those who entered the future life as born again 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit in this world. 

As to the 4th charge, concerning the fulfillment of proph- 
ecy, Dr. Briggs held that his teachings on that subject 
had been misrepresented by the prosecution. He did not 
say, ‘The great body of Messianic prophecy had not been 
and could not be fulfilled.” His teaching was: “ If we in- 
Sist on all the details,” the great body of Messianic proph- 
ecy has not been fulfilled and cannot be, for the reason 
that its time has passed. He read from his published 
lectures to show the character of his teachings concerning 
prophecy and its fulfillment. 

The six charges upon which he had been acquitted in 
Presbytery were answered by Dr. Briggs in much the same 
way as they were met in the trial in New York Presbytery. 
He admitted that (1) the Reason and (2) the Church were 
fountains of divine authority, but denied that he taught that 
men who reject the Scriptures and salvation by Jesus 
Christ were savingly enlightened by the Church or by the 
Reason. Dr. Briggs further admitted that he taught: (3) 
Errors may have existed in the original text of the Holy 
Scriptures ; (5) Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch ; 
{6) Isaiah is not the author of half the book that bears his 
name; (8) sanctification is not completed at death. He 
admitted these teachings, which were made the basis of the 
six charges of the indictment, but he denied that these 
teachings were in contravention of the standards of the 
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Church and of the Bible. It was necessary for the prose- 


cution to prove that these doctrines were against essen- 


tial doctrines of the Confession and the Bible. This they 
had wholly failed to do. Dr. Briggs then examined each 
of the six doctrines charged against him and compared 
them one by one with the teaching of Scripture and of the 
standards. He found them wholly within the lines laid 
down therein. \ | 

The prosecution closed the debate in a brief speech. 
This was followed by speeches from ten Commissioners 
representing New York Presbytery. Four of these, led by 
Professor Francis Brown, of Union Seminary, defended the 
verdict. Six of the Commissioners, led by the Rev. Robert 
Russell Booth, D.D., of Rutgers Riverside Church, spoke 
in opposition to the New York verdict. Four Elders 
appeared on this side; they represented these New York 
City churches: Fifth Avenue, Fourth Avenue, Central, and 
University Place Churches. Opportunity was then given 
for members of the court to be heard. The roll of 570 
Commissioners was called for three-minute speeches. 


Seven hours were consumed in this way. Late Wednesday — 


night the vote was taken on sustaining the appeal. Thirty- 
two of the thirty four technical specifications were sus- 
tained, and then the roll was called on the appeal asa 
whole. This resulted as follows: To sustain the appeal, 
384; not to sustain, 116. The previous vote to entertain 
the appeal was 410 to 145, showing that absenteeism 
affected both sides about the same. 

fi 


The Moderator then named a committee ofsffteen to 
bring in a form of judgment. This committee deliberated 
during the morning session, and at the opening of Thurs- 
day afternoon session it was ready with a report. Dr. 
Briggs was adjudged guilty of heresy on the six charges. 
Suspension from the ministry until such time as the defend- 
ant showed satisfactory evidences of repentance . was 
recommended. This judgment was adopted without divis- 
ion. A presentment accompanied the judgment outlining 
the position of the Assembly on the authority of Reason 
and the Church as compared with that of the Scriptures, on 
the inspiration of the Bible, and on sanctification after 
death. This presentment finds: 

(1) That the doctrine of the errancy of the Scriptures as it 
came from them to whom and through whom God originally 
communicated his revelation is in conflict with the statement of 
the Holy Scripture itself. 

(2) That the Reason and the Church are not to be regarded 
as fountains of divine authority ; they are unreliable and fallible. 

(3) That the speculation in regard to the progress of the soul’s 
sanctification after death is a dangerous hypothesis, in direct 
conflict with the plain teaching of the Divine Word and the 
utterance of the standards. 


The Assembly likewise adopted this presentment. The 
Rev. Edward F. Sprague, D.D., of Auburn, filed a protest 
against the judgment of suspension in the case of Dr. 
Briggs. The Assembly adjourned to meet next year in 


Saratoga. 
% 


The American Home Missionary 
Society 
From a Staff Correspondent 


The sixty-seventh anniversary of the society which has 
heretofore been known as the American Home Missionary 
Society was held at Saratoga Springs May 29—June 1. 
While not so largely attended. as several which have been 
held in recent years, it was still most valuable and helpful. 
It was valuable chiefly because of the unity and harmony 
of the programme, which was not arranged for the glorifica- 
tion of the Society, nor for a few brilliant platform orators, 
but for the honest and thorough consideration of the most 
pressing problems of our time. The sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D., pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. Dr. Stimson’s long 
service in the West gave weight to his earnest appeal in 
behalf of a denominational self-consciousness. With 
clearness and force he traced the development of Congre- 
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gational history, and urged that the churches appreciate 
more clearly their divine call to do a great and definite 
work for our country and the world. 

The Secretaries had carefully arranged the topics and 
their order of presentation. Dr. Kincaid spoke on ‘ Our 
Country,” outlining in a general way the work of the 
Society. Then Dr. Clark spoke on “ The City,” with a 
practical wisdom which showed that the executive office 
was alive to the urgency of the most serious phase of 
modern civilization. Dr. Choate’s paper on ‘ The 
Foreigner” followed naturally and logically, and was a 
very able presentation of a most perplexing subject. Many 
interesting facts were embodied in the report of the 
Executive Committee. The membership in the Congrega- 
tional churches of the country in 1891 was 525,097. The 
number of missionaries employed by the Society was 1,986. 
The receipts for the year from all sources were $775.261 88. 
The additions to the churches aided by the Society during 
the past year were 11,232, of which 7,249 were on confes- 
sion of faith. One hundred and forty churches have been 
organized in connection with the labors of the missions, 
and seventy-five have become entirely self-supporting. 

The following general statistics are given as valuable 
for general information : | 


IN SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 


409.257 


While all the meetings were of profit, it is probable that 
the chief interest centered in the discussion of the prob- 
lems of “ The City” and “‘ The Foreigner’ in their relation to 
the work of the Christian Church. Special mention, how- 
ever, must be made of an admirably clear and forceful 
address by the Rev. Mr. Schofield, of Texas, on the prob- 
lem of the country districts. He contended that the dif- 
fused evil and vice of the country districts were more 
perilous than the condensed wickedness of our great cities. 
He also urged that, in spite of the movement of popula- 
tion toward the cities, there were in cities of over one hun- 
dred thousand population only about nine million of our 
people, while there are still about fifty million in the 
country; therefore that, whatever importance is given 
to the city, it should never be forgotten that the country 
is quite as needy as it ever has been. 

The climax of the meetings was felt by many to be on 
Wednesday evening, when the topic was “The City.” 
Careful attention had been given to the arrangements for 
this service, and the speakers were all those who were 
special students of the subject. The paper of Dr. Clark, 
to which reference has been made, in a broad way opened 
the discussion. The speakers were the Rev. J. C. Arm- 
strong, of Chicago, who is actively engaged in city mission 
work; the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, 
N. J., who has made extensive studies along these lines in 
Europe as well as in America; Mr. Percey Alden, of 
Mansfield House, East London, one of the ablest and 
wisest of the workers among the poor in the world’s 
metropolis; the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, who knows both 
the city and the country; and the Rev. J. L. Wells, of the 
People’s Palace, Jersey City. 

Mr. Armstrong surprised some by justifying the removal 
of churches from the down town districts of our cities, and 
yet he gave good reasons for his faith, He spoke of the 
growth of cities and the exceeding complexity of the prob- 
lems before us. Dr. Bradford considered the two classes, 
both of which are about equally neglected, viz., the poor 
in the tenements, and the rich pagans who rotate between 
club-houses and race-courses, between Europe and America, 
and who are the hardest of all classes to reach. He enu- 
merated the following among the hindrances to successful 
work in the cities, viz: Danominationalism, which seeks 
first its own glory; traditionalism, which insists on doing 
things as they always have been done in the past; and 
ignorance of the problem to be solved. In speaking of 
some of the special elements of success in city work, he 
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enumerated among others the following : Scientific knowl- 
edge of the problem of the city; a prophetic spirit in the 
ministers, who must dare to lead, and who should be veri- 
table prophets ; adjustment of methods to conditions; the 
recognition that a new environment must go hand in hand 
with preaching, and also a recognition that all men are 
‘‘ possible Christs,” and that the true ideal of the Church 
is “‘a society of saviors.” 

Mr. Percey Alden won all hearts as he described how 
Mansfield House is reaching the “dockers” and iron- 
workers of East London. Mansfield House has grown 
until it is quite as great a force for good as Toynbee Hall. 
Mr. Wells, in a vivid way, told of the work of the People’s — 
Palace in Jersey City; and last came Mr. Puddefoot in 
ove of his inimitable speeches, a speech full of eloquence, 
picturesque, pathetic, humorous, showing what America 
does for the foreigners who come to our cities, and what. 
the Church ought to do for the cities. Your correspond- 
ent heard that evening referred to frequently as one of the 
best meetings which the Society has ever held. 

But the next morning was almost equally interesting 
and helpful. Following Dr. Choate’s admirable paper 
came addresses by Dr. Titsworth, of Milwaukee, the Rev. 
C. S. Amaron, of Massachusetts, and the Rev. M. W. 
Montgomery, of Chicago. 

The subject was ‘“‘ The Foreigner in America.” Dr. Tits- 
worth spoke from the standpoint of one who lives among 
the Germans in Milwaukee, Mr. Amaron as a Frenchman, 
and Mr. Montgomery concerning the subject in its larger 
relations to the State and the Church. The last speaker 
advocated the restriction of immigration for a time, until we 
are able to digest the foreign substances already received 
into our body politic. He would have all instruction in 
all our schools given in the English language, and would 
not allow any to take up their residence in America until 
they can read, write, and speak the English language. 
This address, given with clearness and force, excited con- — 
siderable discussion, but was evidently the carefully formu- 
lated opinion of a man well acquainted with his subj:ct. 
General Howard and others differed from him, and advo- 
cated a larger hospitality in continuing to welcome aliens. 
to America. Mr. Montgomery was very careful to say that 
he would limit immigration only for a period of, say, twenty- 
five years. 

The addresses of the Superintendents are always one of 
the most valuable parts of the programme, and they were 
pre-eminently so this year. Perhaps especial mention 
should be made of those by the Rev. Ethan Curtis, of New 
York, and John Askin, D.D., of Iowa. 

The addresses of Thursday afternoon, by the Rev. E D. 
Curtis, of Indiana; the Rev. G. E. Bassett, of Alabama; 
the Rev. A. J. Bailey, of Washington; the Rev. A. A. 
Brown, of Black Hills; the Rev. J. K. Harrison, of Cali- 
fornia, and the Rev. W. S. Hawkes, of Utah, we were not 
able to hear, but all are doing a noble work, and could tell 
a thrilling story of what modern Apostles are doing for 
Christ and humanity. | | | 

The addresses at the closing meeting were by the Rev. 
G. R. Leavitt, D.D, of Cleveland; the Rev. E. P. Ter- 
hune, D.D., of Brooklyn ; the Rev. J. E. Tuttle, of Jamaica 
Plain; the Rev. Dr. Newman, of Washington, D. C., and 
by General O. O. Howard, President of the Society. We 
do not report their addresses in detail because they were 
more general than those which were especially devoted to 
the two subjects whose consideration has made memorable 
this meeting of the Society. | | 

Two or three other facts deserve mention. The first is 
that General O. O. Howard is making a most admirable 
President. He is no mere figurehead, but a President 
who keeps things moving with the spirit and precision 
which might be expected from his military training, while 
his profoundly spiritual nature keeps all the exercises both 
loving and devotional. 

Dr. R. R. Meredith received a most flattering recogni- 
‘tion of the value of his services to the Society, for when 
he desired to decline re-election to the Executive Com- 
mittee, all the officers, as well as all the delegates, united in 
requesting him to remain where his presence is considered 
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to be essential to the efficiency of the work. We rejoice 
to say that, at personal sacrifice, he yielded to the wishes of 
his brethren. It was voted to change the name of the 
Society {from American Home Missionary Society to Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society as soon as the 
change could be legally made, thus securing the large 
bequest made by Mr. Stickney, of Baltimore. 

The year closed with every bill paid and a surplus in the 
treasury. This fact alone was enough to make every one 
at the meetings jubilant. | 

Special mention should be made of the courtesy and 
tact of the Rev. Mr. Swift, who did much for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the visitors. 

One question: If the Home Missionary Society can 
meet, conservatives and liberals, forgetting their theologi- 
cal differences, and all working together like brethren for 
the one Lord’ whom all recognize and the one humanity 
for whom Christ died, why may not the same harmony 
prevail at the meetings of the American Board? Simply 
and solely because, while the one Society trusts the funda- 
mental Congregational principle, and trusts the churches 
to execute it in the best way, the other insists that when 
they approach foreign missions the churches cannot be 
trusted, and the Congregational principle, which always 
works well elsewhere, must be rejected. 


The World’s Fair and Sunday 
Opening 


By the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D. 


From the beginning I have earnestly favored the Sunday 
closing of the Fair. To-day I feel more strongly*than 
ever that it should be closed on Sunday. My recent 
remarks have been misrepresented. Having enumerated 
some of the reasons which led the Directors to favor Sun- 
day opening, I found that these reasons were published as 
my own. I have always deemed such arguments insuffi- 
cient. But I have been exceedingly anxious that the 
Christian Church should not assume a hostile, unpatriotic, 
and indefensible attitude toward this great international 
undertaking. My effort has been to restrain the tenden- 
cies toward boycotting the Fair, and to shield, if possible, 
the Directory from violent criticism. 

No one has labored more earnestly with the Directory, 
in personal conversation and by letters, than I have done, 
to induce them to abide, with unchanging loyalty, by the 
law of Congress. These efforts have given me the oppor- 
tunity of learning precisely their ideas and attitude. They 
believe, conscientiously and most earnestly, in Sunday 
opening. They believe that the law of Congress closing 
the Fair on Sunday was a mistake and a wrong. Many of 
them believe that it was a great blow to the cause of true 
charity and to the best observance of the Christian 
Sabbath. | 

But when Congress made a grant of two and a half mill- 
ions of dollars on condition of Sunday closing, they incon- 
sistently accepted the grant and the condition. I doubt 
not that they firmly intended to abide by the contract thus 
made. But they earnestly believe that, when Congress, in 
March last, diverted from them more than one-fifth of the 
two and a half millions, the contract was thereby broken, 
and that, by promising to return the nearly two millions of 
dollars actually received, they would be at liberty to realize 
their convictions of duty, and legally to open the Fair. on 
Sunday. This is-the way one of the ablest Directors puts 
the case in a personal letter: ‘ Congress made a legisla- 
tive contract, pledging $2,500,000 on a specific condition. 
The grant and condition were (very unwisely) accepted. 
After the $2,500 000 had been contracted (spent, in fact, 
so far as contracts expended it), Congress suddenly, and 
without any notice or consultation with the other contract- 
ing party, diverted over a fifth of the amount so solemnly 
_ pledged, broke its own contract, thereby absolving the 
other party, both in law and morals, from all obligation 
under the first act. That is a plain, indeed an elementary, 
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principle of law. Pious judges have often so decided, and 
no thinking man, of clear perceptions, can justly violate 
the terms of a contract, prescribed in this instance by the 
very party so violating, and then hold the other party 
bound to the very condition upon which the whole con- 
tract is based. Such a one-sided bargain is abhorrent to 
the first principles of justice. But although morally, as 
held by many, we are also absolved from the return of the 
money, and some protest against it, I insist on entire reim- 
bursement, and so the Directory voted finally. Of course 
we can only return the money when we have it, after pay- 
ing valid debts of construction, but ‘ before any payments 
either to ourselves as stockholders or to the city of Chica- 
go.’ Of course no man can expect that the Sundays will 
recoup us the two millions of dollars. Financial loss is 
what we may expect ; but liberty we gain, and love—instead 
of hate—for the Sabbath.” 

With the assurance made to me by leading business men 
that the Exposition would surely have the money to pay 
back the gift of Congress, it seemed to me that the action 
of the Directory relieved them, in large part, from the 
obloquy heaped upon them as a lawless and money-grab- 
bing corporation. While their action in this matter may 
easily and justly be criticised as open to objections, still 
it must be remembered that they were in an exceedingly 
difficult position. But I am convinced that the Directory, 
represented by such high-minded and universally respected 
men as President Higinbotham, Thomas B. Bryan, Charles 
L. Hutchinson, Lyman J. Gage, Ferd. W. Peck, James W. 
Ellsworth, and others, have done what they believed was 
legally and morally right. Personally I have deemed 
their attitude a mistake and a misfortune. But the majority 
of the National Commissioners, voting on the new Sunday 
rule of. the Directors, have voted to sustain the local 
Directory. Whether this action is in accord with the law 
is a question over which the lawyers and the public are 
divided. Fortunately, the matter is this week to be decided 
by the United States Court. | , 

Sunday closing never had so many friends as now. 
Many who had favored Sunday opening believe that the 


only right and safe way is strict obedience to the will of 


the Nation, expressed by the law of Congress. Yesterday’s 
Sunday opening, though favored by a most beautiful day, 
did not draw half the crowd that was generally expected. 
One of our city papers calls the result a stinging rebuke 
to the Sunday openers. I have strongly urged that it was 
a mistake to offend such a great multitude of the Christian 
people of America, who, with the Fair closed on Sunday, 
would be generous patrons of the Exposition. Iam confi- 
dent that nothing at this time will be better for the Fair 
than a speedy decision of the Court that the contract has 
never been broken by Congress and that the law closing 
the gates on Sunday must be enforced. 

I believe that many of the Directors would, in the 
present perplexities and uncertainties, be glad of this 
authoritative decision. ‘The pressure for Sunday opening 
brought to bear on them has been enormous. Their own 
firm convictions have been along the line of this effort, but 
they realize that their action, though taken by them con- 
scientiously, requires explanation and defense. If the 
Court decides that the Fair must be closed, there will be 
great rejoicing on the part of millions of us who have 


worked hard for that result. If the Court decides that the 


law or the contract has been broken by Congress, and the 
Fair is opened on Sunday, then I see no sufficient reason 
why we who have favored Sunday closing should with- 
draw our support from the Exposition. We have done 
what we could to close the gates. We have secured the 
National approbation of Sunday closing. The United 
States Government Building will be shut. At least fifteen 
of the State buildings will be closed. The machinery will 
not be running to any great extent. The right to a seventh- 


day rest for employees will be recognized. Exhibitors who © 


wish it can cover their exhibits on Sunday, as many of 
them did yesterday. This modified form of Sunday open- 
ing is what many thousands of Sunday closers now believe 
would have been the wisest policy from the start. 
Furthermore, if this partial opening of the Fair is 
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achieved, let us not forget that the United States Court will 
indorse its legality. ‘The business men with whom I have 
consulted and the Directors have informed me that there 
is not the least doubt that the Fair will be permanently 
closed on Sunday if the decision of the National Court is 
adverse to the rule recently made. 

I wish to add a few words in regard to the present dis- 
position in some quarters to stab the Exposition if the 
gates are finally opened on Sunday. A blow aimed at the 
Fair is a very serious matter. We may not approve of 
the course of the local Directors and the National Com- 
missioners, but if we strike at the Exposition the blow 
affects many besides those whom we deem the offending 
parties. ‘This World’s Fair is the achievement of all man- 
kind. If we aim a hostile blow against it, that blow falls 
on every exhibitor, on every artist, inventor, mechanic, 
scholar, and explorer who has contributed to this greatest 
of world’s universities. That blow will fall upon every 


_ State in the Union which has expended money for the 


Fair. It will fall upon the more than fifty nations partici-~ 
pating in this jubilee of civilization. If,in order to express 

our disapprobation of a few earnest and most reputable 

business men in Chicago, many of them Christians, all of 

them public-spirited men, liberal givers to schools, churches, 

and charities, we smite the Columbian Exposition, 

the blow falls with no special damage on these men, but 

on our Nation and on the Church. It is a blow at the 

marvelous series of World-Congresses for which many 

thousands of the world’s best men and women have been 

preparing. The World’s Fair is a great patriotic, national 

and international undertaking, and, having done what we 

could to close the gates on Sunday, we are not justified by 

the mistakes of the Directors in taking a hostile attitude 

to this sublime festival of patriotism, peace, brotherhood, 

and civilization. Pulpits will not be able to hold the pews 

to a course such as some earnest men now favor. I do 

not believe that we do right in advising the American peo- 

ple to deny themselves the grand and noble opportunities 

of education, never again possible to most of us, furnished 

by the World’s Fair and the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

I believe that the loss of influence which will come to the 

American churches, if church members should be per- 

suaded to boycott the Fair, will be lamentable. It will 

look like a mean and malicious way of announcing their 
Sabbath principles. I believe that, doing all that we can 

in wisdom and fairness for Sunday closing, we ought still 

to visit the Exposition, with hearts filled with patriotic 
pride and with devout thanksgivings to God that American 

citizens have revived “the glory that was Greece and the 

grandeur that was Rome,” have eclipsed Paris in art, 

have opened a nobler university than Germany ever built, . 
have gathered ia a scene of Venetian loveliness many of. 
the most splendid achievements of the ‘Christian centuries, 
have emphasized by an unparalleled series of Congresses 
the higher victories of the soul, and, by giving forty-five days 
to the Congresses of Religion, and summoning ail faiths 
into one friendly conference, have furnished Christianity 
an opportunity, as General Booth has said, “ of impress- 

ing the whole world with the spirit of the Gospel.” 

Not only as a true American, but as a loyal Chicagoan, 

I urge the American people to make the best of our 
glorious opportunities. This city has faults enough, and 
we perceive them more keenly than outsiders. But there 
is another aspect of our life. Professor von Holst is said 
to have remarked, in a meeting of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity : *‘ People call Chicago the capital of materialism, 

but I think it is the capital of idealism. Here men believe 
in great ideas, and with marvelous celerity put them into 


execution.”’ 


Chicago, 
Another View 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of May 27, under title “The World’s 
Fair,” is given what purports to be a judicial statement of 
the facts involved in the question of “Sunday closing,” 
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and upon which statement an indictment is drawn against 
the Directory of the Fair charging them with “ obtaining 
money under false pretenses.” This is a serious charge, 
and one not lightly to be made against such men as com- 
pose the Directory of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
especially by an authority usually so eminently fair in judg- 
ment and of such wide circulation, without having carefully 
considered every material fact bearing upon the question at 
issue. | 

In stating the conditions upon which the gift was made 
to the Directors of the World’s Fair, you have doubtless 
quoted correctly the language of the act, as follows : first, 
that the ‘ World’s Columbian Exposition pay all the 
expenses, costs, and charges of the great departments 
organized for the purpose of conducting the work of the 
Exposition ;” and, second, “that the said Exposition shall 
not be open to the public on the first day of the week, 
commonly called Sunday.” 

Here, then, is an express promise to pay a stipulated 
sum on the one hand, and an agreement to perform certain 
acts on the other. If we view this act of the National 
Legislature in the light of a gift of two and one-half mills 
ions of dollars to the Columbian Exposition, we are forced 
to the conclusion’ that the Government has broken faith 
and rendered the contract a nullity, in that it has failed 
to deliver to the Directory of the Columbian Exposition 
the stipulated sum of two and one-half millions of dollars— 
delivery and possession being the two necessary constitu- 
ents of a gift. But, as the United States Government is 
not in the habit of giving something for nothing, we are 
appraised by the language of the act that the two and one- 
half millions is not intended as a gift, butas asumof money | 
in liquidation of all indebtedness of the Government— 
present and prospective—involved in the support of the 
great’ departments of the Exposition, including the receiv- 
ing and entertaining of the representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments, and of their famous men and women, all of 
whom, as guests of the Nation, should receive a welcome 
in accordance with their station and as becomes our Na- 
tional hospitality. 

The National Legislature, after weeks of higgling, finally 
succeeded in securing a promise from the Directory to 
relieve it from all financial responsibility in support of the 
great departments aforesaid, and also to relieve the Gov- 
ernment of the difficult and delicate task of deciding the | 
question of Sunday closing; and -upon the Directory 
promising so to do, agreed to pay, for the services nomi- 
nated in the bond, the sum of two and one-half millions of 
dollars. 

Now, if the second, or Sunday clause, was the only stip- 
ulation mentioned by the Act authorizing the appropriation, 
the refusal of the Government to carry out its part of the 
contract, by withdrawing over one-fifth of the sum agreed 
upon, was a plain violation of the grant, and absolved the 
party of the second part from its agreement to keep the 
gates of the Fair closed on Sunday. 

This seems so plain, to quote your own paragraph, that 
to argue it is almost to insult the moral sense of your 
readers. | 

The hypothetical cases stated have no bearing upon the 
real issue, which isthe broken pledge of the Government. 

And the further statement, “To take $2,000,000 from the 
American people on an explicit condition, and then violate 
the condition, is to set an object-lesson of dishonesty to 
every child in the United States,” is evidence that you en- 


_tirely misapprehend the nature of the contract between the 


Government and the World’s Columbian Exposition, as a 
careful reading of the Act appropriating this money clearly 
shows, and is untrue in fact, and will, if not corrected, 
mislead your readers and do great injustice to the Expo- 
sition Directors. | 

A great Fair, in honor of a great event in the history of 
a great nation, should receive great aid and great encour- 
agement, instead of, as in this case, a broken pledge and 
a Government’s lamentable disregard of its own responsi- 
bilities, greatness, and honor. 

J. G. MILLIGAN. 
Chicago, III. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Concerning Breaking of Faith’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


And the children of Israel smote them not, because the piece of the congre- 
gation had sworn unto them by the Lord God of Israel. And all the conareae 
tion murmured against tl.e princes. But all the princes said unto all the 
congregation, We have sworn unto them by the Lord God of Israel: now there- 
fore we may not touch them.—Joshua ix., 18, 19. 

Tbe Book of Joshua is said to represent a barbaric and 
heathen state of morality. I think the American people 
may learn some lessons of morality from that book. 

The Children of Israel had come into Canaan. They 
were going to take possession of the land much as the 
American people have taken possession of this land—with 
very little respect to the rights of the aborigines. The 
people of the city of Gibeon heard of their coming and de- 
sired to make peace with them. So they played a trick on 
the Children of Israel. They got some old bottles and 
some old clothes, and they made them as dusty and dirty and 
worn as they could, and then they came to the Children 
of Israel and said, We want to make a treaty of peace 
with you. And Joshua said, Where did you come from? 
They said, We have come from a great distance; you can 
see by our old bottles and our old clothes. And Joshua, 
without waiting to make inquiry, said, Well, if you have 
come from a great distance we will make peace with you ; 
and so they made a treaty of peace. Three days after 
they found that this city was in the heart of the territory 
they were going to take for themselves. Then there was 
a public sentiment created; the peopie demanded that 
the treaty be broken; but the princes replied, “We will 
not break it; we have — our word, and our word shall 
stand.” I think the American people may learn a lesson 
of simple, alphabetic morality from this old story in the 
Book of Joshua. 

In 1868 Anson Burlingame, at that time our Minister to 
China, came to this country from across the sea, to pro- 
pose on behalf of the Chinese Government, which had 
intrusted him with that mission, that we should make a 
treaty of alliance with them; and then he was going to 
Europe to ask the European nations to make a similar 
treaty of alliance with them. How jubilant we were, and 
proud that by our Christian diplomacy we had won the 
opening of the ports of China, which England had not been 
able to win by her bombarding! How proud we were of 
our better treatment and our larger honor! We made the 
treaty, and Anson Burlingame went across the sea to one 
court after another in Europe to make the treaties there ; 
and died suddenly, in Russia, lamented—dying all too 
young. The Chinese began to come. They would work 
for lower wages than other men; they could live on less 
food than other men ; they would do work that other men 
would not do ; and America began to get tired of them. 


In twelve years after we had made this covenant with them 


we proposed a new treaty. Wesaid to China, We wish to 
restrict the immigration to this country, but we pledge our- 


selves that we will treat in honor all the Chinamen who 


have come here under the previous treaty. China assented 
and the treaty was made. It contained the following 
clause : 


Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United States as 
teachers, students, merchants, or from curiosity, together with 
their body and household servants, and Chinese laborers who 
are now in the United States, shall be allowed to go and come 
of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded all 
the rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are 
accorded to the citizens and subjects of the most favored nation. 


That solemn contract we made with China thirteen 
years ago. Two years after that we passed a law restrict- 
ing the immigration of the Chinese. And then we began to 
give them all the favors and privileges which are accorded 


to the most favored nations residing in our midst! We 
1 Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday mo , Ma 
28, 1893.- Reported stenographically by revised the 


author. 
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shut them from our social fellowship, and then we com- 

plained that they herded together. We said, We will not 

naturalize you, and then we complained that they did not be- 

come citizens. We mobbed them, and then we complained 

that they did not bring their wives and their children. 

We shut them out of our theaters and churches; and then 

we complained that they organized their own theaters and 

worshiped in their own temples. Finally, last year, with 

this treaty still standing, this pledge still unchanged, with 

no proposition to change it, with our hand and seal still 

on the bond to give to these Chinese people all the 

privileges which we give to any other people resident 

among us, we passed a law that any Chinaman residing in 

this country should be treated as a “suspect,” that he 

should be liable to be deported to his own country, that 

in order to remain in this country the burden of proof 

should be upon him to show that he had come here before 
the act of 1882, that he must prove that fact by white 
testimony, and that if he failed to prove that fact by white 
testimony we would either put him to hard labor in this 
country or would send him back to his old country. We 
stand before the nations of the earth as a Nation that 
breaks its contract with other peoples if they are not strong 
enough to enforce the contract. Do you suppose that any 
one would have proposed to treat the Italians in that way? 
or the Irish in that way? or the Germans in that way? 
No! no! Italians and Irish and Germans have votes at. 
home and governments abroad. 

Now, I do not deny the right of a nation t6 restrict: 
immigration ; I assert the right. I do not deny the right- 
of the United States to close its ports against undesirable: 
immigrants; I affirm the right. But I denounce the: 
iniquity of making a solemn contract with a people, under 
that contract beckoning men over here by thousands and! 
by tens of thousands, and then, when they are here, with- 
out so much as proposing to change our treaty, annulling 
it with our own hand, and marking every man under that 
treaty as a plague and as a criminal. 

We proposed to get up a great World’s Fair. It was 
going to be the greatest World’s Fair the world has ever 
seen, and I think it will be. We invite all the nations of 
the earth to our great World’s Fair. And then we begin 
to discuss the question whether we will open it or close it 
on Sunday. The World’s Fair in England had been closed ; 
the World’s Fair in Philadelphia had been closed; the 
Americar exhibits at the Paris Fair had been closed. A 
very large proportion of the native American population 
were in favor of the closing; a very large proportion of 
the foreign population were in favor of opening. I will 
say frankly that I myself was in doubt, am in doubt to this 
day, which would have been the wiser policy. I think if 
the authority had been invested in me to determine, I would 
have voted for an opening on the Sabbath, with a closing 
of the machinery, as on the whole the policy least likely 
to bring disrepute on the Sabbath, and least likely to be 
injurious to the morals of the community. But this aside. 
We debated the question hotly, Shall this Fair be opened - 
or closed on Sunday? The debate was transferred from 
the press to Congress; Congress, after consideration, 
voted to appropriate $2,500,000 on the distinct condition 
that the Fair should be closed on Sunday. That I may 
be exactly accurate I will read the condition of the law: 


It is hereby declared that all appropriations herein made for 
or pertaining to the World’s Columbian Exposition are made 
upon the condition that the said Exposition shall not be open to 
the public on the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday. 


This was not a mere appropriation of $2,500,000, because 
Congress voted that this $2,500,000 should be made in 
special Columbian half-dollars and that those half-dollars 
should be given to the Directors of the Exposition; and so 
far as regards $2,000,000 this was done, and the Columbian 
half-dollars were sold, most of them, at a dollar apiece ; so 
that by this appropriation the Fair has received probably 
about $4,000,000 from the people of the United States on 
the explicit condition that the Fair shall be closed on the 
day commonly called Sunday. No sooner was this money 
fairly in the hands of the Directors than they began to. 
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discuss the question how they could keep the money and 


open the Fair. 
That is a simple, plain, Anglo-Saxon statement of the 


fact. Every day, every week. people were given to under- 


stand all over this country that the question was being 
debated, and that perhaps the Fair would be open on 
Sunday. Every week thousands of men surged up to the 


grounds expecting to find them open; every week they 


found them closed, and went to the “wild and woolly” 
shows that abounded in the neighborhood; and every 
week the operation was repeated. The Directors got a 
lawyer to tell them that the Exposition was only that 
which was under the roofs of the buildings, and that the 
grounds and the side-shows were no part of the Exposition, 
and could be open. They discovered that Congress had 
kept back half a million dollars—really appropriated by 
Congress for a special purpose of the Fair—and therefore, 


they said, the wholecontract has been annulled. And, finally, 


they set the lawaside and declared that the Fair should be 


| open, with closing of machinery and with religious services 


and sacred music, because “the Board believes that such 
policy will be a full recognition of the American Sabbath.” 
As to any recognition of American honor in keeping 
plighted faith they were silent. I read the exact words of 
their resolution : 

Resolved, That both the Exposition buildings and grounds 
shall be open during the Sundays of this Exposition; that the 
operation of the machinery in Machinery Hall shall be suspended as 
far as practicable ; that all exhibitors and employees be relieved 
from duty on that day, except so far as their presence is essen- 
tial to the protection of life and property; that there should be 
religious services and sacred music in Choral and Music Halls. 
The Board believes that such policy will be a full recognition of 
the American Sabbath. 


But it is said*that they propose to pay back the money. 
This is their preposition : 

Resolved, further, That, in case the foregoing is carried into 
effect, this corporation pledges and obligates itself to return to 
the Government, on demand, that portion of the appropriation 
received by virtue of the act of August 5, 1892—to wit: the sum 
of $1,929,120, from and out of the net receipts of this corpora- 
tion, after the payment of all just and valid debts and obligations, 
and before any payments shall be made to the stockholders or 
the city of Chicago. 


That is, we will take your money, given on condition 
that the Fair shall be closed, and then we will open the Fair, 
and if we have any money left we will pay it back again. 

The question is no longer one of Sabbath-keeping ; it is 
one of keeping faith. It was a very fair question whether 
the Fair would not be better open than closed on Sunday. 
I believe, on the whole, it would. But, from the standpoint 
of one who believed in the Sunday opening, I denounce 
this act of taking money from the men who did not believe 
in Sunday opening, and violating the condition on which 
that money was paid, and then pretending to virtue by 
saying, If there is anything left after we have paid every- 
body else, we will pay you. Suppose that Baron Rothschild 
had said, We will give you two millions and a half if you 
will keep the Fair closed on Saturdays, would it have been 
an honest thing to take the money and open the Fair? 
Suppose the workingmen of this country had raised two 
and a half million dollars to give to the Fair, and said, We 
will give you this money provided one day in seven, any 
day you like, is kept as a holiday, would it have been an 
honest thing to take the money and open the Fair every 
day of the week? Suppose that Congress had appropri- 
ated two and a half million dollars on condition that the Fair 
should be ofen on Sunday, and then the Sabbatarians had 
made such a public sentiment that the Directors had closed 
the Fair on Sunday, I wonder what the ,“‘ Evening Post’”’ 
would have to say about the morality of that transaction ? 

With these two flagrant breaches of good faith before 
us, I wish to make them the text for some reflections on 
honesty and honor. 

Society in its primitive conditions is bound together by 
force. A standing army is necessary, or a great police. 
But as society becomes civilized other bonds than those 
of force take the place. It is bound together by immate- 
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rial and invisible bonds, and these subtler and invisible 
bonds constitute the very framework of our civilized life. 
If they are disregarded, life reverts to its barbaric and 
pagan forms. These bonds are two, and akin to one an- 
other—truth and honor. We live on the assumption that 
when a man tells us something that is or has been we may 
trust that he is telling the truth. If he violates that law, | 
if he sets aside that bond, we call him a liar. We also 
assume that if a man declares that he will do something in 
the future he means to do it, and will do it if he has the 
power to do it. And we act: on that assumption. His 
doing so when it is difficult or disadvantageous to him we 
call honor; the violation of his pledge we call dishonor or 


_ disbonesty. Now, a falsehood is not merely a crime against 
_ the individual to whom the falsehood is told, it tends to 
' dissolve the very bonds that bind the community together. 


A breach of contract, a violated pledge, is not a mere 
wrong to the individual man who has trusted our word, it 
also tends to dissolve the very bonds that bind society 
together. If we cannot trust one another, then we must 
go back to force and violence. We are doing it now in 
Chicago because we cannot trust the plighted word of men 
who said, This Fair shall not be open on Sunday. Men 
are calling on the marshal, and the police, and even the 


Standing army, to close the gates and keep them closed. 
The subtle bond of honor has broken, and the pagan bond 


of force has to be invoked to take its place or the pledge 
be broken and the obligation fail. 

Now, there are many signs in America that the standard 
of honor is not what it ought to be. I want to speak of 
two or three of them. 

Whenever a bride and groom come into church, or in 
their parlor stand before the priest or minister, this is 
what he says to them, and this is what they say 
in reply: ‘“ Wilt thou have this woman to be thy 
wedded wife, to live together after God’s ordinance in the 


holy state of matrimony? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, 


honor and keep her in sickness and in health, and, forsak- 
ing all others, keep thee only unto her, so long as ye both 


“shall live?” ‘I will.” ‘* Wilt thou have this man to be 


thy wedded husband, to live together after God’s ordi- 
nance in the holy state of matrimony? Wilt thou obey 
him and serve him, love, honor, and keep him, and, forsak- 
ing all others, keep thee only unto him, so long as ye both 


shall live?” “TI will.” In California a few years ago 
‘there were two divorce suits. In one the husband was 
trying to get a divorce from the wife ; in the other the wife 
‘was trying to get a divorce from the husband; and this 


was the testimony of the husband: “ My wife would not 
get up in the morning, nor would she call me in the morn- 
ing; she would not do anything I requested; all this has 
caused me great mental suffering and anguish.” And this 
was the testimony of the wife in the other suit: “ During 
our whole married life my husband has never offered to. 
take me out riding; this has been a source of great mental 
suffering andinjury.” [Laughter.] Yes, we laugh at that, 
and I suppose we cannot well nelp laughing at-it; but, 
after all, what a shame it is, and how it ought to make the 
cheek of the American mantle with shame, that here in 
America men and women should be found—not now and 
then one rare case, for the average of divorces in the 
Northern States of America is one divo.ce to every five to 
nine marriages—that here in America there should be 
found men and women to stand up before God and pledge 
themselves in solemn vow to love, to honor, to comfort, 
to take for better or for worse, and then to tear up that 


vow and scatter its fragments to the winds, as though it 
were nothing, fling it away, and seek separation from the 
solemn pledge, because the husband has not taken 


the wife riding, and the wife has not risen up early 
enough in the morning! And, O my friends to whom 
I talk this day! there is not one of you here, husband 


and wife, who have known any estrangement, any cold- 
ness, any tears of bitterness coming where there ought 
only to be tears of love—there is not one single married 


couple here to-day, who have known what it is in any 
wise to drift apart, whose drifting apart did not come from 
a violated vow and pledge. Who can read the daily 
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papers, and see therein the evidence of matrimonial infelic- 
ity, and quarreling, and separation, and not feel that the 
laxity of divorce in America bears its witness against the 
American people as a people that are learning to disregard 
solemn vows? The home is not bound together by walls 
and aroof; it is bound together by love and honor. How 
many parents there are who teach their children violated 
honor! How many men who would not sign a note unless 
they felt sure that the money would be forthcoming to 
pay it, who would not make engagements to preach a 
sermon or deliver an address unless they felt reasonably 
sure that they could do it when the time came, will make 
promise after promise to their children and tear them up 
and fling them away with utter carelessness, and not know 
that in the very process they are teaching their children to 
be not only false to themselves and false to their fellows, 
but traitors to liberty and order and society ! 

I believe that there has never been a time in the history 
of the world, perhaps never a nation, in which commercial 
obligations were regarded with more sensitiveness of honor 
than they are in America ; still, it is well for us to remember 
that all our commerce and our trade depend upon our hon- 
esty ; itis well to remember that we are so knitted together that 
a broken promise on one side of the globe may be a broken 
promise on the other side of the globe; it is well for us to 
remember that men cannot make rash and heedless prom- 
ises in South America without threatening bankruptcy in 
- London and bankruptcy in New York and bankruptcy in 
Australia and Germany and France; it is well to remem- 
ber that, when you have made your promise, you have made 
it, not only to the man who has received it, but to the whole 
‘civilized globe. If, as I believe is true, the commercial 
world does have the sense of honor and maintains it, it 
can hardly be said that the commercial standard of honor 
in political service is at its highest in America. I am not 
going to enter into any discussion of bimetallism and mon- 
ometallism, silver coinage or gold coinage, or anything of 
that sort: this is not the time or place for such discus- 
sions ; but this is the time and place to say with emphasis 
that it is more than a political folly, itinvolves more than a 
commercial disaster, it involves National dishonor, if we 
so allow our currency to be tampered with by political 
considerations and methods that a dollar shall be less to 
any man than it was in the issuing of it. Who will affirm 
that political honor is sacred in America? Who does not 
know that political promises count for nothing? In our 
political platforms pledges are made like nets to catch fish, 
and when the fishing season is over the net is hung up 
to dry and be ready for the next election, or it is thrown 
away altogether. Parties pledge themselves to civil ser- 
vice reform before election, and laugh at it after election ; 
pledge themselves to revenue reform, and after election 
begin to discuss whether the revenue shall be changed 
or no; pledge themselves to temperance legislation, and 
get into power only to find convenient excuses for not 
giving the temperance legislation. 

In the earlier stages of society honor belonged to the 
class. ‘The class was bound together by an esprit de corps. 
Its motto was zoblesse oblige. But this honor bound only 
the class. An act which would dishonor a noble was not 
dishonorable in a villein. It was not dishonor to break 
faith with infidels or with Jews. Democracy abolishes 
classes, and with the abolition of the class goes the class 
honor. Some feeble remnants of it are left, but only as 
memorials of an existing past. There is a professional 
honor among physicians, and another code of professional 
honor among lawyers, and another among merchants, and 
another among workingmen. The lawyer may be insol- 
vent without losing caste, but the merchant not. The 
church may be bankrupt without being despoiled of its 
credit, but the insurance company not. A striking relic 

of this partial and fragmentary and often false code of 
_ honor of the past is seen in the spirit in certain American 
circles of to-day which makes it less a breach of honor to 
take the life of a ‘‘scab’’ than to take the job of a union man. 
But for the most part democracy, destroying the class 
Spirit, destroys with it the class honor. The chivalry of 


romanticism perishes with romanticism. The loyalty of 
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feudalism died when feudalism died. Is, then, honor to 
die out of American life? Are we to go back to barba- 
rism? Are we to make our pledges one to another and 
count them naught unless there is some law at hand to 
enforce them? If so, we may well lament the progress 
which has dissolved a feudal system rich in codes of honor, 
though partial and imperfect, only to give us a democracy 
with no code of honor whatsoever. Or will the press and 
the pulpit unite to create a public opinion, and, creating it, 
express and enforce it, which will make a code of honor 
more sacred than any code of laws, and which will punish 
the breach of plighted faith by a public contumely more 
to be dreaded than a prison cell ? 

It is true that there are vows that are better broken than 
fulfilled. When Herod promised that he would give the 
dancer anything she asked, and she asked for the head of 
John the Baptist on a charger, he would have done well to 
annul his promise, as he would have done better not to 
have made it at all. But the violated faith illustrations of 
which I have given is not of that kind. There are cases 
where the circumstances do so change that he who has 
made a pledge has aright to set it aside, believing that the 
one to whom he has made it would consent if he knew the 
facts could be gotten at. But the violated pledges Iam 
speaking of are not of that kind. Who will say thata 
pledge to treat Chinamen decently is an immoral pledge? 
Who will say that a pledge to close the World’s Fair on 
Sunday is an immoral pledge? le 

I desire to bring you back, then, to the morality of the 
Book of Joshua. I do not often wish topreach to any larger 
congregation than God gives me; but I wish to-day F 
could preach this sermon, only one much stronger, to every 
congregation in the land. For I want to bear my witness - 
against violated pledges. Have you ever thought what 
the sin of Pilate was? He knew what was right, and did 
what was wrong because public clamor coerced him. Who 
can say, in the light of American history, that there is no 
danger of the crime of Pilate in American life ? 


The Coming One’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


The Jews believed in a Messiah, and in a Messiah who 
would be a Saviour. But they believed that he would save 
the Jewish people, and they believed that he would save 
them from national disaster. To this expectation Malachi 
addressed himself. You are right, he said, in effect; the 
Lord will come—the Messiah whom ye seek. 


But who may endure the day of his coming ? 
And who may stand when he appeareth ? 
For he is like the fire of the refiner. 


He will come in judgment, and he will come, not to save 
from national disaster, but to purify from national sin. 
He will be a fire, destroying whatever is corrupt and cor- 
rupting, saving only what is pure and righteous. He will 
come fer judgment; and judgment will begin with the peo- 
ple of God, and the unrighteous, whether Jew or Gentile, 
will be as stubble. And the Sun of righteousness will not 
arise to complete its healing till the fire of righteousness 
has done its work of purification by destruction. 

I make no attempt to give an exposition of the histori- 
cal significance of this prophecy. That I leave to others. 
It is still a prophecy. Through this glass I turn to look, 
not toward the past, but toward the future. 

1. Christ is still the Coming One. The prophecies of 
neither Old Testament nor New Testament have reached 
their fulfillment. The New Testament points forward to 
a future coming almost as distinctly as it points backward 
to a past one. Christianity is not yet in the preterit 
The Incarnation is not ended. The Church has 
walked quite too long with its face turned wholly toward 
the past. This is one reason why it has not made greater 
progress. The Gospel speaks to hope as well as to mercy, | 
and to fear and awe as well as to hope. Second Advent- 
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ism has been accompanied by so many vagaries that no 
one ought to wonder that it has fallen into disrepute. But 
this is a reason for purifying it, not for repudiating it. 
The letter killeth; the spirit maketh alive. The literal 
interpretation of the symbolism which prophesies a future 
Coming of the Lord has killed faith in it; a spiritual 
interpretation of that symbolism will make that faith alive 
again. It was unquestionably the faith of the primitive 
Church, It is to-day the faith of the profoundest students 
of the Bible—witness Alford and Meyer. It is the faith 
of the most aggressive workers in the Christian Church— 
witness Moody and, I believe, Spurgeon. Of this Coming 
the prophet here gives intimations. What says he of it? 
2. He says that the Messiah will come to judge and to 
destroy. Not only his fan will be in his hand, but fire will 
go out of his mouth. This saving work is a double work. 
lt is partly choosing out from a corrupt world what is 
savable, it is partly destroying what is unsavable. Some 
types and intimations of this second process we get from 
time to time. But these types are prophecies of the great 
and terrible consummation when he will utterly consume 
whatever offends and vitiates and perverts. He comes as 
the soap of the fuller, to cleanse what is cleansable. But 
not all can be cleansed. He will come also as the fire of 
the refiner, to destroy what cannot be purified. And in 
this process of judgment he will begin at the house of God. 
He did so before; he will again. He forgave the woman 
taken in adultery, and condemned her Pharisaic accusers. 
He pardoned repentant Peter, and the weeping Magdalen, 
but he denounced as whited sepulchers the men who robbed 
widows and for a pretense made long prayers. The Christ 
who drives the traders from the Temple, the Christ who 
denounces the hypocrites, the generation of vipers, is the 
refiner, and his divine wrath intimates the fire which else- 
where he intimates in words of solemn and awful import. 
3. Who may endure the day of his Coming? Who may 


- stand when he appeareth? Who will perish before it? 


These are awful queries for every one of us to ask. Who 
will perish? The schismatic? the unbeliever? the 
doubter of orthodoxy? the impugner or critic of the 
Church? These are they who have perished before the 
sword and in the fires of the Church. When it has under- 
taken to sit as a refiner, these are they whom it has 
counted dross. But there is no intimation of a like refin- 


ing when His fire is kindled in the earth. Listen: 


Against the sorcerers and against the adulterers, 
Against those who swear to a falsehood, 

And against those who wrest the wages of the hireling, 
The widow and the orphan, 

And turn aside the stranger as to his right, 

And fear not me, saith Jehovah of Hosts. 


Not creed or ceremony, not priestly absolution nor 
Protestant church record, will serve as a protection 
against that fire; nor yet will that fire burn any one, what- 
ever his creed or sect, who has done justly, loved mercy, 
and walked humbly with his God. 

4. Awful as this fire will be, awful as is all the refining 
of the Lord who is a consuming fire, he consumes only 
what he cannot save; and all that he cannot save he burns. 
Of all the gold, not one whit will be burned. In heretic or 
orthodox, in pagan or Christian, within church walls or 
without them, whatever is divine will emerge from the 
flames purified and perfected. Whatsoever does not 
emerge will be utterly destroyed. Neither root nor branch 
shall be left. The end of the burning is destruction, not 
torment. He curses not as an infinite Torquemada; the 
kindling of the fire is not the kindling of an infinite and 
eternal auto-da-fé. His fire is the fire of the reformer; it 
burns what it cannot save, and it burns only that it may 
save. His flames are purifying flames. There is no war- 
rant for the idea, that has come down to us from an age of 
cruelty in punishment, that fire is a symbol of prolonged 
torture. It is a symbol of destruction. The unquench- 
able fire consumes the tares and the chaff. The refiner’s 
fire consumes the dross. The fire of Gehenna burning in 
the valley of Tophet consumes the refuse of the city. I 
do not press the simile. I seek not to draw aside the 
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_ awful veil which hides the future from my sight. But 


when another, more curious than myself, assumes to do so, 
and to defend the torments of immortal spirits in unending 
flames, he disregards, or violates—sometimes the one, 
sometimes the other—the laws of symbolic interpretation. 
The fires of awful import in the Bible imagery are fires 
which do not torment, but destroy, utterly, ineradicably, 
with no hope or possibility of phcenix-like restoration from 
their ashes, all things that corrupt and destroy the life of 
love and truth and righteousness. | 

5. And then, when the day of destruction is passed, shall 
come the day of perfected redemption. The bow of prom- 
ise followed the deluge of water ; a brighter light shall fol- 
low the deluge of fire : | 


The Sun of righteousness shall arise, 
And there shall be healing in his wings. 


When the wicked have become as ashes, then shall right- 
eousness and peace spring up, and the old-time desert shall 
bud and blossom asthe rose. And there shall be a new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
For this we are to work and watch and hope and pray. 
For this Coming of the Lord we are to prepare the high- 
way. And all ministry of the Gospel, all instruction in 
righteousness, all work of church and school-house and 
Christian home, is a making of this path straight, that He 


whose right it is may come. How long, O Lord, how 


long ? 


What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch. For ye know 
neither the day nor the hour when the Son of man cometh. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings : June 19— 
Praise the beauty of holiness (2 Chron. xx., 19-22); June 
20—That I may shew forth ali Thy praise (Ps. ix, 1-14); 
June 21—Praise is comely (Ps. xxxiii., 1-9) ; June 22 —-My 
lips shall praise Thee (Ps. Ixiii.,, 1-7); June 23—Enter 
into His courts with prais: (Ps. c.); June 24—Oh that 
men would praise the Lord (Ps. cvii., 7-15); June 25— 
Praise and consecration service (2 Chron. xxix., 25-36). 


Things Not Vital 


In a sermon preached two or three weeks ago by the 
Rev. T. T. Munger, of New Haven, he used what the New 
Haven paper which reports the utterance rightly calls 
Striking Words :” 


The important questions in the religious world are not those 
which are now agitating it—questions as to the authorship of 
the Pentateuch, the origin of the Jewish ritual, progressive or 
immediate sanctification in the next world—questions that are 
important as we foolishly make them important, questions that 


no man of thought, unless involved in theological or ecclesiastical 


meshes, would ever talk seriously. It is the strange thing in 
theological controversy that the question in debate is seldom 
important, and generally it is too trivial for respectful considera- 
tion. Take, for example, the questions underlying the troubles 
of our own Board of Foreign Missions and those now under- 
lying debate in Washington ; they would be thrown out of any 
court, except an ecclesiastical one, as unworthy of discussion. 
These questions—those at the Mission House and those in 
Washington—do not reflect the progress of human thought; 
they show no advance beyond the thought of the darkest of 
Christian ages, indeed ; there never was a Christian age in which 
thought in respect to some of these questions was not as rational 
as that revealed in the present discussions. They are aside 
from the thought of the age, and have no relation to the growth 
and progress of human intelligence. 

To attempt to find Christian truth by the discussion of these 
questions is like searching in caves for planets. 3 

Kingsley put the distinction into one trenchant sentence : 
“God’s kingdom is not a kingdom of fanatics yelling for a 
doctrine, but of willing, loving, obedient hearts.” The Church 
is reaping the mistake of transferring the emphasis of Christian- 
ity from life to dogma, of making it consist in propositions to 
be believed instead of a manner and spirit of living. About 
doctrines there will be inevitable dispute; about life almost 
none. It is well to have doctrines, and to hammer away at them 
till they take the best possible likeness to truth, but let us not 
deceive ourselves into thinking that they stand for Christianity. 
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The World 


This old and honored institution of 
‘sacred learning is just closing one of 
the most successful years which it has 
known for along time. It has a Faculty of the ablest scholars 
in their special departments to be found in the whole land; and 
there have been in attendance during the year eighty-two stu- 
dents, most of them picked men from the various American col- 
leges. The Seminary has suffered a great Joss in the removal 
of Professor Tucker to Dartmouth, but the Rev. Theodore C. 
Pease, of Malden, has just been chosen as his successor, and 
it is expected that he will accept and worthily fill the chair 
already made famous by such incumbents as Professors Phelps 
and Tucker. Mr. Pease is a graduate of Harvard College, a 
singularly brilliant classical scholar, a man of fine literary gifts, 
and a preacher and pastor who, by his success, has proved his 
right to exchange the pulpit for the professor’s chair. In spite 
of constant opposition, Andover is moving steadily forward. It 
never before had so able a Faculty, and never before in its his- 
tory was more loyal to what the Congregational churches have 
ever regarded as the essentials of the Christian faith. This 
leads us to speak of — 


Andover 
Theological Seminary 


There has been much written during 
Unitarianism at Andover the past few weeks concerning the 

fact that two or three young men at 
Andover have developed Unitarian tendeacies, and will prob- 
ably enter the Unitarian ministry. We have taken pains to 
examine the facts, and our authority is no less than one of the 
young men who has decided on this change. We asked him the 
following questions, and give his replies : 

(1) ‘*‘ Have you reached your conclusions because of, or in spite of, the teach- 
ing inthis Seminary ?” 

Answer: ** Oh! in spite of it, of course.’’ 

(2) “Is there Unitarian teaching in this Seminary ?” 

Answer: ‘“‘ No. Professor Smyth is a sixteenth century theologian, and Pro- 
fessor Harris has a way of putting the wine of the old theology into new bottles 
—but it is just as old for all that.” 

(3) ** Well, what is it that you object to at Andover ?”’ 

Answer: “It is too narrow here. The Congregationalism that is taught here 
has no place in it for.a reformer; it presumes to ask men what they believe 
before licensing them to preach.”’ 

(4) ** Well, how do you think it should be ?”’ 

Answer: “I think that a man who is good ought to be allowed to preach, no 
matter what he believes.” 


This information is first hand. Certain persons criticise the 
Andover professors because some young men in the senior class 
have become Unitarian, and therefore presume that there is 
Unitarian teaching in the Seminary; but the young men them- 
selves say there is no such teaching there, and that they have 
been led to their present course because Andover is too ortho- 
dox. Which shall we believe—the anonymous letters published 
in certain papers, or the words of the young men themselves ? 


The Cathedral to be an he idea of the institutional church 
Institutional Church belongs to no section and no sect. 
The report now comes to us that 
Bishop Potter, with that practical wisdom which characterizes 
all his plans for his diocese, intends to make the new cathedral 
in the broadest and best sense a church for the people. The 
B shop proposes to make the cathedral a great center of evan- 
gelistic ministry among the poor and outcast as well as among 
the well-to-do. This is good news indeed. Cathedrals in them- 
selves but poorly represent the Christian’s Master, but cathe- 
drals magnificent and splendid, all consecrated to the service 
of humanity, do truly represent Christ, for they show the Church 
giving of its very best for those for whom he died. The new ca- 
thedral as a place for the rich to worship in exclusively would 
be a reproach to the Christian name, but as a great institutional 
church for the people will have a holy ministry and be a worthy 
example of the mind and method of Christ. 


The People’s Church in St. Paul 
is an independent church, of 
which the Rev. S. G. Smith, D.D., 
is pastor. It has had great success since it was started, and 
now it is planning an enlargement of its already varied activi- 
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In the first place, it is to have a parish house in which the 
associate pastor and other workers will reside. The associate 
pastor is the Rev. J. H. Chandler. This parish house will be a 
center of many varieties of good work. It is hoped that it will 
be a kind of college settlement, where post and under graduates 
will come to study sociology in a practical way. There will 
also be two deaconesses, who will be known as “ The Sis- 
ters of the People,” who will aim to do all those things usually 
done by Christian workers in the homes of the poor and out- 
cast. There will also be a medical missionary, who will have 
charge of “ The Medical Department.” The superintendent of 
this department will probably be a woman, thoroughly trained 
both in medicine and Christian work. The People’s Church in 
St. Paul will surely succeed, if its plans are carried out with 
wisdom and consecration, for such ministries for humanity are 
of the essence of Christianity. 


Gammon Theological Seminary is one 
of those rare institutions which is sur- 
rounding Atlanta with a new and better 
environment t'ian the fortifications of the days of the war. Itis 
intended for the training of colored preachers who are to labor 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States. The President of the Seminary is the Rev. 
Wilbur P. Thirkeld, D.D., and associated with him are three 
other able and honored professors. The exercises of Com- 
mencement Week closed the tenth year in the history of this 
Seminary. A brief chronicle of the remarkable growth and 
altogether unexpected development in the history of the institu- 
tion, given in the report of President Thirkeld to the Board of 
Trustees, furnishes some points of general interest: “ Starting 
with the main hall unfinished and unfurnished, we see at the. 
close of our first decade, in addition to this completed edifice, a 
splendid library building; with reading-room and shelves for 
twerity thousand volumes; four elegant homes for the profes- 
sors; eight spacious cottages for married students; ten acres of 
valuable land added to our campus; and, for the most part 
through the labor of our students, the rough woods have been 
cleared, the grounds graded, drives laid out, hedges and trees 
planted, and the whole campus given the form of a beautiful 
park. The small nucleus of a library has grown to over 7,500 
volumes, besides pamphlets, including sets of the ‘ Methodist 
Quarterly Review’ and the ‘Christian Advocate’ from their 
beginning ; the single teacher placed in charge, with his course 
of study laid down, now sees a Faculty of four, and a well- 
ordered curriculum that has met the approval of the Church; the 
meager endowment of $20,000 has, through the splendid munifi- 
cence of our founder, been increased to a round half-million ; the 
two students with which the Seminary opened have increased to a 
regular yearly attendance of more than threescore; and a noble 
body of alumni numbering sixty-three now honors Gammon as 
its Alma Mater, and extends her influence throughout the entire 
Southland.” A class of nine, representing six States and seven 
Conferences, graduated on May to. The orations were received 
with enthusiastic interest by the large audience that filled the 
hall; several of them revealed marked originality and strength. 
An appropriate address was given before the class by the Rev. 
Dr. R. S. Rust. So great is the demand for trained ministers 
that, with one exception, every member of the class is under ap- 
pointment in the various Conferences represented. If we remem- 
ber correctly, Dr. Thirkeld is a son-in-law of the late Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and Gam- 
mon Seminary is a worthy companion of the noble Atlanta Uni- 
versity, of which Dr. Bumstead is the honored President, and 
which is doing an equally great though somewhat aan work 
for the comneen population of the Central South. 


Gammon 
Theological Seminary 


If any one doubts whether the Roman 
Catholic Church is being slowly trans- 
formed by its American environment, 
he need not go far to secure evidence enough to convince him. 
Here, now, is before us the official prospectus of a Summer 
School to be held at Plattsburg, Lake Champlain, July 15- 
August 6. The object is stated as follows: “It is intended to 
establish an intellectual center where any one with serious pur- 
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pose may come and find new incentives to efforts for self-improve- 
ment. . . . All these branches of human learning (history, liter- 
ature, natural science, etc.) are to be considered in the light of 
Christian truth.” Among the topics of study we note the follow- 
ing: “Science in Relation to Religion,” “Mental Philosophy,” 
“The Authenticity of the Gospels,” ‘“ Educational Epochs,” 
“Studies Among Famous Authors,” “Catholic Educational 
Institutions,” “The Life and Lyric Poetry of Longfellow,” 
“ Electricity and Magnetic Phenomena,” etc. The lecturers are 
men eminent in Roman Catholic circles, and evidently no pains 
will be spared to make this summer school a worthy rival of 
Chautauqua—for that it is evidently intended to be. At present 
the programme is far inferior to Chautauqua’s, but it must be 
remembered that that is a growth of many years. 
Church never does anything in an imperfect way which it can 
do well, and we may expect that in due time this school on 
Lake Champlain will be one of the features of the educational 
system of our country. To our thought all such movements as 
this are good signs. With the growth of education there must 
also be a growth of liberty. Education is the mortal foe of 
superstition, and of all authority which does not rest on truth. 
The Roman Church may imagine that it is the same Church that 
it was three centuries ago, but it is no more like it than the 
Presbyterians of Scotland are like the Presbyterian-Puritans 
of the days of the Commonwealth. With the advent of light the 
darkness goes; and the light is coming and the darkness going 
from many a venerable institution that was once considered 
perfect. 


The Reformed The General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
Church America has just met at Asbury Park, N. J. 
One of the principal topics of discussion will 

be the proposed union between the Reformed Church in America 
and the German Reformed Church. This question has been 
under debate for some time, and it is probable that the coming 
Synod will settle the question one way or the other. Another 
question of interest to the Church will be the selection of a suc- 
cessor to the professorship at New Brunswick, N. J., which has 
been made vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. W. V. V. Mabon. 
Heretofore, says the New York “ Tribune,” the appointments 
of professors in the Theological Seminary have been made by a 
vote of the Synod, but in a way not altogether satisfactory to 
some of the members. It has been said that the qualifications 
of the proposed candidates for professorships have not been 
carefully considered in many instances, and it is thought that 
some new method in electing them in the future may be adopted. 
The annual report of the Reformed Church in America for the 
last year shows that the body is in a flourishing condition. 


Special attention is now being paid to the work in the home © 


missionary field, and the receipts for that object were $44,494.74, 
an excess of more than $10,000 over the previous year. 


During his life few had any conception 
of the grasp General Armstrong had on 
the Christian people of the North. It 
was quite as strong and widespread as that of Phillips Brooks. 
He was the true nineteenth-century hero, our most chivalrous 
American, the knightliest citizen of the Republic. In various 
parts of the country services have been held in honor of his 
memory, at all of which he has been sincerely mourned, and his 
traits of splendid Christian manhood honored. One of the most 
notable of these gatherings was held in the Old South Church 


In Memory of 
General Armstrong 


in Boston, Sunday evening, May 28. The pastor of the church, © 


the Rev. G. A. Gordon, D.D., presided and made the opening 
address. The others who participated in the service were 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Donald (successor to Phillips Brooks), 
and Professor F. G. Peabody, of Harvard University. The 
wealth and culture of Boston were in the audience, and the trib- 
utes of all the speakers avere eloquent and heartfelt. The 
qualities most dwelt upon were his consecration, his chivalry, 
his idealism, his enthusiasm, his joy, and, most of all, his faith 
in God. Dr. Hale was especially tender and eloquent as he 
traced General Armstrong’s career from his home in a mission- 
ary’s family on the Sandwich Islands to his last and crowning 
work at Hampton. More than once during the service the 
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course, which, however, have little interest for us. 


jron-workers. 
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names of Brooks and Armstrong were coupled, and there was 
propriety in the association, for if Phillips Brooks was the pre- 
eminent preacher of this decade, surely General Armstrong was 
the pre-eminent servant of humanity. 


What has actually been done at Hampton 
may be judged of by the following sum- 
mary from “Twenty-two Years at Hamp- 
ton,” recently published : 


Twenty classes, numbering 723 graduates, are described in detail, and their 
subsequent careers sketched. These records are particularly valuable because 
it has been frequently asserted, sometimes on the floor of Congress, that most 
of the students of Hampton and Carlisle fail to justify the hopes entertained 
concerning them, and, in fact, go back to their former condition of ignorance or 


The Work of ° 
Hampton Institute 


barbarism. These records show that these assertions are grotesquely untrue. 


Of the 723 graduates, 604 are reported as having taught, or as teaching now, 
and 80, or a trifle over 11 per cent., report a failure to teach. Of these eighty, 
nine are Indians. Sixteen of the twenty-five Indian graduates have taught 
their own race. There is no report from thirty-nine graduates (colored). 
Among the other occupations of the male graduates (colored), besides teaching, 
are |the following: Ministry, 16; law, 17; medicine, 6; missionaries in Africa, 
2; mechanical trades, 42; agriculture, 36 ; business, 23; in public service, 35 
bookkeepers, clerks, and treasurers, 16; music, 4. The occupations of the 
women graduates are’as follows: Physician (an Omaha Indian), 1; missionary 
in Africa, 1; trained nurses, 3; in business for selves, 6; dressmaking and sew- 
ing, 9; printing, 1; music, §; matrons, 3; in service, 8. 


The Rev. Dr. Heary S. Lunn, editor of the 


“ Review of the Churches,” has just sent 
a letter to the Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 


The Withdrawal of 
Dr. Lunn 


- President of the English Wesleyan Methodist Conference, re- 


signing his connection with the Wesleyan Church. Dr. Lunn’s 
reasons for this step are his dissatisfaction with the way in which 
the Wesleyan Missions in India are conducted, and his feeling that 
his attitude on this question made his presence in the Conference 
a cause of bitterness and controversy. It is evident from the 
tone of his letter that there are still some other causes for his 
Dr. Lunn is 
engaged with Mr. Quintin Hogg in the famous ‘ Polytechnic,” 
one of the greatest educational institutions for the poor in the 
world. Since its starting he has been editor-in-chief of “‘ The 
Review of the Churches,” and he is the promoter of the now 
famous “ Reunion Conferences at Grindelwald,” which have 
been visited by thousands during the summer months, and where 
the chief theme for consideration has been the subject of 
Christian union. The action of Dr. Lunn, coming so soon after 
the withdrawal of the Rev. W. J. Dawson, the brilliant preacher 
of Highbury Quadrant, cannot fail to give emphasis to the in- 
quiry as to whether the Wesleyan polity, or policy, in England 
does not require some radical modification. 


Percey Alden There have been many distinguished 
and Mansfield House visitors to our country this year, drawn 
by the Columbian Exhibition. Among 

them none is more heartily welcomed by all interested in the bring- 
ing in of a better social order than Mr. Percey Alden, Warden 
of Mansfield House, East London. Mansfield House is a Uni- 
versity Settlement from Mansfield College, Oxford, and makes 
its appeal chiefly to Nonconformists. Its location is in the 
extreme East—in Canning Town, among the “ dockers ” and 
It differs from both Toynbee Hall and Oxford 
House in that, while the work of the former is chiefly educa- 
tional, and of the latter chiefly religious, its work is both relig- 
ious and educational, and it reaches the laborers of East London 


as no other settlement in the world reaches that class of people, 
and consequently is doing an unsurpassed work in dealing with 


the labor problem. Mansfield House is younger than either 
Toynbee Hall or Oxford House, but has grown more swiftly 
than either of those honored institutions. Mr. Percey Alden, 
who is at the head of this work, is a young man, a graduate of 
Balliol and Mansfield Colleges, a favorite pupil of the late Pro- 
fessor T. H. Green and of Principal Fairbairn. He has 
spoken in many of our American cities, as in Brooklyn, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Pittsburg, Chicago, and at Montclair, N. J. 
Mr. Alden may be called a Christian Socialist. He believes 
that the problems of our time cannot be solved without a recon- 
struction of the existing social order; but he is a Christian, and 
fully believes that Jesus Christ furnishes the only principles by 


which the new order can be made both beneficent and perma- - 


nent. Mr. Alden sailed for home on Wednesday last, having 
made a careful study of social questions in the United States. 
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On Board a Russian War-Ship 


The Greek Church’s Religious Services for Sailors 
By V. Gribayédoff 


HE recent presence in the 
\ gf FF harbor of New York of a 
Russian squadron of three 


Swag vessels afforded many visitors 
a | an opportunity to study the 
general condition and daily life 
of a thoroughly representative 
body of the Czar’s subjects— 
‘representative in this sense, 
_ that the officers and crews are 
drawn from every class in the 
vast Empire, from the Imperial 
palace down to the straw- 
thatched cabin of the humblest 
moujik. ‘Ne Americans have discovered, among other 
things, that, if tyranny there be in Russia, as many assure 
us, it does not extend to the naval service, for both officer 
and tar have given every evidence that they are well satis- 
fied with their lot, and, while sorry to leave so many friends 
behind them on this side of the water, look forward with 
impatience to their return home. 

This love of country, innate with the Russian, is based 
on a deep religious sentiment 
which finds its expression in 
an unbounded veneration for 
the Czar as the head of the 
Russian national Church. The 
sailor’s fervor is constantly 
stimulated by the ministra- 
tions of the datioushka (little 
father) or ship’s chaplain, a 
personage as indispensable to 
the internal economy of a 
Russian war-ship as is the cap- 
tain himself. The datioushka 
may belong either to the black 
or white clergy. That is to 
say, he may either be a monk, 
and therefore celibate, or he 
may have left a wife and fam- 
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ily in Russia. He is usually Ya ee 
the son of a priest himself, or 
of a small merchant, aid there- “4% 
fore is rather more in touch 


and mentally, than our army. 
and navy chaplains with the Yl 
rank and file. He messes, 
however, with the officers, and, 
being usually a middle-aged 
man of jovial and good-natured 
disposition, contributes, within certain well-defined limits, 
to the gayety of the wardroom. 

Religious services on board a Russian man-of-war are 
replete with picturesque quality. Morning prayers are 
recited at half-past five, when the crew and officers on 
duty range themselves in military order alongside the bul- 
warks, while one of the sergeants repeats the Lord’s 
Prayer, followed by an invocation for the preservation of 
the Czar and the Imperial family. These devotions are 
somewhat modified according to the time of the year; at 
Easter, and for six weeks after, the words “ Khristos Vos- 
kress”” entering into the responses of the congregation. The 
usual response is, however, “‘ Gospodi pomilui”’ (God have 
mercy on us), and is delivered in deep, melodious tones, as 
heads bow low and the sign of the cross is reverently 
made, I cannot imagine a more grateful subject for the 
artist’s brush than these morning and evening devotions 
on board a Russian war-vessel, the rugged outlines of the 
worshipers softened by the dim half-light of early dawn 


with the oujik sailor, socially yf | j 
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or the twilight of evening; the plash of a distant oar, the 
cadence of flowing waters beyond the taffrail, lend an 
added charm to the scene, the poetry of which can be 
fully realized only by those who have witnessed it. The 
batioushka’s share in the regular morning and evening 
devotions is limited to a general benediction of his flock, 
which concludes the ceremony. 

It is on Sundays and saints’ days that the Jatioushka’s 
more important duties are performed, for then he is for 
the time being master of the ship. Every Russian war- 
vessel carries a kind of portable chapel, consisting of a 
number of panels decorated with pictures of the Virgin 
Mary and the Child Jesus, and of the patron saints of 
Russia and the Imperial family. The panels are drawn 
across the port or starboard side of the gun-deck, forming 
a partition which can be entered through a door in the 
center. Behind the door stands the altar, provided with 
burning tapers, and on it rests the communion-cup. In 
front of the saints’ pictures hang silver-bound lamps of red 
glass, and a few feet forward stands the lectern of the 
ship’s choir. Needless to say that the latter is composed 
of the best singers on board, without regard to rank. In 
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Morning Service 


the presence of the Deity officer and private meet on equal 
ground. Musical instruments there are none, but the ser- 
vice loses nothing through their absence, for the smallest 
Russian crew can always furnish at least half a dozen 
choristers with fine natural voices. 

Sunday service begins usually at 10 a.m, when the 
members of the crew—as many as care to attend—take up 
their positions in solid column in front of the improvised 
chapel. The officers stand in a group to one side, the 
captain at their head ; in the meanwhile the priest, hidden 
from view behind the screen, is going through the cere- 
mony of the Zross comedia. He cuts two triangular pieces 
of bread from a small loaf known as the /rossfara, and 
places them in a goblet called the prichastie, or communion- 
cup, from which he proceeds to drink. He is now in the 
requisite spiritual condition to perform the service, which 
is the regular one of the Greek Church. 

It is not within the province of the present article to 
enter into the details of this most interesting ritual, such 
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_ readings are in the old Slavonic 
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description necessitating a great 
deal more space than can be 
afforded ; suffice it to say that 
the service commences with the 
litany called the /k¢enia, includ- 
ing special prayers for the Em- 
peror and the Imperial family, 
in which all present join with 
manifest depth of feeling. After 
this comes the Ziturgia Oglo- 
schennikh (a liturgy for all man- 
kind), followed by the Ziturgia = 
Viernikh (a liturgy for the 
orthodox). 

The succeeding prayers and 


tongue, and some variety is infused into the 
proceedings by the occasional disappearance of 


with the communion-cup, the smoking censer, or a cruci- 
fix. He is followed on these excursions by a sailor per- 
forming the duties of an acolyte, as the bearer of a huge 
silver candlestick. Meanwhile the choir’s resonant voices 
are intoning responses, the air has grown heavy with 
the odor of incense, and a glance around at the earnest 
throngs will convince the most skeptical that he is indeed 


at its conclusion officers and men in their turn step up 
to the officiating priest and kiss the crucifix in his hand. 
A collection is also taken up for the benefit of invalided 
seamen in the Czar’s service, to which all contribute 
according to their means. During the services the 
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The Ship’s Choir 


“ Church ” flag, white with a red cross, flies from the main- 
mast. When they are over, it is lowered, and the Sunday 
inspection takes place. 

Every important Church holiday obtains observance on 
board a Russian man-o’-war. Fasting, however, is now 
indulged in only ina limited measure, its weakening effects 
in the past having determined the Government to relax in 
this instance the severe regimen imposed by the Church. 
In spite of the alleged persecutions of the Lutherans in 
the Baltic provinces of Russia, it is a noticeable fact that 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish sailors in the Russian ser- 
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the priest behind the partition and his reappearance either 
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vice are placed under 
no obligation to attend 
the divine service of 
the orthodox Church, 
nor are the slightest 


Ready for Sunday Morning Inspection 


- - efforts made to proselyte them; and it is, moreover, a fact 
in a house of prayer! The service lasts an hour, and — P y ; : 


that, with the exception of the Jew, every man in the Russian 
naval service has an equal chance of promotion, entirely 
regardless of his belief, so that a fair proportion of the 
higher officers in the Czar’s naval service are of Lutheran 
and Catholic persuasion. The discrimination exercised 
against the Jew, however, is based on political and social 
grounds alone, -he being considered by nature a direct 
enemy of the Russian Church and political system—not to 
Say an enemy of the Russian race. Evidences of the hos- 
tility to Russia of a certain class of Jews in America have 
manifested themselves in the efforts made by some of 
them to bring about desertions from the visiting men-of- 
war, so much so that finally orders were issued to allow 
none of these gentry on board under any circumstances. 


% 
After Many Days 


By Tudor Jenks © 


Dandelion’s ventures sail 

_ Closely hid in dainty boats. 

Given to every begging gale, 
Forth his golden treasure floats. 


Wander east or wander west, 
It shall take an argosy ; 

Dandelion lends his best, 
Heedless of return is he. 


‘* Stripped of all do spendthrifts die !” 
Cries the miser Gentian then ; 

** Who shall tell where winds may fly? 
Who shall pay thee back again ?” 


Summer comes. Lo! all the fields 
Sparkle with the blesséd gold : 
To the giver Heaven yields 
Power to give a hundredfold! 


% 


We live by days. They are the leaves folded back each 
night in the great volume that we write. They are our 
autobiography. Each day takes us not newly, but as a 
tale continued. It finds us what yesterday left us... . 
And, as we go on, every day is telling to every other day 
truths about us, showing the kind of being that is handed 
on to it, making of us something better or something 
worse, as we decide. —/. /. W. Ware. 
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My Friend Mr. Bankman 


A Summer Story of a Hunter-Tramp 
By Charles D. Lanier | 


xt T is not without a feeling of something like 
oO ingratitude that I say it, but truth compels 
me to admit that Mr. Bankman was a tramp. 
In the summer he certainly was, and what- 
ever became of him in the winter we boys at 
the school never knew. We had vague 
theories that he sought a hollow tree and 
hibernated, like bears. Some color was 
given to this suspicion by the fact that he 
had exhaustless information concerning 
every hollow oak and hickory that might harbor a coon or 
possum. If any of these by chance had escaped the atten- 
tion of Mr. Bankman himself, his dog Flip was certain to 
know them like a book. Why we called him “ Mr.” I do 
not know, unless it was our way of expressing an un- 
bounded admiration for his fathomless knowledge of birds 
and beasts and fishes, and of the various ways in which 
they might be brought to bag. He was our official oracle 
ou these subjects. If he had divided the heavens with his 
fishing: pole, or inspected the viscera of a newly captured 
rabbit in answer to the anxious questions brought to him, 
we, though boys, and therefore skeptics, should have heark- 
ened and believed. 

There was a traditional rumor current in the school that 
Mr. Bankman had once been a prosperous blacksmith, 
until the couse of a love affair had run in violent fulfill- 
ment of the proverb ; that he had then betaken himself to 
bibulous ways and ended up in what civilization calls a 
tramp, leading what we considered the most delightful 
existence in the world. 

However that might be, it was certain that each spring 
some of us, lingering after dusk to set night-lines along 
the creek, would come upon the old man arranging himself 
to fish for eels, and the report would go through the sport- 
ing element of the school that Mr. Bankman was in the 
woods. About that time I would begin to make friendly 
advances to the school baker, overtures received suspi- 
ciously enough at first, but which generally resulted in the 
accumulation behind my trunk of a quantity of bread and 
salt to be offered in due time at the shrine of Mr. Bank- 
man. It was a constant wonder to us that these particu- 
lar uninteresting commodities should be thought so highly 
of by him, who had nightly feasts of fish broiled on the 
coals, or rabbit, with roasting-ears, and perhaps the plun- 
der of a “ beetree.” But we brought them to him in the 
spirit of Captain Cook trading glass beads and such 
worthless gauds to the South Sea Islanders. If the inside 
lining of our jackets disclosed a goodly quantity of pro- 
visions, and if we had shown any ability to hold our 
tongues and to bait eel-lines, we were, perchance, rewarded 
by a night’s fishing, a “gigging” party, or a coon hunt, 
while a bright fire blazed in camp, with sweet potatoes in 
its ashes exuding resinous sweetness, and glowing coals 
waiting to broil our catch. 


I was particularly favored by Mr. Bankman because of 


the large storage capacity of my jacket, and chiefly, I 
think, because I happened to be the only person whom 
Flip, his dog, was willing to admit to any terms of friend- 
ship. I had even attained the felicity of spending the 
night, after much-protracted coon hunts and fishing par- 
ties, with Flip and Co. Several times I occupied a corn- 
shock or hay-rick adjoining the one into which they had 
crawled for the night. While I was not allowed to tell the 
particulars of these introductions to Mr. Bankman’s Lares, 
the envy of the boys when I hinted in general terms at my 
good fortune quite repaid me for the very considerable 
debits that came on account of my absence from night in- 
spections. 

Sometimes Mr. Bankman would move his camp for 
weeks or months at a time, and I longed in vain to accom- 


pany him to these new hunting-grounds. But the deep 
woods and swamps on our great school farm held him 
there most of the time. Then, too, it was dangerous mov- 
ing across country except at night; and, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Bankman rarely showed himself out of the woods 
at al] until nightfall, unless he was driven to it by a dearth 
of supplies. Not that he was very bad. Indeed, I have 
seen chickens and ducks from one of the farm-houses feed: 
ing in perfect safety within absurdly easy range of Mr. 
Bankman’s club, in a place where there was no possibility 
of a few squawks being heard. But no man is perfect. 
It was a firmly grounded principle of Mr. Bankman’s, and 
one that he carefully inculcated on me, that we should 
never break the law of meum and ‘uum so long as there 
was a chance to procure sustenance without offending the 
sensibilities of the agriculturist. But there came periods: 
of leanness in Mr. Bankman’s larder, when sometimes for 
days together there was no meat, not even a muskrat, om 
which to apply the salt that I furnished. On these un-- 
comfortable occasions it was his custom to draw an imag: 
inary line in the woods through some point between his« 
place of retreat and the nearest farm-house, and make it a- 
rule, as of the Medes and Persians, to appropriate as con: 
traband any eatables, feathered or otherwise, that came: 
across this deadly bourne into the thicket. On the day 
after one of these pronunciamentos went into effect, it was 
as like as not that Farmer Pike would straighten up his 


back from the corn-crib to say, “ Darn them hawks !” while 


a flock of his guineas came flying and chattering out of the 
woods to the friendly barnyard, a// but one. Or the fox 
that lived over in the caves would be maligned by Mrs. P. 
for the mysterious disappearance of one of her young 
turkeys. 

I always thought this was a very fair rule of Mr. Bank- 
man’s. Indeed, at one very hungry crisis, when I ran 
down from school to find him and Flip watching—he said 
they’d been doing it all the morning—a flock of super- 
naturally prudent chickens that persisted in feeding on the 
safe side of the line, which was fixed from the edge of the 
swamp to the great hickory on the hill, Mr. Bankman 
looked so very hungry and virtuous that I am afraid [ 
walked back a little closer to the unsuspecting fowl than 
was absolutely necessary, and that the silly creatures ran 
in one direction and another. 

On one unlucky day Mr. Bankman and I had chased a 
gray squirrel to the edge of the woods, where he lay on 
the top of a very high lateral branch—in the extraordinary 
manner that gray squirrels have—entirely protected from 
the bullets I was shooting out of my sling. While Mr. Bank- 
man, who preferred not to come to the line fence which 
separated us from Mr. Gardner’s open field, was arranging 
a bundle of rustling dead branches to frighten Mr. Squirrel 
from his hiding place, I sat on the fence and idly shot into 
the field some acorns that lay around. A very pompous 
turkey strutting considerably out of range of possible harm 
attracted my attention, and, not hearing my pal’s little 
whistle of warning, I fired an acorn at the gobbler with so 
true an aim that it hit him on his trailing wing and made 
him give an indignant hop. The next moment a very 
horny, strong hand had gripped me about the neck, and [ 
was hauled off the fence toward Mr. Gardner’s house. 

‘So you’re the raskil that’s bin killin’ my chickens and 
turkeys,” he said, very loudly and unpleasantly, dividing his 
sentences into dactyls and expressing each accent by a 
shake that made my teeth chatter. ‘I’m goin’ to hitch my 
buggy and take you right over to the Kernel, that’s what 
I’m a-goin’ to do; and ef he keeps you in that there school 
twenty-four hours, I don’t know him.” ! 

_ I thought Mr. Gardner’s estimate of my Principal’s prob- 
able course of action a very just one, and I hastened to 
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protest the innocence of my ammunition and intention in 
the assault on that gobbler. It sounded like a very wild 
story at first, especially when I was forced to surrender a 
pocketful of heavy'‘lead bullets. 

But just as we reached the orchard behind Mr. Gard- 
ner’s house, and the energy and confidence of my denials 
were beginning to have some effect, we both turned around 
to an unearthly cackling and squawking and sound of flying 
wings that would have made the Capitoline ganders 
themselves hiss with envy. It was Mr. Bankman, pur- 
suing with apparently murderous intent a colony of 
chickens and ducks. A moment later I realized that the 
old mau was trying to create a diversion in my favor. The 
farmer, however, did zo¢ know it, and when he had run off 
to capture the new enemy, and had succeeded through the 
breaking of a defective top fence-rail that brought my 
would-be rescuer sprawling to the ground, I had assumed 
a rdle of injured innocence that carried the day. It was 
evident that neither Mr. Bankman nor I had anything to 
gain from a mutual recognition, and I wore a look of as 
much indifference as possible while the irate poultry-raiser 
locked poor Mr. Bankman in the harness-room, and pro- 
ceeded to “hook up” the buggy preparatory to a search 
for the constable. Some kind fate had provided that the 
lap-robe should be in the house ; when Mr. Gardner went 
in for it I slipped around to the back of the stable, my 
heart beating double-quick time, and found that the heavy 
board window of the harness-room was secured on the out- 
side by a staple and spike arrangement. In a jiffy it was 
open, and Mr. Bankman was trying to keep up with me in 
a pell-mell cross-country race that soon put us out of 
immediate danger. 

Mr. Bankman felt called upon, after this incident, to 
betake himself to parts unknown. For the fear of his life 
was to get into the jail or the poorhouse, especially the 
latter. 
wanted him to go there instead of tramping, but that he’d 
rather live in a muskrat hole. This raised my opinion of 
him even higher, and quite justified in my mind the small 
depredations that were sometimes necessary to maintain 
the economy of his household. 


For more than a month I did not see Mr. Bankman at > 


all, though it was the halcyon time of luscious fox-grapes, 
that grew in great clusters in the depths of the swamp, of 
ripe apples and pears—anybody’s property while they were 
in the orchard—and unlimited roasting-ears. 

When he finally reappeared, precautions were doubled ; 
to me only was accorded the honor of fishing with him, 
and he refused to leave the bosky purlieus of Painter’s 
Swamp, unless on a stormy night he might seek shelter in 
an outlying hay-rick. 

It was during this period of retirement that a rainy day, 
which happened to be a holiday at the school, brought me 
to the swamp with fishing-tackle and bait, a jacket big and 
fat with half-loaves of bread, and with much eloquence to 
persuade Mr. Bankman into visiting a “ hole” famous for 
eels and “suckers.” I argued that no one would be 
around in such weather, even though the redoubtable Mr. 
Gardner’s house was within a quarter of a mile ; that the 
banks of the creek rose up a hundred feet or more on 
each side, so we should be quite hidden, and that I didn’t 
have many holidays. We finally started off in a heavy 
drizzle. The water was in excellent condition, and, hav- 
ing caught a dozen or two small fish for “live bait,” 
Pe had some ecstatic battles with big, fierce eels, full of 

ght. 

But before long there came a sudden tremendous down- 
pour of rain that sent me scampering for shelter, while 
Mr. Bankman, to whom rain and sunshine were equally 
welcome, sat stolidly on, manipulating his four poles stuck 
in the bank, a hand or a foot on each one to feel the vibra- 
tions that every now and then changed into a glorious 
tug. I could not get to the top of the bank and the woods 
there without making a wide detour for an easier climb. 
As I stumbled up the crumbling bank, my’eye caught 
sight of the old kingfisher’s hole, that we had dug out out 
year after year to get the beautiful, glistening, ivory eggs ; 


this had not discouraged her from coming back each year 
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He told me that there were some people who - 
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to tunnel still further into the bank from the same old 
entrance, so that now it was quite big enough to crawl in 
and lie at full length. It struck me as a fine place totake | 
refuge in, and I called out my intention to Mr. Bankman, 
with the result of getting a scolding for making so much 
noise. The leaves and débris of Mrs. Kingfisher’s pre- 


vious household arrangements made it quite comfortable. 


I was amusing myself, while the heavy shower lasted, by 
seeing how far back I could worm myself into the narrow- 
ing passage, when I was startled by a dull, muffled sound 
like the far-away unloading of a coal-wagon ; it increased 
rapidly, then suddenly stopped, and I found myself in the 
dark. I put out my hand toward the entrance, and felt a 
wall of dirt. I squirmed up to it and began to dig it away, 
but there was no room to pass it back. I called out, with 


_ the result of filling my eyes and mouth with loose particles 


of sand. Again I tried to burrow out. Then after a 
while it began to be hard to breathe, and harder and 


- harder, until I forgot all about it and everything. 


Mr. Bankman was startled from a meditation on the 
particularly fastidious tastes of a big “sucker,” which 
could only be persuaded to nibble, by the noise of a small 
landslide behind him, that brought several pebbles flying 
about his ears. With a grunt of disapproval at the inter- 
ruption, he turned again to his fishing apparatus, adjusted 
with the utmost scientific care and dexterity an alluring bait, 
and was about to cast it in just the eddy under which the 
twenty-incher was lurking, when he stopped and looked 
around again. Then he scrambled to his feet, and, calling 
Flip off from his favorite task of keeping the fish on the 
bank from getting back into the water, the two scrambled 
up in the direction I had taken. 

“Fetch ’im, Flip!” urged Mr. Bankman, in a tone that 
made Flip understand at once there was important busi- 
ness on hand—perhaps even a coon. He pricked up his 
ears and scurried along the bank until he found my tracks. 
Away he yelped on them, his master following after, but 
they had not gone ten yards before the footprints stopped 
in the fresh sand and gravel that had just slid down from 
the bank above. Downwent Mr. Bankman on his knees, 
digging with his stick and then with his hands, while Flip 
sent the earth flying behind him with fore and hind paws 
going like mad. Mr. Bankman called out loud; no an- 
swer. They found the location of the kingfisher’s hole, 
but the front had caved in with the slide, and the diggers 
could not make much headway. Mr. Bankman called 
again; still no answer. His hands were bleeding. After 


» @ moment’s hesitation he ran out of the ravine across into 
a field and up to a farm-house. | 


It did not take long for Mr. Gardner and his hired man 
to dig me out. The first I knew of it was when the cold 
rain in my face and some hot whisky in my throat brought 
me ‘‘to” on the way to the farm-house. I looked around 
from my position in the hired man’s big arms, and saw 


_ over his shoulder, with some discomfort, that Mr. Bankman 


was walking behind with the farmer. But then I began to 
grow sleepy again; and for what turned out to be several 
days I indulged in very curious adventures—at one time, 
as well as I can remember, even going to the length of try- 
ing to catch kingfishers with Mr. Bankman for a bait, while 
Flip kept Mr. Gardner and the hired man from jumping 
into the creek. | | 

_ When I did get out of the infirmary, the first place I vis- 
ited was the little island in Painter's Swamp where Mr. 
Bankman’s shanty of saplings and brush and grapevines was 
built. He was not there ; and my heart fell as I saw the fish- 
ing-lines and hooks lying about. He had not been back since 
we had left on that last fishing trip. While I was eagerly hunt- 


ing about for something to show that I was wrong in this 


impression, in bounced Flip, looking very hungry and ragged. 
At first he made a savage dive for me, but recognized a 
friend before my trousers had suffered, and we had as jolly 
a meeting as could be expected under the depressing cir- 
cumstances. As I was examining some rents in Flip’s 
hide that seemed to betoken a recent experience with 
canine enemies, I noticed a strip of old cloth tied to 
his collar. On investigation it showed a small piece torn 
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from the margin of a newspaper with this legend scrawled 
out: | 


pleze tak keer of flip thay wont let me _ no dog hear 
wich it is im in jale. 


Taking care of Flip was much easier said than done, for 
he insisted on making at least three journeys a day 
between the shanty in the swamp and the village, four 
miles away. He was, by some natural instinct as well as 
considerable acquired experience, a sworn enemy of the 
tribe of village dogs, though he did not care to fight with- 
out a good cause, especially when overpowering numbers 
made any other result than his total defeat quite impossible. 
Defeat was a sore trial to a certain independence of spirit 
in Flip. But he had left his master inside those ugly brick 
walls; and every day he trotted resolutely off to sniff 
around them and to get his punishment the moment he was 
spied by the curs about town, until he began to look as if 
he should need a coat of artificial furs for the coming winter. 

As for me, I made up my mind that it would do no harm 
to make a clean breast of the thing to the Colonel, and 
see if I could not enlist his sympathies for Mr. Bankman. 
In I marched to him at the first opportunity ; and, if I did 
not tell quite the whole truth, I came away with the half- 
comforting conviction that I had at least told nothing but 
the truth. Some time after, he sent for me and said that 
Mr. Bankman’s case had come up at the county town, and 
that the old man had-only been put in the poorhouse, 
where he would be taken care of, with the understanding that 
if he tried to leave he should be put into jail for thieving. 

It was a half-holiday with us, and I at once decided to 
go to the poorhouse, three miles away, to see the old fellow 
and find out if he hated it so much after all. With unac- 
customed virtue, I obtained official permission to leave the 
farm limits, and set out. Thinking how glad he and Flip 
would be to see each other, I went by way of the swamp, 
which the dog still made his headquarters, intending to 
pick him up on the way. 


I plunged through the cattle-paths that were the only 


possible way of penetrating the thicket surrounding the old 
cabin, and walked briskly up behind it. What was my 
astonishment to hear the well-known wheezy voice of Mr. 
Bankman crooning in a sprightly fashion the one monoto- 
nous song—that famous one concerning the toilet opera- 
tions of “Old Molly Har ”—that he was ever guilty of. 
Through the open door I could see him stirring his stumps 
about the little inclosure, while Flip watched every move- 
ment with a look of ineffable satisfaction. Flip’s warning 

growl at the sound of my footsteps brought the music to a 
_ sudden stop, and the next moment I stood before them. 

Hello!” I said. 

‘‘ Hello!” answered Mr. Bankman, and continued his 
vocal efforts and his lively preparations—evidently for a 
permanent change of base, as fishing-lines and a hatchet 
and atin cup were being “done up ” in a compact bundle. 

‘* Did you—er—come away ?” 1 asked, at a loss for a 
more euphemistic paraphrase. 

“ Nuthin’ kerried me,” he replied, in elaborate irony. 
“I’m goin’ a ways back up the crik—fer good.” Then, 
shortly: ‘*Wish you was goin’.” 

This was positively the first spoken intimation of any 
feeling of human fellowship that I had ever heard from his 
lips. The spirit of the concession was too delicate to be 
butchered by an answer, and I silently helped him to rig 
up his bundle and then get ready a bite of supper. The 
three of us ate together. Dusk was creeping on as we 
finished, and Mr. Bankman gathered himself together for 
the tramp. As we walked out to the edge of the swamp 
he gave me some directions how to find where a steel trap 
was set that I had lent to him. The dogwood club with 
the bundle tied to it was swung over his shoulder. We 
wished each other briefly “ good luck,” and the old man 
turned away and trudged off along the shadow of a rail 
fence. Flip, seeing that I was to be left behind, came 
back long enough to jump up and lick my hand, and then 
trotted quietly at his master’s heel, knowing in some way 
that there was a long walk ahead. It was the last I ever 
saw of my friend Mr. Bankman. 
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The Traveling Gymnast 
A Sketch of French Wayside Life 
By Edward H. Elwell, Jr. 


3 


It was a veritable house on wheels. The solitary horse 
between the shafts in front, though a large, sturdy animal, 
would have been taxed beyond its strength had the road 
been less perfect than the typical French grand route that 
followed the bank of the river Vienne in the beautiful 
valley of Old Touraine. 

Since, however, the road wasa grand route, the enormous 
burden was propelled over its gleaming white surface at a 
comfortable trot; and since the road-bed was so hard and 
smooth, the smoke that issued from the iron pipe in the 
roof showed that the traveling gymnast’s wife was able to 
prepare their simple repast ¢ rouze, secure from the shaking 
and jolting that would have rendered such a feat impossi- 
ble upon the rough wheel-tracks of New England. 

The gymnast was perched upon a high seat in front of his 
migratory abode, which was a well-built structure, quite 
half as large as an American freight-car. An old felt hat 
nearly concealed his keen, dark features, but not even his 
loose, rough clothing could disguise the splendid propor- 
tions of his muscular form. He was perhaps thirty-five 
years of age. 

On the seat beside him was a beautiful little boy, whose 
blue eyes and golden curls were manifestly his heritage 
from the handsome young woman above-mentioned as 
preparing the noonday meal. She was a typical French 
blonde, but her face, as well as her son’s, had been scarcely 
familiar enough with soap and water, and her dress was 
as soiled as it was careless. 

There was another son, whose shrewd little face ninendd 
old for a boy of but thirteen summers. He and his sister, 
nine years of age, were with the mother in the interior of 
their home. 

There was still another member of the family, and, 
though he did not ride with the rest, he was by no means 
the least interesting or important. A great Dane dog, 
with its sleek, shapely limbs and head, possesses the 
strength and fierceness of the mastiff, with none of its ugli- 
ness of outline. It is to the mastiff what the tiger is to 


the lion. The huge gray creature that trotted beside the | 


gymnast’s horse was a magnificent specimen. His body 
was covered with the scars of many battles and of the 
master’s ill humor. He could repay the former, but the 
dog’s devotion knew no reprieve from the latter. 

The destination of the family was the historic old town 
of Chinon. Long before the crumbling towers of the ruined 
old stronghold of the Plantagenets appeared in view their 
proximity was heralded by a rapid and continuous fusillade 
as of musketry. It was the only noise that came over the 
quiet landscape from the town. There was no roar or 
rattle of machinery, nothing but this fusillade. 

The gymnast’s face betrayed no interest in the sound. 
He knew that the French clothes-wringers were responsi- 


ble for it. In other words, he knew that around the next 


curve he should see the washerwomen of Chinon on their 
knees at the river’s edge, protected from the rocks by a 
box full of straw, while they washed their coarse garments 
in the limpid current and then pounded the water out of 
them by vigorous blows of short, thick clubs. 

The grim old towers of Chinon have listened to fiercer 


sounds in the bygone centuries, but one feels, as one sees . 


the women thus enslaved by the old laborious custom, 
while the men, mostly in uniform, are smoking and angling 
for fish that never come, that injustice and oppression were 
not confined to the Middle Ages. 

Not that the gymnast felt that way. He had never 


heard of the Middle Ages. But, like so many of his coun- 


trymen, he was a good gymnast, and expected to gather 
many a sou in Chinon. 
It was market-day, and the little A/ace was crowded. The 


white-capped women were sitting and knitting on one end — 


of their long wheelbarrows in which they had brought their 
fruit and vegetables to market. Amidst the profusion of 
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other produce there were cages of rabbits and flocks of 
geese, all meekly unresisting when purchasers tore them 
away by the ears or the neck to be slaughtered. 

The gymnast stopped his horse beneath the trees at one 
end, near the fountain. 


In a few hours we again see him in the same place. But 
what a change has occurred-in our absence! It is in the 


early evening. Poles have been fixed in the earth and con- 


nected by strings of colored lanterns. The house on 
wheels is also decorated. A few planks, carried on the 


roof, have been transformed into a circle of seats under | 


the lanterns. Allis ready for the exhibition, and the gymnast 
is summoning an audience by vigorous blasts upon a 
cornet. | 


He is dressed in a gorgeous suit of tights. How his” 


muscles protrude and seem to swell with every movement ! 
What a beautiful physique! Can he have been the sullen 
figure that was driving into Chinon that afternoon? Now 
his face is smiling and handsome, and as the crowd in- 
creases so do his smiles. 


Finally the seats are all taken, and there is a dense back- 
ground of standing humanity. The gymnast’s feats of 


strength and agility are worthy of the quiet and intense 
interest of the people. Everybody is decorous. There 
are no uproarious boys, no roughs crowding for the best 
places and spoiling for a fight, no intoxicated nuisance de- 
manding the services of the police. 

The gymnast’s two little sons aid him in entertaining the 
people and earning the sous. 

The father balances a ladder on his shoulder. The 
older boy climbs to the top of it. How careful the little 
fellow is! His movements must supplement his father’s 
in preserving the unstable equilibrium. It is a dangerous 
feat. The younger boy, the golden-haired cherub, juggles 
knives and plates and bottles with his little hands, and 


- though he makes a miss sometimes, his baby dexterity is 


truly wonderful. He is but seven years old. 

Then the great dog appears, and at the sign leaps over 
obstacles piled higher and higher, until his splendid 
bounds into the air carry him far above the head of the 
tallest onlooker. 

When the performance is half over, the gymnast and his 
sons pass their tin cups among the people. ‘Those on the 
seats are expected to give two sous. They all respond. 
Nobody attempts to avoid it by stealing away. None of 
the standing audience suddenly remembers that he has a 
pressing engagement. They are poor people, and a sou 
is a sou to them, but they are tolerant of their obligations 
to the gymnast. And when the exhibition is over they do 
not desert him, but again respond to the invitation of the 
rattling coins in the tin cups. 


We have seen two phases of the life of the gymnast’s 
family. There is a third. . 

The next morning the family have the J/ace to them. 
selves, except for the small boys of the town and some 
curious foreigners from the hotel. 

The father, in his slouch hat and shirt-sleeves, is caring 
for the horse. The slatternly mother, with hair flying, is 
leaning from the little square window. The three children 
are upon the grass beneath her. They are attending 
school—their school. They have no teacher, but they are 
diligently at work. All three—the two boys and the girl— 
are tossing bottles and knives and plates in the air. The 
intense, eager expression on the little cherub’s face seems 
to dispel his childhood. He practices with wooden bottles, 
and allows them to fall much oftener than he did the glass 
bottles the evening before. | 

The older boy also is less skillful than during the exhi- 
bition, though he does his best, for the father is in a very 


_ bad humor in the morning, and a cuff from his hand is not 


pleasant. 

And, alas! as ill luck will have it, just as the father re- 
turns, with the horse, from the fountain, the little hands 
forget their cunning—one of the plates that they have been 
tossing so skillfully flies to one side and breaks into frag- 
ments at the paternal feet. 
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The anticipated cuff, the harsh words and harsher frown, 
immediately follow. The blow is painful and the father’s 
displeasure extreme—to the boy. That is necessary in 


order that he shall become a good juggler and gymnast ! 
- But to the curious foreigners there is no real anger in the 


father’s dark eye, no real cruelty in his treatment of his son. — 
He is preud of his two agile boys, so handsome, so worthy 
of himself, But he knows that a gymnast who performs 
marvelous feats before the public must be taught that to fail 
even once is the worst of calamities. He knows, also, 
that when one mus¢ do a thing, one does it. : 

But the fair-haired woman who is leaning from the 
window cannot reason in the same way. She is a mother. 
She winces at the blow, and feels it more keenly than does 
the boy himself. She resolves that when her husband has 
gone she will know how to compensate for the punishment. 
There are good things to eat in a house on wheels as well 
as in others. 3 

But the little girl—she is the image of her mother and 
the idol of her father; that is very evident to the curious 
foreigners. That she knows her power is also very_evi- 
dent. At least she knows that her great, strong father, 
who strikes her brothers, has only smiles for her when she 
fails with the potatoes or the wooden bottles. There is 
none of the little cherub’s keen, old expression in er eyes 
as they practice together. Her father is quite content 
with her as she is, and whether she can juggle potatoes or 
not is a matter of indifference to him. 


The foreigners return to the hotel. They live in the 
‘t sreatest and grandest” country in the world, and have 
been accustomed to feel that Americans, because fore- 
most, are always the best. But never before have they 
seen an outdoor audience so conscientiously willing to dis- 
charge an obligation that they might have avoided ; sel- 
dom, if ever, beneath the mammoth canvases of Barnum 
himself have they witnessed more wonderful feats than 
those of this traveling athlete; and surely the house on its 
wheels, and the family that dwell in it, will never discredit 
the beautiful country of France, or its old fashioned people. 
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A Summer. with American 
Story-Tellers | 


By Christine Terhune Herrick 


The American story-teller at large covers a good deal 
of ground in his choice of subjects, and ranges from India 
to the Pole with cheerful impartiality. 

But the American story-tellers with whom the reading 
hours of this summer are to be spent are those who write 
about America. Not only America in general, but America 
in particular, may be found in their books; and the summer 
reader whom time and space forbid to roam his own coun- 
try at will may learn much of its different phases, and 
gain a tolerably clear idea of local coloring, by grouping, 
as it were, his summer books, and reading the delightful 
stories of place that may be found in abundance. The 
only trouble is to select from the embarrassment of riches 
that will present itself to any one who essays to make a 
choice. 

Such tales are especially suitable for reading aloud, and 
usually possess enough cleverness of plot, as well as of the 
aforesaid local color, to hold the attention, that is prone, 
in the dog-days, to lightly turn from thoughts of history, 
essay, or even biography. i 

As an opening to such suggestions, one might begin with 
books concerning New England life, customs, and thought. 
To give an idea of these as they were early in the century, 
nothing could be more charming than Mrs. H. B. S owe’s 
“Oldtown Folks.” The chapters that deal with theologi- 
cal topics could easily be skipped, and there would be 
plenty left to give the reader a vivid conception of the 
Bay State as it was in those days when the Revolution 
was held in the memories of men as the Civil War is recol- 
lected by men of this generation. ‘“ Oldtown Fireside 
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Stories” is no less interesting, and “The Minister’s 
Wooing,” also by Mrs. Stowe, has its scene, too, laid in 
New England. 

Still dealing with the rural life of-that section, ‘ Some- 
body’s Neighbors,” by Rose Terry Cooke, should by no 
means be omitted. This author understood her subject 
thoroughly and handled it effectively, and her pictures of 
rural life in the land of the Puritans have never been sur- 
passed. Mary E Wilkins’s stories are in a less somber 
vein, perhaps, but are no less faithful. ‘A Humble 
Romance,” “A New England Nun,” and “Jane Field” 
all smack of the soil. So do Sarah Orne Jewett’s tales, 
though in a different way. The charming pictures in 
‘* Deephaven,” “The White Heron,” and Miss Jewett’s 
other books linger long in the memory. Maria L. Pool’s 
books, ‘‘ Dolly,” ‘Katherine North,” “ Roweny in Bos- 
ton,” and “ Mrs. Keats Bradford,’’ deal with New England 
rural scenes; and those stories of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, like ‘* The Madonna of the Tubs,” and some 
of the short stories included in “Sealed Orders,” give 
wonderful outlines of the life of the fishing folk. Nor 
should * An Old Maid’s Paradise ” and “ Burglars in Para- 
dise’”’ be omitted from the list. 

Mrs. Whitney’s books, The Gayworthys,”’ Hitherto,” 
“ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” and many others, are always 
charming, and nearly all of her pen-pictures are setin a New 
England frame. Brimming over with fun—an ideally 
delightful book to read aloud-—is “‘Cape Cod Folks,” 
whose fidelity to nature was testified to by the storm its 
publication raised. 

Making an abrupt change to another climate and scene, 
let us glance for a moment at the fiction which has chosen 
Louisiana for its scene of action. First, perhaps, in pop- 
ular appreciation come ‘Old Creole Days,” ‘ The 
_ Grandissimes,” and “ Dr. Sevier,” all by George W. Cable. 
The first is especially satisfactory for. reading aloud. 
Grace King’s stories are in a different vein, but her local 
coloring is even more effective, and Ruth McEnery’s New 
Orleans tales are admirable. Still lingering in the far 
South, one turns naturally towards Florida, and for this 
Miss Woolson’s “ East Angels” and some of her short 
stories in “ Rodman the Keeper” are unsurpassed. 

There is no lack of fiction that deals with Southern life. 
Char:es Egbert Craddock, in ‘“‘The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains,” “In the Tennessee Mountains,” 
‘‘Where the Battle was Fought,” and her other books, has 
drawn masterly pictures of the habits and thoughts of her 
favorite mountaineers. Richard Malcolm Johnston has 
devoted his pen to pictures of Georgian life, and M. G. 
McClelland, author of “Oblivion,” has written of North 
Carolina. Eva Wilder McGlasson has laid the scene of 
her novel, “ An Earthly Paragon,” in Kentucky, and James 
Lane Allen’s Kentucky stories compiled in “ With Flute 
and Violin ” are delightful reading. 

When one comes to Virginia, the choice is difficult be- 
cause of the plenteousness of the supply. John Esten 
Cooke has written of Virginia in colonial days in “ My 
Lady Pocahontas,” as has Marion Harland in “ His Great 
Self.” Molly Eliot Seawell, in Berkeleys and Their 
Neighbors ” and other of her books, has laid the scene in 
Virginia, 
ginia,” “India,” etc.; Marion Harland’s novel, “ Judith,” 
and Thomas Nelson Page’s “In Old Virginia,” touch on 
other sides of existence in the dear old State, while 
“Uncle Remus” belongs to the whole South. 

The West has been hardly less generously treated. Bret 
Harte is, of course, easily first on this ground, but Mary Hal- 
lock Foote in “‘ The Led-Horse Claim’ and “ The Chosen 
Valley,” Howard Seely in “The Jonah of Lucky Valley,” 
and Wolcott Balestier in the first part of “The Naulahka ” 
and in “ Benefits Forgot,’’ now running in *‘ The Century,” 
have written well of the frontier. Octave Thanet’s tales— 
her “Stories of a Western Town,” “Otto the Knight,” 
and “ Knitters in the Sun ”’—are many of them told of the 
Southwest—chiefly Arkansas. Indiana has had justice 
done it by Edward Eggleston in “The Circuit Rider,’’ 
“* Roxy,” and “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster.” 

If one wishes to leave the United States proper and 
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skirmish along the Canada border, there is ample opportu- 
nity for him to do it in his summer reading. 

Miss Woolson has written charmingly of the Great 
Lakes in ‘“ Castle Nowhere” and her other lake country 
sketches, and she has made a study of the Island of Mack- 
inaw in “Anne.” Montreal, Quebec, and other parts of 
Canada are dwelt upon in Howells’s books, “ Their Wed- 
ding Journey” and “A Chance Acquaintance,” and in 
“A Perfect Adonis,” by Miriam Coles Harris. Mary 


_ Hartwell Catherwood’s historical romances, ‘“* The Lady 


of Fort St. John” and “ The Romance of Dollard,’ treat 
of early days in the Provinces. 5 
Large cities like Washington, New York, and even Phil- 
adelphia resemble New Orleans in each having a literature 
of its own. New York has probably been the inspiration 
of more fiction of varying degrees of excellence than any 
other city on this continent, and every month sees fresh. 
additions to the over-large supply already on hand. It is 
sheer waste of time to read much of it, but amidst so much 
that is below mediocrity there is a great deal that is 
well worth attention. Constance Cary Harrison’s books 


' deal with the social life of the highest classes—if one reck- 


ons On money and social position to give elevation. ‘‘ The 
Anglomaniacs ” and “ Sweet Bells Out of Tune” both 
handle questions that agitate American society. Edgar Faw- 
cett’s books also deal with society topics, and among the 
most interesting of them are “‘ An Ambitious Woman ” and 
*‘ A Gentleman of Leisure.” Brander Matthews’s short stories 
of life among the artists and literary folk of New York are 
charming reading, and although he treats us to pictures of 
semi-Bohemian life, he does not disdain to take his char- 
acters into the so-called “ first circles” of New York soci- 
ety. In “The Last Meeting,” “A Secret of the Sea,” his 
new book “ The Story of a Story,” and the book he wrote 
in collaboration with H. C. Bunner, called “In Partner- 
ship,” he is seen at his best. Mr. Bunner has also written 
of New York in his “ Story of a New York House.” “ The 
Midge ” tells of life in the French quarter, and in “ Natu- 
ral Selection,” a story included in the volume entitled 
“ Zadoc Pine,” Mr. Bunner has shown a humorous and 
accurate picture of two strata of the social crust of the 
big city. Richard Harding Davis’s stories, especially those 
included in “ Van Bibber and Others,” show his familiarity 
both with the smooth and the seamy sides of life on Man- 
hattan Island and elsewhere. | 

For Washington society nothing is better than Mrs. 
Burnett, and her “ Through One Administration ” deserves 
a place as a standard for its sketches of official and private 
life in the capital of the Nation. Thomas A. Janvier has 
written some very clever stories about Philadelphia, and 
others, no less admirable, have their scenes laid in New 
York—chiefly among the French and Italian colonies. 

It would not do to conclude any outline, no matter how 
sketchy and fragmentary, of the work of American story- 
tellers without making some mention of those tales that 
describe phases of life which are, although apparently alien, 
distinctively American. Such books are—to name two of the 
best—‘“ A Victorious Defeat” and “The Undiscovered 
Country,” the first having its scene laid in a Moravian settle- 
ment, while the second story is lived out among the 
Shakers. 

Last but not least, a selection should be made from 
Captain Charles King’s books about army life. “The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” “ Marion’s Faith,” * An Army Por- 
tia,” and “Captain Blake,” are all good. Possibly ‘ Mar- 
ion’s Faith ” is the best. | te 

I am fully aware that I have omitted much that is 
excellent in this enumeration of summer stories. Even 
now, however, the list is larger than the ordinary reader 
could manage between spring and fall, and further addi- 
tions would probably only add to the perplexities of his 
choice without increasing his enjoyment. 
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As to people saying a few idle words about us, we must » 
not mind that any more than the old church steeple minds 
the rooks cawing it.— George Eliot. 
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Cherry Vale, 


By Lillian 


HEN the offer of Cherry Vale was made, 
a year ago, it was like the realization 
of the dream of years. It was the 
rarest circumstance that such an offer 
should find ready the means to make 


Fund, which had been accumulating 
for the purchase of a house for the 
use of the working-girls, amounted to less than half of 
the amount necessary to purchase a house and grounds, 


and all idea of having the proposed vacation house for 


two years had been abandoned, when the two good 
fairies in our family presented Cherry Vale. There was 
no waiting until the amount of money necessary to fur- 
nish it had been begged, which would have delayed its 
opening, doubtless, a year. The School-Girls’ Fund fur- 
nished Cherry Vale, and the house opened May 30, 1892, 
over one hundred girls going up to spend that holiday. 
From that date until April 8, 1893, Cherry Vale was open. 
Gay and sad, dignified and flippant, merry and solemn. 
long and short, plump and slender, have been the kinds of 
girls who have enjoyed the pretty rooms at Cherry Vale. 
To all who have lived there it has been a memory and a 


hope that have made the stormy days of the past winter 


endurable. 

What do the girls do there ? : 

If you had visited Cherry Vale last year, one of the first 
things that would have impressed you would have been the 
piazza, which was twenty-five feet square. Here were 
rockers and low tables, and boxes holding plants. To the 
north a field of corn, to the south an undulating expanse of 
field, meadow, trees, and rocks, with the waters of the 
Sound, beyond which were the hills of Long Island. 
Every chair on this piazza would have an occupant, some 


it available at once. The School-Girls’ 
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1892—1893 


W. Betts 


through the courteous generosity of some of the owners, 
the boarders at Cherry Vale enjoyed a salt-water bath once 
a week, a big carryall taking bathers and suits from the 
house and back again. This same carryall also once a 
week carried off the girls fora drive. Usually the start was 
made after three o’clock, and the return was when twilight 
was shutting down over the hills. Those nights, tea was 
always late. The rules at Cherry Vale are those only which 
ae will insure the 
greatest pleas- 
ure to the great- 
est number. 
Down in the 
meadow, under 
the shadow of 
a magnificent 
elm, was a 
gayly striped 
‘tent. Here 
afternoon tea 
was served, 
and sometimes 
afternoon 
coffee. The 
Cherry Vale in 1892 matron read 
and the girls 
sewed; or conversation, not profound and not silly, made 
the time pass more than pleasantly. All too quickly 
the two weeks’ limit was reached, and the care-free, happy 
life ended. Back to the city, to the whir of machinery, 
where the monotony of sitting before the same table, 
doing the same thing six days in the week, was begun, 
broken only by the remembrance of the happy days just 
past at Cherry Vale, and the happy days to come in 
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Cherry Vale in 1893 


reading, some sewing, some sitting idly dreaming, drinking 
in the quiet, so totally unconscious of those about them as 
to be startled if spoken to. Coming down the road at 
this moment, you might discover a group of girls returning 
from the post-office, a white paper parcel telling distinctly 
that the confectioner’s was somewhere on the way ; and that 
chewing-gum also could be purchased you would soon 
discover. 

Down in this beautiful harbor of Greenwich are a num- 
ber of jutting points of land, wooded and grass-grown. 
About some of them are pebbly beaches, offering most 
attractive bathing-places. Most of these are private, but, 


1893. For every guest left Cherry Vale last year with the 


determination to return this. 

No fairy wand touching their eyes revealed to what they 
would return. Cherry Vale of 1893 in each mind was to 
be the Cherry Vale of 1892. 

But the magic wand has floated over it—the magic 
wand of money, moved by generous, thoughtful hearts, con- 
trolled by intelligent brains. That transformation is but 
faintly pictured on this page. The Cherry Vales of 1892- 
1893 are contrasted. The tiny sitting-room of last year 
has grown to a room 53X35 feet; the dining-room of 
20 feet to 43 x 23 feet; the piazza of 25 x25 has become 
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12X75. Everywhere the magic wand -has floated, and 
great changes have taken place: open fireplaces with 
settles, broad stairways, two bath-rooms, nine single rooms, 
a long, cool corridor upstairs, that will woo many girls to 
long, quiet talks, for there is ample room for couches and 
_ pillows, rocking-chairs and small tables, in this space. 
How shall it be furnished ? 

Of the School-Girls’ Fund which has been consecrated to 
the furnishing there is a balance in the Astor Place Bank 
of $1,052.16. Interest on total amount until September 
30, 1892, was $33.83 ; from September 30 to May 1, 1893, 
$12; total, $1,097.99. Miss Ely’s School, Riverside 
Dgive, New York, has this year, by various means, raised 
about $350. The pupils recently gave ‘“‘ Woodcock’s Little 
Game” most successfully. About $250 will come from the 
Mount Vernon Seminary of Washington, D.C. The pu- 
pils of this school also furnish everything needed to com- 
plete in the fullest sense the furnishing of one room. 

The Granger Place School of Canandaigua, N. Y., the 
Happy Thought Society of Cleveland, O., Miss Dana’s 
School of Morristown, N. J., and the pupils of the Subur- 
ban Seminary of New York, each furnish a room entirely 
or in part, so that the enlarged Cherry Vale will stand as 


First Floor Plan of the New Cherry Vale 


the embodied thought of girls for girls, of those who have 
for those who have not. 

There is a little bird humming in the air the news that 
next year, on a high hill not far from the Hudson, will stand 
another house, a memorial to a young girl who in life gave 
alike her money and herself to the working-girls. Love, it 
is whispered, will build in that house her monument. The 
_ land on which it is to be built is the gift of a gentleman 
who, with a wave of his hand, says: “I love all girls so 
much I can never find one special one.” That house must 
be furnished. When completed, will the school-girls have 
ready in the bank the funds to furnish it? Will next win- 
ter find dainty fingers and loving thoughts working to 
make the new house as dainty, as perfect, as truly a home, 
as Cherry Vale? 


VACATION FUND 
' Received since May rst, 1893: 


W. M. M., Southington, Ct................ 5 00 


It seems necessary to explain the reason for asking for 
this Vacation Fund. There are many wise people who 
believe that the working-girls are injured by the gift of a 
vacation, and there are many equally wise who believe just 
the reverse, who believe that two people are benefited by 
every vacation given—the one who gives and the one who 
receives, 

It will doubtless astonish many readers of The Christian 
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Union to know that comparatively few of the working- 
girls are able to keep their entire wages for their own 
personal use. If they did, many more could afford to pay 
for their own vacations. In addition to this wages-shar- 
ing with their families, the working-girls, outside of offices, 
must lose their wages for the time of their vacation ; there 
is scarcely a factory or shop where this loss of wages is 
not incurred, and even then many find it most difficult to 
arrange for a vacation. | 

As a specimen of the attitude of some employers, the 
following incident is given; the conversation is verbatim : 

A young girl who worked in a laundry was connected 
with a working-girls’ club. She was completely worn out 
by hard work, poor food, and worse air. The President of 
the club suggested a vacation. The girl was frightened, 
and said she would lose her place if she even asked for a 
vacation. This was not to be thought of, for the girl 
helped her mother support her small brothers and sisters ; 
her father was dead. In June the girl looked so ill that 
the President of the club, without the girl’s knowledge, 
went to her employer and asked that the girl might have 
two weeks off, explaining that she could not work much 
longer unless she did have rest. 

‘Yes, she can have all the time off. I don’t want no 
girl here that don’t want to stay,” was the reply. 

“But she does want to stay. The work is hard, but it 
is steady, and the pay is regular; but the girl is ill, too ill 
to work.” 3 

Then let her go home.” 

‘** But she needs the place. The family are very poor. 
Let her teach one of the other girls to run the machine. 
Work is slacker now; let Maggie go. You would not 
let your horse work when he was worn out, would you ?” 

‘“*T own my horse,” was the reply, with a look of shrewd- 
ness that said plainly, “If my horse is sick or dies, that 
is my loss. If that girl gets sick or dies, another takes 
her place. Human flesh is nothing to me except as it 
belongs to me.” | 

Another place was found for Maggie, who spent two 
weeks at Cherry Vale. If a girl loses her wages during 
her two weeks’ vacation, it costs her anywhere from $6 to 
$15, according to her wages per week. If she pays her 
board, which is $3.50, it costs her her wages plus her 
board. Every one knows who has had the experience 
that there are little expenses always attending such an out- 
ing, so that the sum total of the cost of a vacation is 
almost impossible to the great majority of working-girls. 
But when you remember how few among the thousands 
have the use of their wages for themselves alone, it is 
seen that there is a legitimate reason for giving to this 
fund. There is still another side to this question. There 
are hundreds of homes where the feeling toward the work- 
ing-girl is that of tender friendship. If it were possible, 
the doors of these homes would open widely to welcome 
them by ones, by twos, by the half-dozen. Shall these 
homes take no part in making the lives of others healthier, 
happier, brighter? Let Cherry Vale stand as a repre- 
sentative of that hospitality. Let all who believe in the 
solidarity of the race, who believe that we rise and fall 
together, make Cherry Vale stand as their home to the 
working-girls. Reciprocity is one of the foundation-stones 
of Christ’s religion. This work is built on that foundation. 


Neglected Opportunities 


The subject of conversation was the “ World’s Con- 
gress of Representative Women ;” its results as well as 
its management. The conversation drifted to the multi- 
plicity of organizations that have made demands on 
men and women during the last decade. When one gen- 
tleman had protested against what he believed to be a 
waste of thought and strength, he declared there were two 
organizations needed that no one had formed nor sug- 


gested; they were greatly needed. The first and most 


necessary was a “‘ Society to Encourage Children to Endure 
Cantankerous Parents,” and the second a “ Society for the 
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Encouragement of Home Evenings,” i in which the members 
pledge themselves to remain at home five evenings in 
the week. Both of these organizations would receive the 
financial and moral support of hundreds of bewildered as 
well as conservative men and women if some one would only 
draw up a working constitution, and pledge and devise a 
system which, if followed, would make each home the 
most attractive as well as “the dearest spot on earth.” 
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How to Spend a Vacation 
By Lucy Hall-Brown, M.D. 


Thank Heaven for the modern vacation, and blessings 
upon the man who invented it, if there be such a man ! 

To live out-of-doors in the sweet air and sunshine from 
early summer till October browns the hills and ripens the 
last harvest in the valleys should be the ideal vacation 


of all who lead the high-pressure life of the city eight or 


nine months in the year. 

The steamer’s deck, the seashore, the country, the 
mountains, yachting parties, fishing parties, camping par- 
ties, coaching, walking, and bicycting parties—all these 
hold out alluring promises for vacation delights. In all 
these let simplicity reign and good health and good cheer 
be the objects, to the exclusion of all frivolous display. 

To those who pervert this glorious opportunity to 
exhibitions of fresh millinery and a profusion of jewels, as 
they sit stupidly blinking at each other on crowded hotel 
piazzas, there is little to say ; their condition is hopeless. 
Not much better is the perfect cyclone of so-called gay- 
eties kept up by ultra swelldom in palatial summer cot- 
tages where the dressing, frizzing, powdering, and posing 
are prosecuted as industriously as when under the gas- 
lights of midwinter dissipations. The same old round, 
with a little shifting of scene, is the only change they 
permit themselves. 

Withal, it must be remembered that this is the year of 
the great Columbian Fair, and a trip to the “ Windy City” 
will with many be included in vacation plans. After the 
middle of September will probably be the best time to go, 
if the sanitary arrangements have been arranged upon a 
proper scale. Otherwise the risks to health will be greater 
the longer the visit is delayed. 

Whatever the time you select to go, take with you as 


_ little baggage as possible. 


The fashions of the present season are miracles of 
adaptability to the capacity of a telescope satchel. Besides 
the one battered gown for rough car riding and very bad 
weather, a pretty serge traveling skirt and Eton jacket, 
with an ample supply of well-selected blouses and ties, 
one dark, non-crushable skirt, and some handsome soft 
silk waists, some of them elaborate, if you choose, to wear 
with it; a stylish little embroidered or braided jacket or 
two, and you have an outfit which can be adapted with 
charming variety to all weathers and occasions. J/u/tum 
in parvo should be placed upon the tag of your satchel to 
prevent too great surprises among your friends, who per- 
haps raise their eyebrows at the diminutive proportions 
of your baggage. 

If the bulk of your vacation is to be spent in the coun- 
try, select a site which is high and dry, with a house airy 
and wide-windowed. See that the shade-trees stand at a 
respectful distance from the house, and that they are not 
so crowded as to make a dense shade. 

There is a certain dank, musty dimness within certain 
fine (?) old country houses which should warn any would-be 
tenant off the premises as surely as though a placard with 
‘“‘ Dangerous! malaria and rheumatism just inside,” were 
posted over the front gate. 

In general terms, you should not take up your residence 
anywhere until you have satisfied yourself that the sanitary 
arrangements are of good quality and in good order. 

If you thrive at the seashore, remain there. Bathe in 
the surf if you react well—z. ¢., warm up quickly and feel 
refreshed afterward. If, on the contrary, you remain blue 
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and chilly after your skirmish with the waves, you would 


-better have some ocean water transferred to your bath-tub | 


and take your daily plunge there. 
As arule, sea-bathers remain too long i in the water, Five © 
minutes should be the limit of time'to one me is not 


exceptionally robust. 


Many persons do well at the seashore for a time, and 
then grow languid and weak. This should be the signal 


for seeking the more bracing air of the country or the 


mountains. Wherever you are, keep out-of-doors as much 


as possible. I regret that Americans do not take their 


meals out-of-doors in summer, as do so many of our cousins 
across. the sea. A healthful custom of this kind would ,be 
a much better importation than a aang drawl or a lord- 


‘ling’s vacant stare, 


In eating: avoid hot bread and cakes; sweets, rich des- 
serts, and greasy foods of all descriptions. Fresh fruits, 


3 cooked or raw, as agrees best; milk, eggs, nicely cooked 


vegetables, and good meats, should make up the dietary. 


-If you are thin and nervous, drink two quarts of fresh 
sweet milk daily, taking it between meals and at bedtime, 


and eating nothing at the time of drinking it; many per- 
sons can take milk in this way who are made bilious by 
taking it with their meals. 

As a means of out-of-door recreation, a good safety 
bicycle stands first in order. The writer has long been an 
advocate of bicycle exercise for women, ani she has never 


yet seen a case where it has done harm. Now that sheis 
reinforced by such authorities as the eminent specialists 
Thomas, Skene, and Emmett, she feels especially secure in 


her position. 
_ The muscles which are brought into action in propelling 


the machine are given a free, normal action, all parts of the 


body partake of the exercise to a degree, and the mental 
exhilaration enhances the general good effect. Any per- 
son who is able to walk is able to ride a bicycle. 

Horseback-riding is a most healthful exercise for those 
who have no physical reason for avoiding it. If there is 
a doubt, the physician .should decide the matter. The 
liver and alimentary canal are especially benefited by 
horseback-riding. 

Lawn-tennis is one of the best out-of door games for 
girls if the clothing is loose and the shoeseasy. It should 
not be played during the heat of the day, nor to excess at . 
any time. 

Walking is always a recognized means of exercise. A 
good pair of walking shoes and a dress short enough to 
clear the ground weil and loose enough to allow the dia- 
phragm. to move and the lower chest to expand, are the 
principal accessories. Add to this good, brisk muscular 
action and cheerful companionship, and your walk will be 
a success. 

Slow walking is the poorest of exercise, because the 
muscles are wearied without the respiration and circula. 
tion being stimulated. On the contrary, brisk walking 
increases the depth and frequency of the respirations, 
more oxygen is appropriated, the circulation is quickened, 
the organs of elimination are forced into more rapid action, 
and the worn-out, effete particles, which weigh like lead in 
the system, are swept into their proper channels and thence 
away out of the body. 

Any slow, lagging exercise which leaves the tissues 
encumbered and the mind depressed is a failure, and may 
as well be omitted altogether. 

And so, to sum up, let the watchwords of your vacation © 
be, Exercise which shall make you healthfully and hungrily 
tired, but not fatigued; cheerful companionship ; simplicity 
in dress and in food ; and ever, when possible, out of and 
away from four walls, under God’s great dome of blue, with 
sun and stars, streams, trees, and flowers wrought in fine 
harmonies in your inmost being to hold you near to 
nature even in the grind and whirl, the pomps and_pleas- 


ures, and the ever-present squalor and woe which so press 


upon us in our city life. 


% 


It’s good to put bother away over night. It all straight- 
ens out in the morning. —A. D. T. Whitney. : 
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The Last Load 


By Richard Burton 


‘So warm a-work they were, they hardly knew Flutes once, and then again; the crispy hay 
The sun was westering, and now, behold, _ Breathes odors out, dew-touched ; the herses lift 
The horizon ts a blaze of transient gold, | Long sensitive ears, as haply they have sniffed 
And all the air is pierced and molten through - An earned reward of oats, and grudge delay. 
With that strange peace the twilight brings ; the dull Then, bronzed and tired, do the hayers haste 
And sullen monologuing of the heat To mount the wain, the last load shaken down, 
Grows lyrically holy, cool and sweet, And so sway creaking toward the little town 
Because a thrush whose note ts spiritual Where hearths are swept by women pleasantSaced. 

aif Good fortune this: strong hours of labor, blest 

With courage and with strength, and with a sun 
5 Above to stead their work ; and, labor done, 

Ye; A bird, a breese, a splender in the west. WA 
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A Song of Summer 


By Frank Dempster Sherman 


Early at the door of day 
Dim and gray, 
Lo, the gleam of Summer’s hand! 
Reaching forth a rosy light 
O’er the white, 
Dewy, dream-enfolded land. 


Then with her last stars goes Spring, 
Wandering 
Down the shadowed west; and, hark ! 
On the winds a wafted tune,— 
May to June 
Sends farewell across the dark. 


Suddenly the meadow shines, 
And the vines 
With their fragrant rubies throng! 
Happiest of words 
To the birds 
In the grove’s green house of song. 


Summer ! 


Bubbling fount of melody, 
Every tree 
Sprays the morn with music sweet ; 
And the buds for June's dear sake 
Haste to break 
Into bloom around her feet. 


Sing the nymphs in sylvan nooks 
With the brooks— 

Silver strings of nature’s lute. 

And, where sweet the clover grows, 
Piping goes 


Pan, with Echo in pursuit. 


Higher soars the sun until 
Vale and hill 
In the morn’s full beauty gleam ; 
Every golden sail unfurled, 
Glides the world 


Down the firmament’s blue stream! 


All the land is lit with love; 
And above, 
Love sets all the skies aflame: 


June !—and quick the love-fires start 


In the heart, 
Kindled with her whispered name! 
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Along the Bronx 
By the Author of “A Day at Laguerte a“ Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville,” etc. 


Hidden in our memories there are quaint, anie’ nooks 
tucked'away at the end of leafy lanes ; still streams overhung 
with feathery. foliage; gray rocks lichen-covered; low- 
ground meadows, knee- deep i in lush’ grass ; restful, lazy lakes 
dotted with pond- lilies ; great, wide- spreading trees, their 
arms uplifted in song, their leaves quivering with the melody. 

I say there are all these delights of leaf, moss, ripple, and - 
shade stored away somewhere in qur memories-—dry bulbs 
of a preceding summer's bloom, that need only the first touch 


of spring, the first glorious. day in June, to break out into-. 


flower. When they do break out they are generally chilled 
in the blooming by the thousand and one difficulties. of 
prolonged travel, time of getting there and time of getting 
back again, expense, and accommodations. 
If you livein New York—and really you should not hive any- 


where else !—there are a féw buttons a tired man can touch: 


‘hat will revive for him all these delights in half an hour’s 
walk, costing but-a car-fare,.and robbing no: man or woman 
of time, even without-the. benefits of the eight- hour law. . 
You touch one of these buttons when you. a an after- 
along the Broix. 
are other -buttons, of course. You. can call up the © 
izes of the Palisades, with their great sweep of. river below, | 
‘he seething, steaming city beyond ; or you can say Hello! to. 
‘he Upper Harlem, with its house- boats. and floating festau-: 


But you cannot get them all together in half an_ 


hour except in one place, and that is along the Bronx. 
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The Bronx is the forgotten, the ovei 

the disremembered,” asthe provincia! 

oak it. Somebody may know whereit begins— | 

. -  .donot. I only know where it ends. Wh 

3 its early life may be away up near White 
Plains, what farms it waters, what dairies it 
cools, what herdsit refreshes, I know not. I 
only know that when I get off at Woodlawn 
—that City of the Silent—it comes down from 
somewhere up above the railroad station, and 
that it “takes a header,” as the boys say, 
under an old mill, abandoned long since, and 
then, like another idler, goes singing along 
through open meadows, and around big trees 
in clumps, their roots washed bare, and then 

_ Over sandy stretches reflecting the flurries of 
yellow butterflies, and then around a great 
hill, and so on down to Laguerre’s. 

Of course when it gets to Laguerre’s I 
know all about it. I know the old rotting 
landing-wharf where Monsieur moors his 
boats—the one with the little seat is still 
there ; and Lucette’s big eyes are just as 
brown, and her hair just as black, and her 
stockings and slippers just as dainty on Sun- 
days as when first I knew her. And the 

wooden bench is still there, where the lovers 
~~. "used to sit; only Monsieur, her father, tells 
es me that Francois works very late in the big 
city—three mouths to feed now, you see— 
ae and only when le petit Francois is tucked 
eae away in his crib in the long summer nights, 
and Lucette has washed the dishes and put 

a on her best apron, and the Bronx stops still 
“BA to listen, is the bench used as in the old 

3 time when Monsieur discovered the lovers 


| ee by the flash of his iantern. 


Then I know where it floats along below 
Laguerre’s, and pulls itself together in a very 

- dignified way as it sails under the brand- 
new bridge—the old one, propped up on 
poles to keep it dry, has long since paid trib- 


or you can ring up Westchester ‘and its. ‘picturesque — 


ed ute to a spring freshet—and quickens its 
“tee pace below the old Dye-house—also a wreck 
now (they say it is haunted)—and then goes 
slopping along in and out of the marshes, sousing the sunken 
willow roots, oozing through beds of weeds and tangled vines. 
But only a very little while ago did I know where it began 
to leave off all its idle ways and took really to the serious side 
of life; when it began rushing down long, stony ravines, 
‘plunging over respectable, well-to-do masonry dams _ skirting 
once costly villas, whispering between dark defiles of rock, 
and- otherwise disporting itself as becomes a well- ordered, 
conventional, self-respecting mountain stream, uncontami- 


| nated by the encroachments and frivolities of civilized life. 


- All this begins at Fordnam. Not exactly at Fordham, for 
you-must walk due east from the station for half a mile, 
climb a fence, and strike through the woods before you 
hear its voice and catch the gleam of its tumbling current. 

They will all be there when you go—all the quaint nooks, 
all the delights of leaf, moss, ripple, and shade of your early 
memories. And in the half-hour, too—less if you are quick- 
footed—from your desk or shop in the great city. . 

- No, you never heard of it. I knewthat before you said a 
word. You thought it was the dumping-ground of half the 
cast-off tinware of the earth ; that only the shanty, the hen- 
coop, and _ the stable overhung its sluggish waters, and only 
the carpet-shaker, the sod-gatherer, and the tramp infested 
its banks: 

I tell you that in all my wanderings up and down the 
- globe—my never-ceasing wanderings in search of the pictur- 
_ esque—nothing within a day’s journey is half as charming. 
’ That. its stretches of meadow, willow clumps, and tangled 
' densities are as lovely, fresh, and enticing as can be found— 
- yes, within athousand miles of your door. That the rocks are 
incrusted with the thickest of moss and lichen, gray, green, 
black, and brilliant emerald.” That the trees are superb, the 
‘solitude and. rest complete. ‘That itis finer, more subtle, more 
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exquisite than its sister brooks in the denser forest, be- 
cause that here and there it shows the trace of some human 
touch—and nature is never truly picturesque without it— 
the broken-down fence, sagging bridge, and vine-covered 
roof. 

But you must go ow. Now, before the grip of the 
great city has been fastened upon it; before the ax of 
the “‘ dago ” clears out the wilderness of underbrush ; before 
the landscape gardener, the sanitary engineer, and the con- 
tractor pounce upon it and strangle it; before the cast- 
iron fountain, the grapevine arbor varnished with seats to 


match, the bronze statues presented by admiring groups of © 


citizens, the rambles, malls, and cement-lined caverns, are 
consummated ; before the gravel walk confines your steps 
and the granite curbing imprisons the flowers as if they, 
too, would escape. 

Now, when the tree lies as it falls; when the violets 
bloom and are there for the picking ; when the dogwood 
sprinkles the bare branches with white stars, and the scent 
of the laurel fills the air. 

Touch the button some day soon for an hour along the 


At a “‘Habitant” Lumber-Camp 
By Francis S. Palmer 


They passed Jacques Jebeau on the road, and he seieed 
aside to let them by. 

‘‘Good-morning, Madame Dumerse,” he said. ‘ Good- 
morning, Jules; where are you going with all your family ?” 

‘Into the lumber woods, to work for old Joseph Do- 
ranne. You know he has taken a log job again this winter. 
Last year he was sick in the woods, and as there was no 
woman at the camp—no one who knew what to do for him 
—the old man had a bad time. Now he has offered me a 
shanty if my woman will come with me. So we are going, 
for we can make more money having a shanty and board- 
ing ourselves.” 

Then Madame Dumerse, who held the reins (she was a 
stout, motherly woman) spoke to the Canada ponies, and 
they started on again. Jules and his three sons, Louis, 
Francois, and Jean, were walking; only Madame Dumerse, 
and her mother, Grandmére Lanier, and Minette her little 
daughter, rode on the already well-loaded sled. There were 
the cook-stove, and two bedsteads, and the rocking-chair 
for Grandmére, and many other things. 

They had got an early start, and so the shanty that 
Joseph Doranne had promised them was reached by noon. 
The sled was unloaded, and Jean drove the ponies back to 
the neighbor from whom they had been borrowed. The 
rocking-chair was put in a corner of the shanty; and, sit- 
ting there, Grandmére Lanier made suggestions as to ar- 
ranging the simple furniture—suggestions always listened 
to with deference; for this peasant race honor the old 
father and mother. Grandmére, whose mother had been 


an Algonquin half-breed, liked this moving; there was a 


novelty and excitement about it that pleased her Indian 
blood. 

It took several hours to put the shanty in order. 
old empty flour-sacks had been brought, and these were 
pasted over the walls on the inside so as to cover the cracks 
in the rough plaster that filled the chinks between the logs. 
The beds were set up in the corners, and the cook-stove 
near the middle of the room. There was only this one 
room downstairs; overhead was an unused loft. 

After a hearty supper of fried pork and boiled potatoes 
and bowls of strong tea, the whole Dumerse family, save 
the Grandmére and one of the boys who stayed to take care 
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of her, walked over to the big shanty where Joseph Do- 
ranne and most of his men were living. Inside of this 
shanty—which was a low log building—along its walls, was 
a row of rough board bunks, There was no upstairs, 
there were no partitions, the entire house being one large 
room. The cooking was done on a brick range, from 
which a brick chimney ran up through the roof. The cook 
was a man; and it was a man’s place, for me forest work 
gives the lumbermen good appetites for the pork and beans 
and molasses on which they are chieflyfed. In spite of his 
robust appetite, the French-Canadian woodsman is a con- 
noisseur in lumber-camp cookery, and a skillful ‘‘chef” is 
sought after and well paid. 

Jules did not know many of the men, they having come 
from Canada and different places along the border here in 
New York State. Old Joseph Doranne stepped forward 
to greet the new-comers. 

‘‘You are welcome to the camp, Jules; and you too, 
Madame Dumerse. Will the little shanty do to live in? 
Now that Madame has come, we will not be so much like 
wild men here at the camp.” 

Then he brought up the men and presented them. They 
grew gentle in the presence of a woman—as all French- 
men incline to do. There was no trace of Anglo-Saxon 
bluntness in the manners of these woodsmen. The Du- 
merse family were tired with their moving, and they went 
back to the little shanty to sleep well on their first night 
at the lumber-camp. 

The two shanties were built along one of the ice-roads 
that are laid out in the logging-woods, and which lead to 
the river bank where the logs are piled till the spring 
freshets enable the men to float them down-stream to the 
sawmill. There are usually several of these roads, parallel 
to each other. In the autumn they are cut through the 
woods; and later, when the first deep snow comes, barrels 
of water are drawn to the roads and poured over the snow 
—which has been carefully packed down—till a track of 
almost solid ice is made. Such a road will withstand the 
assaults of any January thaw. The sleds for hauling the 
logs to the river are furnished with a low, strong rack, and 
on these racks as many as forty logs are often piled; the 
icy track enables the horses to pull as many logs as the 
sled will carry. 

At intervals along the ice-roads are the “ skidways ’’— 
low platforms formed by two logs or skids lying parallel on 
the ground, upon which the saw-logs are piled. When it 
is time for hauling to the river, the sled with its broad rack 
is driven along the road to one of these skidways and is 


‘ easily loaded. The logs are cut by the choppers into thir- 


teen-foot lengths, so as to give a twelve-foot board when 
the ragged ends are trimmed off. 

After cutting, the logs are dragged or “‘snaked”’ to the 
skidways by a yoke of oxen. Sharp-shod horses are 
found better for the ice roads ; but oxen are much more © 
deft in making their way in the rough woods through which 
the logs must be snaked to join the pile on the skidways. 
It is an interesting sight to see a pair of these mighty 
beasts, their shaggy ears and necks covered with white 
frost—showing where their breath has clung to them and 
frozen—as they wade in the deep snow, plunging through 
holes, climbing over logs and brush-heaps, and dragging 
after them a great spruce or hemlock log. They seem the 
incarnation of patient, skillful force. 

Little Minette Dumerse was petted by the lumbermen, 
who, when they were off at their work, would collect choice 
bits of spruce gum for her. Once they found a raccoon 
asleep in a hollow log, and they made a cage for it in the 
shanty and gave it to Minette. But, in spite of all her 
efforts, it pined away and died. After that, she asked the 
men not to catch any more wild creatures for her; she 
liked best to see them free in the woods: the hare mak- 
ing soft jumps over the snow in the thickets where she 
played ; the red squirrels who sat on the evergreen boughs 
and scolded at her, conscientiously, as if they thought she 
was petted too much here at the lumber-camp, and needed 
a scolding now and then to keep her from being altogether 
spoiled. 

-Grandmére Lanier sat in her rocking-chair by the win- 
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dow nearest the stove, and smoked her pipe. She liked to 
tell of the time, sixty years ago, when her husband, who 
was then strong young Cyrille Lanier, had come from 
Canada and had built their cabin in the woods, which then 
were full of giant pines twice as tall as the spruce and 
hemlock trees that they cut nowadays. | 

It was not all work withthe men. In the big shanty, from 
supper-time till the hour when the lamps were put out, there 
was talking, and laughing, and fiddling, and dancing to the 
jig-tunes. On evenings when old Joseph had gone to the 
DOumerse shanty there were romping among the lads, and 
rough jokes played on one another, which made the older 
men laugh and slap the sides of their wool boots, as they 
sat on the bunks and looked on and smoked. Often of a 
pleasant evening in the spring there would be contests of 
agility and strength—wrestling and jumping, and races in 
climbing trees. There were also chopping-matches, when 
two men stood side by side and cut through the same long 
log; the keen axes would keep a constant shower of chips 
flying—as if the log were some kind of a great pipe which 
had sprung a leak of chips. 

Once two ox-drivers got boasting of their respective 
yokes, and brought the animals from their stable, and, 
having fastened them together, started them in opposite 
directions, to see which yoke could outpull the other. 
Then there was a great shouting, all the men taking sides 
and urging on the oxen by name; but Madame Dumerse, 
who heard the uproar, came and quickly put an end to the 
match, saying it was cruel. 

Although she sometimes interfered in this way, she be- 

“came very popular at the camp. When Pierre Lamarre— 
whose home was ’way off in Lower Canada—fell sick, she 
saved his life, nursing him night and day, and making, 
with the Grandmére’s help, all kinds ef good herb teas. 
_ Atthe breaking-up time in Apri], when the saw-logs were 
all on the bank ready to be driven down the river, and the 
snow—that lingers long in these northern forests—was 
almost gone, Joseph Doranne declared that Madame 
Dumerse had been worth more than any two men at the 
camp, and he invited her to come again next winter to the 
little shanty. When he said that, all the men, led by 
Pierre Lamarre, took off their tasseled caps and cheered. 
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An Evening with Emerson 
| By F. Lilian Haskins 


The ninetieth birthday of Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
commemorated on Thursday evening, May 25, by a meet- 
ing held at Association Hall, under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. The anniversary 
address was delivered by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of 
Boston, who was an intimate friend of the dead poet dur- 
ing his lifetime, and was thus able to speak of the personal 
characteristics of Emerson with effectiveness. The Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. Hall, of Holy Trinity, made a few remarks 
in reference to the plans for the new Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, a building for part of which will soon be erected, 
and then introduced Dr. Hale, who was most cordially re- 
ceived by an enthusiastic audience. In his address Dr. 
Hale said that he would make no attempt to tell his hear- 
ers anything of Emerson as the philosopher, poet, and 
teacher, but rather as a strong, simple, unaffected, all- 
around man, Perhaps nothing will better illustrate Emer- 
son’s great human sympathy than the following little 
sketch, as related by Dr. Hale: 

“In the summer of 1876 a very charming lady had re- 
_ ceived Emerson as her guest during his visit to the Cen- 
tennial Exposition. Another distinguished citizen of New 
England was also a guest at the same house. The latter, 
eager that his little children should learn everything, had 
brought two boys to the exhibition. It happened one 
night that he was suddenly called away. One of the little 
ones awoke in the night in great pain and fright, and, find- 
ing his father was not there, he awoke the other child, and 
the screams of both might have been heard through the 
house. They did not, however, at once penetrate to the 
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ears of the hostess, who had put herself at a distance from 
her guests, so that it was some time before she knew any- 
thing of the disturbance. When she at last reached the 
room, there was the prophet of prophets dandling one of 
those boys in his arms, telling them stories, and trying to 
amuse them, so that they did not know their father was 
away from home. There is the touch of the great philoso- 
pher with the humblest of humanity.” 

The following anecdote is characteristic of Emerson, and 
will doubtless prove interesting to readers of The Chris- 
tian Union: 

“T was standing with him once at a college exhibition, 
where a young man had easily taken the most brilliant 
honors—a young man in whom we were both interested. 
It was the first time that I had ever addressed Mr. Emer- 
son. I congratulated him, as I congratulated myself, upon 
the success of my young friend, and he said: ‘ Yes; I did 
not know he was so fine a fellow; and now if only some- 
thing will fall out amiss—if he should be unpopular with 
his class, or if his father should fail in business, or if some 
other misfortune should befall him—all will be well.’ I was 
green enough and boy enough to be inwardly indignant ; but 
I did not then know that when Emerson was but eight years 
old his father had died, and that to the penury of those 
early days, to his mother’s determination that the boy 
should be bred at Harvard College, to the careful 
struggles by which each penny was made to work the mir- 
acle of the broken bread by the Sea of Galilee, he owed, 
or he thought he owed, much of the vigor, the rigor, and 
the manhood of his life. ‘Good is a good doctor,’ he said, 
‘ but bad is sometimes a better.’ ”’ 

“‘T want to show how this great leader of the idealists 
was in personal touch, glad and homely, with his fellow- 
men. We who knew him, talked with bim, loved him, 


know that he found the kingdom of heaven on earth. He 


found God in his baby’s nursery, at the post-office, when 
he pruned his apple-trees, and when he took the train for 
Boston. We want you, who have not seen him, to believe 
that the man of ideas was thus a human man—a man with 
men. He was not a dreamer, he was an actor; he taught 
us how to live, and he did so because he lived himself. He 
had pulled through college by the hardest effort, knowing 
what are those small economies which so grieve a boy’s 
soul. He rejoiced the moment when he was no longer a 
charge upon his mother, but could do his share in caring 


for her. If ever man was tempted to use matchless power 


merely for earning money, he was that man. ‘Should he 
turn stone into bread,’ when the bread was to feed his 
mother? To that question, to that temptation, he said, 
‘No! get behind me, Satan.’ For years Emerson had to 
practice a parsimony in his affairs which few men have 
had necessity todo, He buys his mutton and potatoes 
like the most practical of us. If he cannot afford to buy 


the hindquarter, he buys the forequarter. If strawberries — 


are too dear, he does not buy them. You may search 
through diary and letters without finding one word of com- 
plaint. He who has proved to be the noblest of the noble, 
the most famous of those of fame, for years upon years of 
life had to practice economy in his affairs. And he takes 
it as a matter of course, without a whimper. He plants 
his apple-trees like the rest of us; he takes care of them 
like the rest of us; badly, like the most of us. He car- 
ries his letters to the post-office; he waits for his mail, 
talking politics; he goes to the town meetings, and listens 
more than he talks. He manages his own lecture courses 
and makes his liberal bargains with the poorer country 
lyceums. In one sense, a thousand million billion 
leagues above the world he is; in the other sense, of the 
world, and in it, like you and me. He makes no pretense 
that he is consorting only with Ariel and Uriel, with 
cherubim and seraphim. Like the great Leader of life, he 


eats and drinks, when they are his need, with publicans 


and sinners.” 
In illustration of the wonderful influence which Emerson 
had over the young men of his day, Dr. Hale says: 
‘¢Emerson told me once that when, in the winter of 
1848, he left England for America, there followed him 
down to Liverpool, and on board the steamship, Arthur 
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Clough, whom some enthusiasts may remember as the 
poet from whom we hoped so much in those times. He 
was very sad because Emerson was to leave him. They 
paced the ship up and down till the moment of her depart- 
ure. 
Emerson, ‘ What are we to do now you leave us, we young 
men of England? Weare left alone. Carlyle has led us 
into a desert and has forsaken us, and we are left in the 
desert where he has taken us.’ Emerson turned to him 
and said: ‘Clough, this is what has been said to me by 
every young man of intelligence in England; and now, 
Arthur Clough,’ and he laid his hand upon the young 
poet’s head, ‘I ordain you Bishop of all England. You 
are to go up and down through England, and speak to 
these young men and women, and you are to lead them 
into the promised land.’ Alas! Clough was not of the 
stuff of which leaders are made. He was one of those 
who prefer to be led.” 

In speaking of Emerson’s influence during the war, Dr. 
Hale said, “‘ Some one had dubbed Emerson the Yankee 
Plato, and the name is appropriate.” 

Dr. Hale closed his address with the words : 

‘We rightly celebrate him when, with his simplicity, we 
also live in the infinite and universal life.” 

In the March number of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” there 
appeared an unusually interesting article, entitled “ Ran- 
dom Reminiscences of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” which 
doubtless came to the notice of many readers of The Chris- 
tian Union. The article was so much enjoyed by the 
present writer that a note of thanks for the pleasure 
derived from its perusal was sent to the author, the Rev. 
William Henry Furness, D.D., which met with a prompt 
response in the form of a delightful letter, containing a 
few personal anecdotes of Emerson, which may prove 
interesting to all admirers of the great philosopher. Dr. 
Furness writes : 

*T remembered the first incident mentioned in my 
article, by my blessed mother’s telling, after the boys 
Ralph and Sam [the late Samuel Bradford] had gone, 
that it was not proper to remark upon people’s eat- 
ing—Sam having exclaimed at the tea-table, ‘Oh, Ralph, 
you’ve had two pieces’ (there was cake on the table). 
Somehow or other my mother was the only one present 
except we three boys. She made some deprecatory 
defense of Ralph at the moment against the charge of 
greediness. But Ralph always had two pieces to the last. 
Once when he was in Philadelphia we wanted him to sit 
for his photo. He refused, until it was suggested that 
we three might be all taken in one photo. To my think- 
ing, it is the best; it is not large. 

‘You cannot do better than study Waldo. Some of his 
sayings have been great lights for me. You will find one 
in a sermon, the last I’ve written, and perhaps shall write. 
I’m getting awfully old, to my own great surprise. [Dr. 
Furness is ninety-three. | 

“ At the Latin Schooi his [Emerson’s] favorite piece for 
declamation was from Campbell’s ‘ Picasures. of Hope.’ 
The passage begins (I quote from memory) : 


‘“‘ Freedom, thy triumphs ceased awhile, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile. 


“ Tyndall, in a letter I had from him years ago, said he 
held Emerson to be peerless among the poets of the day. 
In one of his letters to me, before he was so widely admired, 
he thanked me for admiring his verses ; but his brothers, 
he said—William and Edward—would not admire them 
tho’ he read his poetry ever so often. I agree with Tyn- 
dail. I do not think Tennyson excelled save in the art, 
the form, of the poetic.” | 


No man is perfectly moral, perfectly safe in his own 
being, until he is absorbed in love of that which is right, 
until the beauty of truth and right have captivated his soul, 
so tbat he would follow them wherever they might lead.— 
M. J. Savage. 
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A Contrast 
By Norman Gale 


The apple in my garden 
Is a round of bloom and scent, 
With the grass beneath it pointing 
To the blue above it bent: 
Here’s dew of dawn, and music 
That can shame a city’s rush ; 
For Town the hurdy-gurdy, 
But for Warwickshire the thrush ! 


At middle day the blossom 
Takes the utmost of the sun ; 
The tits as sweet explorers 
All along the branches run: 
’Tis wildbirds’ country piping 
That can make the forehead flush ; 
For Town the hurdy.gurdy, 
But for Warwickshire the thrush ! 


As Mary milks the cattle, 
And I stoop to kiss her cheek, 
The lilac shakes with lyrics | 
From the song-bird’s easy beak. 
*Twas God who made him poet— 
How his masterpieces gush ! 
For Town the hurdy-gurdy, 
But for Warwickshire the thrush ! 
— From the London Christian World. 


How Tatters was Reformed 
By William Murray Graydon 


In Two Parts—Part I. 


Tatters was more to be pitied than blamed, even though. 
he was the worst boy for miles around Pine Hill school- 
house. He received pity from few, blame from many, 
while all accepted without questioning the above unsavory 
verdict. IfTatters’s parents had lived a few years longer, 
he would doubtless have turned out differently. His real 
name was Joe Malden, and when he was’left an orphan at 
five years old he was taken to raise by his uncle. 

John Malden was as harsh, close-fisted a farmer as. 
ever drove a plow; and his nature was as void of sym- 
pathy and human feeling as a grindstone. His wife was a 
counterpart of him, and this worthy couple brought up the. 
orphaned lad in a way that was little short of brutal. 
They fed him scantily, made him work hard, and gave. 
him never a kind word. When he grew older they did 
not want to let him go to school, and when they were 
finally shamed into a reluctant assent by the persuasion of 
some of the neighbors, they made the poor boy ridiculous 
by clothing him in cast-off garments that had no fit at all 
and were often in a ragged condition. 

The boys and girls of Pine Hill school-house were no. 
worse, perhaps, than those of any other rural community. 
At all events they were no better. More from thoughtless-. 
ness than cruelty, they promptly dubbed the new scholar 
“Tatters,” and the name clung to him. Had the lad 
made a determined effort to laugh down the ridicule and 
contempt of his tormentors, he would have succeeded in 
time. But he had already learned the hard and bitter les- 
son that he was “ not like other boys;”’ and when he real- 
ized what his school life was likely to be, he grew sullen 
and morose, and finally resentful—dangerous is a better 
word, for, being strong for his age, he frequently turned on 
his tormentors, and fought them with whatever weapons 
were available, as well as with his fists. After a while the 
open ridicule and contempt ceased, but it was just as bit- 
ter in secret. Tatters shunned his companions, and they 
shunned and feared him. Strange to say, he rarely made 
trouble in school, and even got along fairly well with his 
books. But morally he was beyond reformation, or at 
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least the teachers and others who tried persuasion and 
advice came to that conclusion. 

At sixteen Tatters was still an uncouth figure in his 
uncle’s worn and remade garments. At sixteen he had a 
widespread reputation for cruelty, profanity, ungovernable 
temper, robbing orchards, stoning cattle, and many other 
evil traits. His home life was unchanged, except that his 
uncle and aunt stood a little in awe of him, and hesitated 
to drive him too far. 

So Tatters was tolerated in the community as a neces- 
sary evil, until something occurred that raised a storm of 
indignation and threatened to check his lawless career. 
It was early in April when the pupils at Pine Hill School 
first began to miss things from their desks—lead-pencils, 
gum-rubbers, penknives, and sometimes stray pennies that 
had been placed there for safety. Of course Tatters was 
- suspected at once, but for along time no one ventured to 
accuse him to his face. He must have known, however, 
that he was under a cloud ; for the indifference of his com- 
panions changed to open aversion and avoidance. If he 
was the culprit—and no one doubted it—this served to put 
him on his guard. The teacher joined the scholars in 
keeping a close watch, but for several weeks no more thefts 
were committed. Then the vigilance relaxed, and almost 
immediately the desks were rifled again. 

Ned Truman, a very hot-tempered lad, lamented the loss 
of a valuable pearl-handled knife. During intermission he 
angrily accused Tatters of the theft, and was savagely at- 
tacked for his imprudence. Half a dozen boys rallied to 
his rescue, and for once Tatters was in a fair way to re- 
ceive a well-merited beating. He was powerless against 
such odds. His enemies cuffed and pounded him, and 
finally turned his pockets inside out. Not finding any of 
the stolen property, they tried to force him to tell where he 
had hidden it. | 

But Tatters only defied and reviled them, and so roused 
their indignation that they determined to duck him in the 
pond back of the school-house. Before they could carry 
out this plan, however, a new arrival came on the scene. 
Perry Harding was a manly, popular lad of sixteen, and a 
sort of a leader among the boys. He was the only one who 
had ever pitied Tatters or spoken a kind word to him, and, 
as his friendly advances had always been received with 
scorn and insult, he no longer proffered them. 

He was a silent. witness of the struggle, and when the 
boys were dragging their victim toward the pond he 
stepped forward and interfered. 

“Seven against one isn’t fair odds!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Let him go now. Besides, you didn’t find any stolen 
property in his pockets.” 

‘Oh ! he’s too sharp for that,” cried several of the boys. 
‘* He hides the stuff.” 

‘It’s a lie,”’ snarled Tatters. ‘I never took anything.” 

* You fellows ought to know that you can’t fix a crime 
on a man without proof,” persisted Perry, “‘ and there’s not 
a bit of real proof that Tatters is the thief.”’ 

* Look here, Perry Harding, do you really believe that 
Tatters never stole our things ?” demanded Ned Truman. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” replied Perry, 
evasively. ‘Anyway, you've punished him enough. Let 
him go now.” 

The boys reluctantly released Tatters, who rose to his 
feet and glared at them. He was on the point of making 
a furious attack when he caught Perry’s eye. He stopped 
short, and thrust his hands into his pockets. “ Some other 
time,” he muttered, doggedly. ‘It wouldn’t be fair now, 
after you made ’em let me go.” 

Just then-the bell cut the scene short, and the boys 
trooped into the school-house. Tatters followed, and 
sullenly took his seat. He was very quiet and thoughtful 
during the rest of the morning. | 

But before the day ended Perry was destined to bitterly 
regret his interference. When he went home to dinner his 
father gave him fifteen dollars in notes and silver, bidding 
him take it to Mount Airy after school, and pay it to the 
wagon-maker there. | 

Mount Airy was two miles from the Harding farm, and 
the school-house lay midway between the two. 
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Perry’s pockets were not very safe, and during the after- 
noon session he put the money in the corner of his desk, 
and covered it with books. He was satisfied that no one 
saw him. When school let out the boys suggested a game 
of baseball in a neighboring field, and as this was Perry’s 
favorite sport he forgot all about the errand and the money. 
He never remembered them until he was on his way home 
to supper at six o’clock. He dashed back to the school- 
house at his top speed, intending to gain admittance by 
the back window. But when he arrived he was startled to 
find the window already open. *As he climbed in he heard 
one of the front windows being thrown open, and saw a 
figure spring through. He ran to his desk. The lid was 
up, and the money missing. He sprang to the front 
window just in time to see Tatters vanish amid the heavy 
timber on Pine Hill. 

With a troubled heart Perry closed the school house and 
started after the fugitive. Finding no trace of him, he 
went to Mr. Malden’s farm, expecting to catch him there. 
But the farmer and his wife had seen nothing of their 
nephew, and Perry did not care to acquaint them with the 
object of his visit. He went home, and made a full con- 
fession of his carelessness and the loss of the money. 

Mr. Harding was justly angry. “It’s your own fault, 


Perry,” he said. ‘ You must give me that fifteen dollars 


you are saving up to buy a shot-gun. I hope this lesson 
will help your memory. If you want to recover the stolen 
money you had better get the constable after that young 
rascal in the morning. It is high time he was locked up.” 

Perry realized the fairness of his father’s demand, and 
promptly handed over his savings. As his heart had 
been set on a shot gun for a long time, he determined to 
recover the stolen sum from Tatters. He concluded to 
try what persuasion would do before enlisting the aid of 
the constable. He made two visits to the Malden farm 
that evening, only to learn that Tatters was still miss- 
ing. The farmer and his wife seemed worried about 
him. 

With the morning came strange news. Tatters was not 
to be found, and during the night he had broken into his 
uncle’s house and carried off a quantity of provisions. 
There was great excitement in the neighborhood when the 
theft of the money became known. John Malden was 


furiously angry, and declared that he would have nothing. 


more to do with his nephew. Mr. Harding and Perry 


searched vainly for the missing lad. Not a trace of him > 


was discovered, and it was generally believed that he had 
fled to parts unknown. 

The robbery at the school-house occurred on Monday. 
Three days went by, during. which the excitement subsided, 
and the people began to congratulate themselves that the 
neighborhood was well rid of the young ruffian. On 
Thursday night a farmer in the vicinity was robbed of 
some bread and pies and a pair of horse-blankets. There 
were tramps about just then, and one of this wandering 
fraternity was credited with the outrage. No one dreamed 
of connecting Tatters with it. He was supposed to be 
miles away. | 


Early on Saturday morning Perry took his rod and bait, 


and went fishing to Tuscarora Creek, a mile from his 
home. He still felt keenly the loss of his money, and his 
father had let him off from work in hopes of cheering him 
up a little. 

It was a perfect day in May, and Perry sauntered 
slowly along through the woods, admiring the flowers and 
the fresh green of the trees. As he drew near the creek a 
great bird, circling over the top of Crag Ledge, suggested 
to him that an eagle might have its nest there. He con- 
cluded to investigate, and a warm climb up the hill brought 
him to the summit. His toil was in vain. The bird had 
disappeared, and no nest was visible. He walked to the 
edge of the cliff, and sat down on a projecting rock to 
rest. 

Crag Ledge was a high and dizzy place; but Perry was 
clear-headed, and to look down gave him no unpleasant 
sensation. The face of the cliff was almost perpendicular. 
Here and there a granite knob jutted out, or a bushy pine- 
tree, grown to maturity on soil blown by the wind into the 
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rock-crannies. Seventy feet below lay the smooth, deep 
surface of the creek, reflecting the pine woods of the 
opposite shore. 

A little to one side of where the lad sat, and fifteen feet 
from the top of the cliff, was a famous old cavern known 
as the Indian Hole. It was accessible, perhaps, to a 
skilled climber, for a sort of rift in the rocks led down 
to it, and here and there were places where one could 
catch with feet and hands. At the entrance lay the great- 
est danger, for here was only a narrow ledge of smooth 
rock, and, worst of all, this slim foothold sloped down- 
ward. Concerning the extent and nature of the cavern 


there was no authentic knowledge. Nobody had ventured | 
into it for years, and the experience of dead and gone 
explorers was forgotten. Its name was a relic of tradition, 


and was shrouded in mystery. It had an uncanny reputa- 
tion, and this was sufficient to deter adventuresome boys 
from risking their lives in trying to enter it. At the base 
of the cliff, and some twenty yards further up stream than 


the Indian Hole, was another cavern, if it may so be called. | 


It was a mere Cavity in the rocks, a dozen feet deep. A 


boat could be pushed in all the way. Ten feet overhead, — 
in the furthest corner, was a shallow crevice, the extent of 


which was not known. This cavern was believed by some 
to connect with the Indian Hole, but the supposition had 
never been verified. 

Perry’s thoughts had nothing to do with either cavern 
as he sat on his dizzy perch. He was still vexed over the 
lost money, and was wondering what chance he had of 
getting a shot gun before the autumn game season. It 
was in quite an aimless way, therefore, that his eyes 
strayed down the rift of rocks to the entrance of the Indian 
Hole, and naturally he overlooked a bit of coarse blue 
cloth, an inch or two square, that dangled from a sharp 
pinnacle half a dozen feet below the brink of the cliff. 
When the fluttering fragment finally forced itself upon his 
notice, he felt a keen thrill shoot through his veins. He 
instantly recognized the bit of stuff. He had often seen 
Tatters wearing a pair of trousers of that color and material, 
rudely fashioned by his aunt’s hands from a cast-off army 
overcoat. | 

But how did this torn patch get here? Perry’s first 
impression was that the missing lad had fallen or thrown 
himself from the cliff, and that his clothes had caught 
momentarily on the rocks. Then an idea occurred to him 
that fairly took his breath away, and he felt that he had 
the solution to the mystery. i 

‘Great Cesar!” he ejaculated inamazement. “ Tatters 
must be hiding down in the Indian Hole. It would be 
just like him to play a trick of that kind. The farm-housé 
that was robbed last night is not half a mile away, and it 
was surely Tatters who took the blankets and food. He 
has my money, too. Jove! What shall I do?” 

It was a difficult problem that faced Perry, and he sat 
still a moment to consider it. That bit of blue stuff was 
the only evidence to show that a human being had lately 
made the dangerous trip to and from the cavern; nor was 
it easy to see how the lad could have taken down such 


cumbersome articles as food and blankets. There was no. 


sign of a rope, and had he used one it would likely be still 
dangling from the top of the cliff. 

But Perry was satisfied, nevertheless, that the runaway 
had chosen the Indian Hole for a hiding-place, and hoped 
to live there without discovery. Tatters had just the 
intrepid courage necessary for such an undertaking. He 
was recklessly audacious, and feared nothing. 

‘‘He must be in there now,” reflected Perry. ‘I have 
half amindtocallhim. No, Iwon’t, either. He wouldn’t 
answer, anyway, and the moment I was gone he would be 
sure to crawl out and run off with the money. I ought to 
give the alarm and bring a party here to search the cavern. 
I hate to do that, though. If Tatters was put in jail he 
would be ten times worse when he got out. I feel sorry 
for him. It’s all the fault of his bringing up. I wonder 
if it would do any good to go down there and reason with 
him. He can’t hate me like he does the other boys, and 
I might persuade him to turn over a new leaf and try to 
make something of himself. If he promises to do that, I’ll 
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help him all I can. Anyway, I think he’ll give up the 
money.” 

This impulsive project took a firm hold on Perry, for 
there was genuine sympathy in his heart for the outcast 
lad. At the same time he was influenced almost uncon. 
sciously by another subtle reason. In case he brought a 
search party to the cavern, and by any remote possibility 
his theory should prove to be all wrong, he would be the 
laughing-stock of the neighborhood for weeks to come. 
Being sensitive to ridicule, he preferred the safer course. 

But Perry had no intention of climbing down that dan. 
gerous rift with no safeguard but the projections in the 
rock, He hurried home, and slipped into the wagon-shed 
without being seen. The upper floor was used as a Car- 
penter shop, and here he found what he wanted—a stout 
rope, a lantern filled with oil, a tin box of matches, and a 
couple of chisels. Thus fitted out, he started on the return 
journey, and in half an hour he was back on Crag Cliff. 
{t was still early in the day—not more than nine o’clock. 


| 
A True Story for Children 


By Emily P. Wolcott 


Some months ago Nature very carefully packed a small 
bundle, and I, who have a great aversion to doing such 
work, but love to see it well done by others, went to the 
greenhouse where she had left her little package, and 
bought it. It cost ten cents, which I am sure was cheap 
for anything which is so beautiful, works so hard, and has 
sO many interesting sights to show people if only they 
have the right kind of eyes. It was a small geranium. 
Its neighbor, whom it greatly resembled, had a red blos- 
som, and, having long known the integrity and reliability 
of plants, I assumed that this one would produce a red 
blossom too. 

I set this plant, which has been compared to a well- 
packed bundle, in a south window, and the unpacking 
began, or rather continued. It was a kind of magic affair, 
for more appeared to come out than was ever putin. In 
the axils of the leaves small, important-looking green buds 
began to show signs of unfolding. The outside covering 
of these was composed of four plain little leaves which 
gradually opened out, and in the course of a day or two 
stood back on the stalk in pride and admiration, to watch 
their precious charge, a genuine geranium-leaf, step forth 
into the world. (You would better go sit by the window 
and observe your own plant as you read about mine.) 
This small leaf looked small indeed as it made its appear- 
ance among the more mature members of the family. It 
was folded together, face inward, from the middle, like a 
sheet of writing-paper, and each side was plaited neatly, 
like a fan. Having once made a start, it grew quite rap- 
idly, and was soon able to look down upon unfoldings sim- 
ilar to its own. Every new leaf, or cluster of leaves, had 
these four little coverings. I pushed some of the smallest 
of them apart one day, and was not surprised to find that 
the very tiny leaves they were protecting were folded away 
exactly as the first had been. These family traditions of 
the proper way to have things done are very strong in 
plants, and insure the most orderly and systematic man- 
agement of their affairs. 

There was one particular bud, at the summit of the main 
stem, which I suspected was going to do great things. 
Its stalk lengthened out considerably, and then I felt sure 
of it. The cover-leaves turned back quite early in the 
proceedings, and disclosed eleven small buds tightly closed 
and covered. Pretty soon the end and cracks along the 
sides of the largest one began to show bright red. This 
inner red bud pushed along day after day, till the five 
slim green fingers that held it had to spread apart a little, 
and one night the red bud gained the victory. I woke in 
the morning to see a fine young blossom, not very wide 
open, to be sure, but a blossom nevertheless. The small 
green hand is stretched wide now, and seems to say: 
“Well, you have got out at last, pretty creature! I see 
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you don’t appreciate my usefulness ; but I shall continue 
to hold you and take care of you, just the same.” 

The five red leaves of the blossom are carefully imbri- 
cated ; that is, three of them each have one edge over and 
one edge under their neighbors on either side ; the fourth 
is back of both its neighbors, and the fifth in front of both. 
Each red petal turns white at the base, and from this 
snowy circle up come the white stamen-stalks, shading to 
red at the top, and each bearing a fiery little pollen-bag. 
The use of a pin discloses the pistil in the center of the 
ring of stamens ; a red stigma at its summit as yet hardly 
reaches the pollen-bags which come together above its 
head. 

It was Sunday morning when No. 1 of the eleven buds 
opened, looking as I have described it; at that time No. 2 
was beginning to straighten up its stalk; the next four 
were just showing glimpses of red, but still hung their 
heads; the remaining five were all green and tightly closed, 
evidently intending to disgrace the geranium family by no 
unseemly haste. | 

On Monday the second bud opened, slowly, timidly, 
beautifully, as the first had done. When Tuesday morn- 
ing came, I was obliged to go away and leave my 
pretty plant. When I took my farewell look at the well- 
ordered household of eleven, No. 2 was wide open. The 
style, or stigma-stalk, in No, 1 had lengthened, carrying its 
little burden up above the tops of the stamens; having 
attained its proper place, the stigma, as well as the upper 
_ part of the style, had split into five thread-like parts which 
curved gracefully back, each one pointing to the petal of 
its choice. No. 3 was raising itself up; Nos. 4, 5, and 6 
were growing quite red; Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10 were still 
green ; No. 11 very small and green indeed. 

Meanwhile the foliage leaves down below appeared quite 
satisfied with their winter’s work. For months they had 
been compounding earth, air, and water, by the aid of sun- 
light, into food for themselves and the rest of the plant, and 
all that this flower might crown the stalk. They had them- 
selves grown beautiful in the process, which you know is 
often the case. . 

The geranium has certainly fulfilled its early promise, 
and has given great pleasure by the way. Anything so 
beautifully put together can but be beautiful in the unfold- 
ing. It is very interesting to watch a plant grow and a 
flower bloom—a rare chance to learn a little about the 
ways of a Dame who, if you just take the trouble to watch 
her, will not only prove to be entertaining, but will teach 
you to be thorough, orderly, wise, and beautiful, like herself. 
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A Dainty Reminder 
g. Or, The Evolution of a Florist 


He looked about sixteen years old. The very positive 
race characteristics of his face told you at once that he 
was a full-blooded son of Italy. A gray shirt was turned 
back from his neck, exposing an almost bronze throat. A 
ragged felt hat was pushed back from his head, leaving 
a tringe of black, soft curls, almost like a baby’s, hanging 
over his forehead. His eyes had that peculiar softness, 
with an expression of pathos, that is always associated with 
a loving heart that is expending itself without object. He 
stood between a soap-box on which was a tin pan holding 
several bunches of violets, and a complete bootblack’s out- 
fit. In spite of the energy that he was at times seen 
expending upon the boots of a customer, there was some- 
thing about him that made one feel that he belonged 
rather to the flowers. In a short time the bootblack’s kit 
was removed to the further pole of the awning, and in 
active charge of another Italian ; the two soap-boxes, with 
two trays of flowers, took ihe entire attention of our 
picturesque son of Italy. This division of labor seemed 
much more natural, for the partner, as we afterwards 
learned, seemed entirely fitted to the laborious labor of 

blacking boots. | 

The weeks slipped quickly by, and, before one was pre- 
pared for it, laces had given place to furs, and our son of 
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Italy and his partner had evidently invested their savings 
in another complete outfit for bootblacks. Two platforms 
covered with oilcloth, two chairs bearing the advertise- 
ments of a large furniture house on their backs, and two 
sons of Italy, decorated that particular corner. The ragged 
hat still held its place, and the gray shirt was now caught 
more tightly about the neck by a gay colored handker- 
chief. Winter touched us lightly, and business seemed to 
be good on that corner. Newspapers were added, and 
when spring came another son of Italy was engaged to at- 
tend to the extra bootblack part of the business. A kitchen 
table took the place of the soap-boxes as a stand for the 
flowers. A gay curtain hung in front of it, behind which 
were hidden paper, cord, and bunches of moss and ferns 
that were always added to the bunch of flowers that you 
bought, without extra charge, if you wished. Whether 
because of an affinity between the young florist and his 
wares, or because the wind blew more gently and the sun 
withheld its hottest rays, the flowers on that stand never 
had the wilted look of those on the other corner. 

When the next fall reached us, the flowers again dis- 
appeared for a week or so, when, joy! one cold, brisk 
November morning the gayly curtained table was again in 
its place, and on it, filled with flowers, was a glass show- 
case, behind which beamed the proud and radiant face of 
the merchant florist. Congratulations were in order, and 
from that moment intimacy was established. Business 
flourished, the bootblacking chairs always seemed to have 
an occupant, and rarely did the occupants leave the chair 
without investing in a flower. When the next spring came 
a tiny little store around the corner bore on the front of it 
in large letters, painted on a cotton band, “Joe, the 
Florist,” and now indeed was this son of Italy the proud 
possessor of a business. He still watched the newspaper 
and the bootblack trade. Added to the flowers were little 
baskets, designs of immortelles, hanging baskets, and wire 
floral stands; finally there appeared a pot of palms, which 
soon found companionship with a rubber-plant, each bear- 
ing as fruit the legend “ For Sale.” : 

Business seemed to grow; a better display of flowers 
appeared in the tiny window, and before another year 
elapsed there appeared the sign, ‘‘ Will remove to No. 246 
Street, around the corner. Joe, the Florist.” And 
he did. Now potted plants were added to the cut 
flowers, orders were received for ferneries and the like. 
But, alas! the soft gray shirt has given place to one that 
evidently passes through the hands of the Chinese laundry- 
man, and it always has a collar to match; a four-in-hand 
tie, sober and discreet in design, has replaced the gay 
colored handkerchief; that most undesirable of all head- 
coverings, the derby, has replaced the soft gray*felt hat, 
and “Joe, the Florist,” has become an American citizen, 
and ceased personally to be interesting. The sunny smile 
has given place to the stereotyped grin of the man who wants 
to make trade. The soft, dreamy look has become the 
keen, sharp look of the business man. Recently a bill 
that was sent remained unpaid because forgotten. The 
other day there came to the house a box of flowers; on the 
top an envelope was tied which bore in the corner “ Joe, 
the Florist,” and inside a card notifying the receiver that 
‘‘Joe ” had removed into a larger store. Was there ever a 
more dainty reminder of an unpaid bill than this? 
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An English writer in the ‘‘ London Spectator ”’ tells the 
following incident : 

A young blackbird was standing fascinated by a tat, who 
was crouched under a bush ready to spring on him. An old 
blackbird on an ilex close by was uttering loud and agitated 
cries, and there was a general cackle of anger and sympathy 
from other birds all around. After a few seconds the cat sprang 
on the young bird and held him down. At that instant the old 
bird came down on them. There was a moment’s struggle, the 
bird beating her wings violently in the cat’s face, and, I think, 
pecking at her eyes; then the cat jumped back to her bush, the 
young bird made off with long hops, and the old one flew up to 
the ilex, amid a jubilant chorus of commendation which lasted 
quite some minutes. | 
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Books and Authors 


Ten Brink’s English Literature * 


It is now sixteen years since Bernhard ten Brink, then 
professor at Strasbourg, published the first German edition 
of Band I. of his “Geschichte der Englischen Literatur.” 
Ten years later the English translation of this first volume, 
made by Horace M. Kennedy, was issued by George Bell 
& Son, as a part of Bohn’s Standard Library. This volume 
covered the period from the earliest records to Wiclif, and 
has been the standard work on the subject in both Ger- 
many and America since its appearance. It now forms, 
without change, the first of the two volumes under notice, 
and is so well known that it needs no other comment than 
this chronicle of its appearance as a part of the now more 
complete work. The second volume of the history was 
issued in its German form in 1889, and appears here 
excellently translated by William Clark Robinson. This 
second volume carries on the history through Wiclif, 
Chaucer, Lydgate, and the Medizval Religious Drama. It 
will be shortly followed, we doubt not, by the translation 
of the third and last part, the German original of which, 
nearly fioished, but not printed, before the lamented death 
of Professor ten Brink, has just now appeared in Germany, 
edited by Dr. Alois Brandl. This third volume carries on 
the history to the death of Surrey, and is furnished with 
the appendix to which allusions are frequently made in 
the earlier volumes, and is also furnished with a very much 
needed index to the whole three volumes. It is a pleasure 
to know that Dr. Brandl, the very capable editor of the 
third volume, proposes to continue the history. Itis hardly 
necessary to say that this History of English Literature is 
absolutely indispensable to all students of the older por- 
tion of English Literature. Of the other treatises on the 
subject which can be compared with it—the well-known 
and stimulating philosophical commentary of Taine, the 
laborious “ Eaglish Writers” of Mr. Morley, now pro- 
gressed to its ninth volume, and the recently issued and 
extremely interesting ‘‘ History of English Literature to 
the Conquest,” by Stopford Brooke—the work of Mr. 
Brooke is the only one likely to be compared with Ten 
Brink’s work, and it is in no sense arrival. It is rather 
supplementary to this, dealing with the literary values 
mainly, and being appreciative rather than critical ; and it 
concerns itself with only a portion of the field in which Ten 
Brink worked. 

There are two methods of writing a history of literature— 
the chronological and the topical. In its best use the 
chronological becomes a study of the development of liter- 
ary forms and values; in its lowest use it becomes one of 
the familiar catalogues commonly used as text-books in 
schools. The topical method groups the works around a 
central name and typical writer, or around a theory. The 
chronological is substantially the method of Morley, and 
leads to endless divagations as the lines of sequences di- 
verge ; the topical, with a thesis or theory as the solvent, 
is the method of Taine. The habit of Ten Brink isa 


compromise between the chronological and the topical. — 
He relates all of the work of a century to a single great 


author, and within the lines thus formed works out the 
literary development. In this second volume we have a 
most comprehensive study of the English literature of the 
four centuries succeeding the Conquest grouped around 
the names of Wiclif, Chaucer, and Lydgate, and around 
the topic of the Medizval Religious Drama. 

It is a vivid picture which Ten Brink has given us of 
the Miracle Plays, and he almost makes them clear to 
modern appreciation. Not quite clear, we think. For 
the modern mind can no longer mingle the sacred and the 
profane, the religious and the jocular, as could the mind 
of the dweller in England in the fourteenth century. The 
modern man sees too clearly ; he cannot, as children can, 
as our ancestors could, accept incongruous minglings. 
The trial of the Saviour, with a Satan assisting and a 
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Pilate with a monstrous club presiding, does not seem to 
us an edifying or a serious presentation. Yet it was se- 
rious enough to our ancestors. It was an early struggle 
between the idealism of desirous art and the realism of in- 
stitutional didacticism. In topic, in motive, in detail of 
dramatic method, these religious dramas gave little to the 
English stage. But the stirring idealism in them made 
possible the romanticism of Marlowe. Perhaps one 
may go further in generalization than Professor ten Brink 
has gone, and show how in literature the incongruous 
has often preceded the congruous. Literature is the 
product of a renascence, and the child of strange con- 
ditions. Doubtless we are too much disposed, in spite 
fo the teaching of Taine and Sainte-Beuve, to consider 
literary perfection as something which comes no one © 
knows whence and passes no one knows whither, with no 
ancestry and no descendants, like the fast trotting horse 
of forty years ago, whose discovery, in each individual 
case, was the result of pure accident of opportunity. Lit- 
tle connection there may seem to be at first sight between 
the dramas of Webster, Peele, and Lodge, and the crudely 
realistic work of the unknown authors of the Towneley 
and York mysteries; but the influences which made the 
one made also the other. And these religious plays were 
themselves the result of one of those minglings which make 
literature. We have no record, says Ten Brink with per- 
fect accuracy, of any spiritual dramas in the Anglo-Saxon 
age. The serious and subjective nature of the people was 
not favorable to an unprejudiced exercise of the desire for 
theatrical representations in connection with their worship. 
Then, after the Conquest, to this stern subjective people 
came the closest union with the objective, picture-loving, 
imaginative French race, and forthwith churches became 
poems in stone, the Madonna became the ideal of the — 
artist as well as of the devotee, and the homily came to be 
acted forth in panorama on the streets.. Since the Church 
governed the world in the Middle Ages, all of these forms 
of expression had to do with religious topics, and, no doubt, 
of the three modes of ‘art presentation—architecture, art, 
and drama—the drama reached less of completeness than 
art or architecture. Drama demands presentation of per- 
sonalities, and the notion of separate and sufficient per- 
sonality was impossible in the institution-bound Middle 
Ages. Yet the drama in England, even then, had in it 
the promise of its mission. : 

The greatest interest in the volume will certainly center 
in Ten Brink’s study of Chaucer, which occupies nearly half 
the volume, and which sums up and completes the literary 
studies in the author’s earlier writings. The work is appre- 
ciative rather than controversial, and will call attention to, 
rather than detract from, the usefulness of Lounsbury’s 
invaluable series of investigations. For Ten Brink accepts 
in this volum;, as provisionally established, the dates and 
conclusions arrived at in his * Studien” and ‘ Sprache und 


-Verskunst”—he accepts the year 1340 as the date of the 


poet’s birth, for instance—and we get a complete view of 
the man Chaucer, of the development of the literary life of 
Chaucer, of the art and literary significance of the separate 
works, and of the relations of Chaucer to Petrarch, Dante, 
and Boccaccio, to Froissart, to the French, Latin, and Eng- 
lish poets, past and contemporary. The epoch, says Ten 
Brink, was the Indian summer of the age of chivalry. The 
spirit of chivalry no longer, he says, formed a fundamental 
element, but was only an ornament, of life. It was the 
epoch of the decorated cathedral architecture, of a devo- 
tion which was no longer the “simple outflow of a 
dominant idea, but rather the product of a pleasant, self- 
conscious reflection.” With the spiritual and ethical 
by no means lost, but with the sterner aspects hid in 
beauty, it was an era for poets; and we find three poets, 
Gower, Langland, and Chaucer—the ‘first two treading 


with wingless feet the pathway up the lower slopes, and the 


last, one who seems at first only the idle singer of an 
empty day, but who is really the first poet to voice the 
modern thought of the harmony of joy and duty. It is 
really a new notion in poetry, and for it Chaucer invented 
a new meter. That, says Ten Brink, which life gave 


Chaucer only in part, posterity has given him wholly. His 
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grave inaugurates the poets’ corner in Westminster Abbey, 
and of that long line of poets he still appears to the present 
generation as one of the very greatest. 
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We have seen nowhere any better answer to the oft-asked 
question, Where shall we find a statement of the New Theology? 
than in Zhe Newer Religious Thinking, by David Nelson Beach. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) The title itself is an indication 
of the more than felicitous phrasing of the book. There is no 
“ new theology,” no new dogma coming to supplant or to sup- 
plement the old dogmas. There is a “ newer religious think- 
ing ;” itis a real “ thinking,” not a submissive acceptance of 
other men’s thoughts; and a veligious thinking—practical and 
spiritual, not merely intellectual, philosophic, and dogmatic ; and 
a newer religious thinking—not absolutely new, cutting off all 
connection with the past, but a thinking in line with the past, 
growing out of it, vitally connected with it, yet newer because 
vital, as the fresh wood on a growing vine or tree is a newer 
wood. The characteristics—perhaps, to speak more accu- 
rately, we should rather say some characteristics—of this newer 
religious thinking Dr. Beach puts before us in six sermons, 
originally preached as such before his own congregation in 
Prospect Street Church (Congregational), in Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Beach has crowded too much thought into some of these 
sermons for the ordinary audience, but this very compactness 
and abbreviation of thought makes them the better worth read- 
ing as chapters. Dr. Beach loses no time ia getting at his 
subject in introductions, or in leaving his subject in perora- 
tions, and none in mere rhetorical amplifications and illustra- 
tions. The more than felicitous phraseology to which we have 
already alluded in his title characterizes his boox. His Eng- 
lish is singularly lucid, clear, compact, straight-aimed. No one 
need misunderstand his meaning—neither from fogginess in 
expression, nor from that use of “ polarized terms’ which so 
often despoils theological and religious literature of its signifi- 
cance. Dr. Beach is not polemical, nor partisan, nor tainted 
with that narrowness which is sometimes a fault of liberalism. 
He is irenic, but free from truisms; thoughtful, but not cold; 
spiritual, but not hortatory ; earnest, but not bigoted. 


Mrs. Oliphant is always an interesting though sometimes a 
very diffuse writer. Her survey of recent English literature in the 
Victorian Age of English Literature (Tait, Sons & Co., New 
York) is a capital literary guide for the last half-century. It is 
ma ked by Mrs. Oliphant’s good and bad qualities. It is full 
of interest in the subject where Mrs. Oliphant cares for the 
writers she is talking about, but the interest evaporates when 
the writer under discussion fails to impress himself on the imag- 
ination of the author. There are a few misstatements in the 
book, but, on the whole, it is accurate and trustworthy. In parts 
it is more than this—it is extremely fine. The treatment of 
Carlyle, to one who cares for a true view of the great writer, is 
not surpassed in all the contributions to th: Carlyle literature. 
It ought to be read by every one whose views of Carlyle have 
been distorted by Mr. Froude’s biography. A like excellence 
characterizes the treatment of Tennyson and Browning. These 
great men, known to Mrs. Oliphant personally, have never ap- 
peared in a more vital and distinct characterization than in this 
work. They are interpreted by affection and by personal 
knowledge, but the interpretation is not warped, nor is the ad- 
miration exaggerated. Other writers, like Dante Rossetti and 
Matthew Arnold, do not fare so well at Mrs. Oliphant’s hands. 
As a sketch of the literature of the last fifty years, written cox 
amore and with a brilliant pen, this work must take a first place. 


M. Sarcey is always amusing, abounding in witticisms, quaint 
turns of expression, and good stories of people whom we have 
met, and of those of whom we never even heard—to our confu- 
sion be it said. In his Recollections of Middle Life M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey tells us in a candid and confidential fashion how 
he came to be a lecturer, of his haps and mishaps on the lec. 
ture platform, of his triumphs and his mortifications. .Then, in 
a genial tone, he rroceeds to let us into the secrets of the art of 
concocting lectures, and of preparing one’s self for their deliv- 
ery. There is a shrewdness in the good Frenchman’s advice 
that it behooves the American lecturer to study, ponder, and 
then courteously to thank M. Sarcey therefor. Every one will 
enjoy this treasure of anecdotes. The translation, by Elisabeth 
Luther Carey, leaves nothing to desire. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


With all the materials that modern scholarship has accumu- 
lated, the Tell el Amarna tablets and the critical analysis of the 
Hexateuch, it is truly a wonder that such a commentary on the 
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Book of Joshua could be offered to the public as Professor 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., has composed for the Expositor’s 
Bible. It is a pious and edifying set of essays, but only by 
a rupture of language could we call it an “exposition.” “ The 
spiritual lesson of this book, then, is that in Jesus Christ there 
is rest for the pilgrim.” This appears to be Dr. Blaikie’s 
notion of the kind of explanation that the reader of the Book of 
Joshua needs and desires. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 


York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Professor Georg Ebers’s autobiography is coming from 
the Appleton press, under the title of “« The Story of My Life.” 

—Joseph Strong, of San Francisco, a relative of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, states that the latter has returned from his Sydney trip, 
but in fast-failing health, and is now confined to the house at Apia. 
The “Critic,” however, classes this with the many unfounded 
reports heretofore circulated. 

—The following is the list of “ Best Ten American Books” as 
adopted by popular vote of the readers of the “Critic.” The 
number of votes received by each book precedes its title : 


512, Emerson’s Essays ; 493, Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter ;.444, Longfellow’s 
Poems; 434, Mrs. Stowe’s ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” 388, Dr. Holmes’s ** Auto- 
crat ;’’ 307, Irving’s ** Sketch-Book ;” 269, Lowell’s Poems; 256, Whittier’s Poems 
250, Wallace’s “ Ben-Hur ;”’ 246, Motley’s ** Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


The “ Critic ” adds the following interesting information: 


The vote was intended to elicit our readers’ views as to the merits of books, 
and not of autho:s. Had it been a ballot to determine the popularity of au- 
thors, the result would have been somewhat different. The number of persons 
who voted for anything of Emerson’s except his Essays was comparatively 
small; the case was the same with Longfellow’s Poems; very few ballots were 
cast for his single poems. With Lowell, however, it was different ; for his Es- 
says, ‘‘ Biglow Papers,’ etc., the vote was very large. And for other works of 
Irving’s than the “ Sketch-Book”’ there was manya voice. Nor was Haw- 
thorne’s ‘* Marble Faun” a bad second to “* The Scarlet Letter.” Rearranging 
the authors’ names, therefore, according to the total number of votes cast for 
their various books, we have the following result : 


Hawthorne, 643; Emerson, 545; Lowell, 535; Irving, 496; Longfellow : 
Stowe, 437 ; 417; Motley, 275; Whittier, 274; Wal lace, 252. 


The author missing from this list who came nearest to gaining entrance to it 
was Bancroft, whose “ History of the United States” received 214 votes, and 
would have found a place amongst the first ten had not the Western vote for 
**Ben Hur,” which came in during the last two weeks of the balloting, forced 


it out. 


Books Received 


APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Appletons’ General Guise to the United States and Can 
Singularly Deiuded. By the Author of ** Ideala,’”’ 


CONGREGATIONAL SUN DAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 

Wright, dame McNair. The House on the Beach. 

ONTEMPORARY PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
The Arctic Problem. 

GEORGE H. ELLIS, BOSTON 

Ayres, M.C. Phillips Brooks in Boston. §0 cts. 

GEORGE FERGUSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Comegys, B. B. A Tour Kound My Library. 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YOR 
arr Henry Ward. Plymouth Pulpit Sermons. Vols. + and III. 


ada. 
** The Heavenly Twins,” 


Heilprin, 


$2.50 


N & CO., BOSTON 

Cook, Albert S. Leigh Hunt's What is Poetry?’ 6octs. 

HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Greene, Mrs. S. P. McL. Vesty of the Basins. 50 cts. 
Murray, David Christie. A Wasted Crime. 50 cts. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON _ 

Preble, Henry, and Lawrence C. Huli. Latin Lessons. $1.12. 

—* KNIGHT CO., BOSTON 
Cap and Gown: 7 ollege Verse chosen by Joseph La Roy Harrison. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Beach, David N. The Newer Keligious Thinking. $1.25. 

D. LOTHROP CO., KOSTON 

Sawyer, Harriet A. ASong ot the Christ. $1.50 
Pansy (Isabella M. Alden), Twenty Minutes pare $1.50. - 
Sidney, Margaret. Little Pauland the Frisbie School. $1. 

A. LOVELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Peck, William M. Advanced Arithmetic. 75 cts. 
Hand-Book tu accompany the Graphic System of Object Drawing. Arranged 

by H. B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower. 4octs. 
N wae Science Note Book. 
ACMILLAN & CO,, NEW YO 

sir Samuel Taylor. Poetical Works. Edited by J. D. Campbell. 


$1. 
Yonge. Charlotte M., and Christabel R. Coleridge. Strolling Players. $1. 
Cushing, Paul. The Great Chin Episode. $1. 
Anstey, F. Mr. Funch’s Pocket Ibsen. $1.25. 
Bottone. S. R. Electricity and issall. $1. go cts. 
Yonge, Charlotte M. Grisly Gris 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YO 
The Making of a News ~rq — by Melville Philips. 


Talmud Dictionary. 
A. F. RANDOLPH & CO.. NEW YO 
Oatward and Homeward Bound. (Journal and N seeleak.) $1. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
J ores Beyond the Threshold. $1.25. 
7 4 ilham T. Harris. A. Bronson Alcott: His Lifé and 
ols. 


CHA ctas SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
ohn Gray. The Physiology of the Senses. $1.50. 
Sullivan, T pares and Night Stories. $1. 
Putnam, George l. In Blue Uniform. $1. 


Sweeny, W.S. 


$1.25. 


Figuier, 
Saaborn, 


etc. 
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Correspondence 


Birds and Colors 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I had just finished reading in your paper 
of May 20 about birds and their choice of 
colors, when my boys came in with an 
oriole’s nest which was made of white 
horse-hair and scarlet zephyr, and, but for 
the bright color of the latter, it would 
not have been discovered in the pale green 
branches of the willow from which it was 
taken. It is only fair to the boys to say 
that they took the nest with the belief that 
it was a deserted one. C. 


A Good Work 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The Strasbourg City Mission was found- 
ed in our town only a few years ago, in order 
to bring back to the Church the families 
which have been estranged from it, and 
already a real work has been done. Our 
Christian Union for Young Men has taken 
a greater extension, an Association for 
Workmen has been called into life, and 
counts already about one hundred and 
fifty members. Poor women are taught 
to mend their clothes in the evening, and 
young girls meet together on Sunday after- 
noons for Bible-classes or for recreation. 

The necessity has been felt of concen- 
trating all these works in the same build- 
ing, in which there ought to be also a hall 
for great Christian assemblies. But the 
expenses of this enterprise are great, ard 
we have only at our disposal in Strasbourg 
limited resources, and have besides to 
Carry on many other works. The thought 
occurred to me that some Alsatians who 
have made their fortunes in America and 
learned there to spend their money in the 
Master’s service might come to our rescue. 
Is my idea unpractical or my hope too 
bold? It may be so, but I trust that then 
God will show us some other way to attain 
the desired end. M. RAUSCH. 

4 Rue de la Cigogne, Strasbourg, Germany. 


Notes and Queries 


In Notes and Queries of a recent issue, in your 
reply to the question of ** A Motner”’ in regard to the 
distinction between Jesus and other martyrs, you 
state that “it is absurd to think of, or believe in, 
Jesus bearing a vicarious penalty for us.”’ In har- 
mony with that position, may I ask how would you 
interpret such passages as Isa. liii., 5; 1 Peter ii., 
24, etc.? jac. W. 

The principle of interpretation is this: 
There is a great difference between a 
vicarious Zenaliy and vicarious suffering. 
An innocent person, seeking to save the 
guilty, may suffer much through his con- 
nection and his sympathy with them. But 
punishment, or penalty, is inseparable 
from guz/t, and only the guilty can suffer 
punishment as punishment. Accordingly, 
while it is quite true that Jesus suffered 
vicariously, by his suffering in behalf of 
sinners while standing in partnership with 
them, it is not true that he was punished 
vicariously, by any transfer of penalty 
from them to him. 


I have read with interest the questions of “ H. I. S.” 
and your replies thereto printed in The Christian 
Union of May 27. I send you a copy of ** Universal- 
ism Assisted,” by the Rev. T. Allin, of the Church 
of England, which I will ask you to send to 
‘**H. I. S.” from me, as I think the book cannot fail 
to be ef interest to your correspondent. H.N. D. 


Will “H. I. S.” please send address, 
that we may forward the book ? 


Where can information be found about the Lon- 
don of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries? Information specially about the condi- 


tion of the homes, streets, people, and also about the 
inns, coffee-houses, and theaters. is 

Mr. Walter Besant’s “ London” (Har- 
per & Brothers) is exactly the book for 
you. 


Please publish in your column the address of the 
treasurer or some other proper person to whom sub- 
scriptions for the “‘ Children’s Fresh-Air Fund” in 
New York may be sent. M. K. L. 

Address Children’s Fresh-Air Fund, 
“ The Tribune,” New York City. 


In answer tothe request of “C.S. M.,’’ Iam told 
that there is an Encyclopedia of Religious Beliefs 
published, but cannot give author. I think its title 
is ‘* Religions of the World.”” There is a “ History 
of the Religious Denominations in the United 
States,’’ published by John Winebrenner, Harris- 
burg, Pa. As nearly every shade of opinion has fol- 
lowers in our country, the contents of this book 
would probably answer the purpose. M. S. H. 


‘“*T live for those who love me,”’ 
etc., is by a Miss Gould. 
“In things essential, unity ; 

In things doubtful, liberty ; 

In all things, charity,’’ 
originated with Erasmus. N. 

*C. L. C.”? sends us a copy of “Little Mary’s 

Prayer,”’ about which J. R. W.’’? asked. We shall 
be pleased to forward it on receiving “ J. R. W.’s”’ 
address. 


About ut People 


—A bust of Governor Russell, of Mas- 
sachusetts, has been made by Richard E. 
Brooks, a young Boston sculptor, and will 
be placed in the State House. 

—It is thought that Mr. Andrew Lang 
may be asked to become a candidate for 
the Chalmers Chair of English Literature 
in the University of Aberdeen. 

—Dr. Alfred Gudeman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has accepted the pro- 
fessorship of Classical Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Gude- 
man was graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege in the class of °83. 

—President Dole, of Hawaii, has found 
time, says the “ Tribune,” to write an arti- 
cle on the higher criticism of the Bible for 
“The Maile Wreath.” He is deeply in- 
terested in the investigations of modern 
Biblical scholars, and keeps himself well 
informed on the subject. 

—The reports of Herbert Seeinert s ill 
health are said to be exaggerated. His 
state at present is said to be no worse than 
it has been for the last five months. Since 
his winter at St. Leonards, near Brighton, 
overwork has prevented recovery from one 
of those frequent relapses to which his 
chronic nervous disorder subjects him. 

—General Alfred Amedee Dodds, the 
French commander who has just subdued 
King Behanzin of Dahomey, is of English 
extraction and has considerable negro 
blood in his veins. He had his military 
education in France; was made a captain 


in 1868 and a colonel in 1887. Since 1871 . 


he has been in service in the Senegal, 
with the exception of a campaign in Ton- 
quir. In November last he was made a 
general in recognition of his services in 
the Dahomey war. 


Bits of Fun 


A new kind of flannel is called “ tramp 
flannel.” It shrinks from washing.— Yon- 
€ers Statesman. 


It is easier for a man to find his own 
name in a newspaper when it is there than 
it is for him to locate a double-leaded arti- 
cle with a scare-head.— Puck. 


Republican Editor to Washington Cor- 
respondent— What is going on today? | 


The Whole Letter. 


April 5, 1893. 


I wish to say that I use and 
recommend one and only one bak- 
ing powder, and that is Cleveland’s. 

Years ago I did use others and 
spoke favorably of them at the 
time. In preparing the new edition 
of ‘Common Sense in the House- 
hold,” however, I thought it best 
to substitute baking powder in the 
recipes instead of cream-of-tartar 
and soda, and made a careful in- 

vestigation of the baking powder 
question. 

Finding Cleveland’s Baking Pow- 
der to be really the best, I recom- 
mended it in ‘‘Common Sense in 
the Household,” and now use it 
exclusively. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Correspondent—Nothing. Editor—Well, 
wire full particulars of impending split in 
the Cabinet.—Chicago Globe. 


Doctor—Of this medicine I want you to 
give your husband a spoonful every four 
hours. Rich Peasant’s Wife—Oh, doctor, 
we are, thank heaven, sufficiently well off 
to let him take one every hour !—FVzegende 
Blatter. 


A Question of Patience.—*“ I’ve been 
sitting quietly on this fence just twenty- 
two minutes by the watch,” he said, 
“‘watching that cat crouching by that rat- 
hole, and she hasn’t so much as moved an 
ear, for I’ve kept my eye on her steady. 
What a fool a cat ts £°’—Puck. 


“ Who is your doctor, George?” “ Dr. 
Smoothman.” “How did you come 
to have that harebrained creature ?” 
“Oh, my wife once asked him if he 


- could tell her why she always had cold feet, 


and he told her that they were so small 
that they couldn’t hold blood enough to 
keep them warm. She wouldn’t have any 
other doctor now.” — Buffalo News. 


Nervous Prostration 


And Dyspepsia in its worst form pulled me 
down until I could not eat nor sleep and felt 
if I did not soon get relief I should surely die. 
As a drowning man catches at a straw, I began 
to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had 
used three bottles I had increased from 125 to 
150 pounds, was able to work again, and felt 
a thousand times better. My friends are sur- 
prised to see such a change. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is a wonderful medicine, and its claims 
are fully justified in my experience.”—B. C. 
POWELL, Bigelow, N. Y. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


Even when all other medicines fail. Be sure 
to get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills 


A assist digestion, cure headache. 25c. 
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TRAVERSES THE ONLY HABITABLE BELT 
: ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


From ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, and 
WEST SUPERIOR : 


Through the Kootenai Valley, 

Lake Park Region, Pend d’Oreille Valley, 

Red River Valley, Spokane Valley, 

Devils Lake District, Big Bend of Columbia, 

Mouse River Valley, Wenatchee Valley, 

Missouri River Valley, Chelan-Okanogan Distr:ct, 

Milk River Valley, Snohomish Valley, , 

Flathead Valley, Puget Sound Region. : 
To Great Falls, Helena, Butte, Kalispell, Bonner’s R 

Ferry, Spokane, Wenatchee, Everett, Seattle, 


Fairhaven, New Whatcom, Blaine, 
Tacoma, and Portland. 


‘The Great Northern 
Railway 


New and Short Trans-Continental Line 


Runs through a region containing 


Large Areas of Cheap Farming Lands. C | bi 
Fine Pastures and Grazing um 1as 
Great Variety and Quantity of Minerals. 
Large and Fine Belts of Timber. You ride on air—You rather see 
Many and Valuable Deposits of Coal. than feel your speed—You are on 


Numerous Undeveloped Water Power Sites. : 
Vast Quantities of Best Building Stones. a Columbia—the uppermost grade 


2 ,°* 


2 


Lanes for Anglers. of pneumatic-tire bicycle. 
nlimite elds for the Huntsman. ‘ i i 
An Agreeable Climate; plenty of Air and Sun. a 


Many Growing Cities, Towns, and Villages. 


Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hart- 
Lake Minnetonka and Otoer Fine Summer Resorts. — nes 


Publications and information about rates, routes, locations, 
business chances, fishing, hunting, and resort points, etc., sent free. 
F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
W. W. FINLEY, Gen. Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 


The largest and most magnifi- 
summer hotel in the world, 
located on the highest point 
of land in Lake Erie, and the 
most picturesque and historic 
spot in the Great Lake Region. 
The vast building stands on a 
beautiful eminence on Put-in- 
Wal iat Bay Island, in sight of the spot 
=| made _ historic as the scene of 
Commodore Perry’s famous na- 
val victory. The entire length of frontage occupied by the hotel is 600 feet. The main building 
surrounds a beautiful court nearly 300 feet square. The hotel proper is surrounded by a grand 
veranda 20 feet in width. The grounds and entire building are illuminated by arc and incandes- 
cent lights. There are over 800 large, airy, comfortable, and elegantly furnished guest chambers ; 
there are 60 suites with bath. Guest capacity, 1,600; combined dining-room capacity, 2,000. Main 
dining-room 165 feet long by 85 feet wide and 52 feet between floors. The air is delightfully cool 
throughout the entire summer, and the hotel commands a magnificent view of Lake Erie in all 
directions. Boating, bathing, and fishing are unsurpassed. Electric cars with an actual seating 
capacity of ninety-six persons run every five minutes from the hotel to the steamboat docks. 
Steamers daily for Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, and Sandusky, making close connections with all 
railroads. Hotel Victory will open for the season of 1893 on June 15. Attractions—Electric 
belt railway four miles in length; finest bathing beaches in the West; finest boating and fishing 
on fresh water; Western Union telegraph office in the hotel, with cable connections with main 
line; grand orchestra of twenty pieces; incomparable cuisine; magnificent furniture, and every 
modern improvement for the comfort and convenience of the guest. Bookings for the season. 
Address J. K. Tittotson, Toledo, O., until June 1. After June 1, address changes to Put-in-Bay. 
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THE OTTAWA HOUSE 
Cushing’s Island, Portland Harbor, Maine 


ONLY 2% MILES FROM THE CITY. 


The Ottawa is one of the most imposing structures on the coast of Maine, built in 1888, with 
accommodations for 300 guests. Situated on an elevation of 100 feet above the sea, commanding 
a magnificent view of the Ocean, Islands, Mainland, Harbor and City, and White Mountains 
visible in the western horizon. The House has all modern improvements, perfect drainage, 
electric lights, electric bells, baths, steam heat, steam laundry, fire alarms, fire escapes, etc. Also 
ball-room, billiard-room, café, barber’s room, and all conveniences of.a first-class hotel. The attrac- 
tions of the Island are very numerous, consisting of Driving and Riding, Bathing, Tennis Court, 
Croquet and Ball Grounds, Yachting, Boating and Fishing. All information regarding terms, 
etc., will be furnished upon application, or by calling at the Hotel Jefferson, 15th St., two doors. 
east of Union Sq., N. Y., where the House will be represented by Mr. W.S. Duryea, who will 
make engagements for the season, show plans, charts, etc. Hours, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


“4 GREAT RESORT FOR SUFFERERS OF HAY-FEVER.” 
Open July 1 to September 15. ELMER F. WOODBURY, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Berks Co., Pa. 


Wernersville Station, Philadelphia 
& Reading R.R., only 4% hours from 
New York ; 2 from Philadelphia. 


On the Mountain Side 


The most delightfully located of al} 
Sanitariums for the summer season. 
Views “equal to anything in Europe 
or America.” ‘ Air equal to Colora- 

f do, without its dust.” The purest and 
Sweetest spring water from granite 
rock high up on mountain side. 


‘Walter’s Park 


a magnificent mountain park of 400 
acres. Fruits and flowers, orchards. 
and gardens, enormous bowlders and 
babbling brooks. Pine, chestnut, and 
dogwood groves. 

Extensive buildings, to which the 
above does scant justice. Extensive 
steam and hydraulic machinery for 
the Swedish Movements. 
Large, Permanent Bat- 
teries for electric and galvanic 
treatment. This institution is foun 
tain-head of The Massage 
Treatment, which we have 
continuously applied for more than 20 years. We graduate skilled operators from our School of Massage. Our chief pbysicians have had 
35 years’ experience with sanitary methods, 20 years in their own institution. Terms very moderate for first-class accommodations. 
fllustrated Catalogue and circulars free to any address by application to WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Wemersville, Pa. 
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FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


GO TO 


The Catskill Mountains 


The Most Picturesque Mountain Region on the Globe 
The Only Direct and All-Rail Route is via the 


ULSTER DELAWARE, STONY CLOVE 
and 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING 
THROUGH DRAWING-ROOM CARS TO THE CATSEILES 


CONNECTIONS : 
At RONDOUT with Night Line Steamers and (by Rhinebeck Ferry) with Hudson 


River Line Steamers and New York Central and Hudson River R. R. 
At KINGSTON with West Shore and Wallkill Valley Railroads. 


(a Send 6 Cents Postage for Summer Book, with full list of Hotels, Boarding-Houses, etc. 


J. H. JONES, GEO. COYKENDALL, N. A. SIMS, 
Gen’l Sup’t U. & D. R. R. Gen’l Sup’t S. C. & C. M. R. R. General Passenger Agent 
General Offices, Rondout, N. Y. 


You N eed FE unds 


When 
Traveling 


in W orld’ 
Europe. Fair. 


Carry TRAVELERS CHEQUES of the 


American Express Co. 
nT IDENTIFICATION REOUVUIRED. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circular Notes, and Cheques issued for $10, $20, $50, $100, and $200 each. 


Half the Cost. ’ 
Available at over 20,000 Places in Europe, Asia, Africa, VISITORS TO THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION © 
Australia, United States, etc.. including Principal Mot els. will find these Cheques especially convenient and avoid risk in carrying 
Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on Cheque will money. Paying offices on Fair Grounds and at 200 
be paid. other places in Chicago. 


Rates and further particulars can be obtained fom any Agent of the American Express Company, also at the principal 


Offices of the Company, 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and 78 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
A pretty book © 


The» 
describing 
— EAGLES MERE is wnt fie By 
f is sent free by 
0 


Benj. G. WELCH, G.M., 


Williamsport & 


Pennsylvania | OF ARCADIA North Branch 


Hughesville, Pa. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Rest and Labor 


Work not, and you shall! not eat, said 
the ancient mandate. 

Rest not, and your work shall not be 
fruitful, says modern experience. 

The busiest, most productive age the 
world has ever seen is this nineteenth 
century. 

Never before has the importance of rest 
and recreation been so:clearly recognized, 
and in no previous age has such broad and 
costly provision for healthful pleasure- 
seeking been made. 

Better work can be done by any man in 
twelve hours than in fifteen. 

Six days of work each week are more 
productive than seven, if they are properly 
used. 

And a year of ten or eleven months de- 
voted to energetic labor, with the remain- 
der given to intelligent recreation, is worth 
more to mankind than twelve months of 
Steady grinding. 

These are modern discoveries, and they 
are helping to make life a great deal bet- 
ter worth living than it was in the days of 
old. 

Christian Union people are fully abreast 
of the times in their conviction of the 
value of an annual vacation. 

To-day’s Christian Union, with its rec- 
ord of summer plans, and its presentation 
from over 300 summer resorts of their 
pare attractions, happily illustrates this 

elief. 


Where The Christian Union 
May be Found 


Readers of The Christian Union who 
spend their Vacation at any of the Hotels 
or Resorts advertised in The Christian 
Union will find the paper on file in the 
reading-rooms of the hotels whose an- 
nouncements appear in the paper. 


Summer Vacations 


The Recreation Department will be 
glad to send to any one desiring the same 
a small package of blanks, to help intro- 
duce The Recreation Department to your 
acquaintances. They may find them a 
convenience. 


Special 
In The Christian Union to-day is the advertise- 
ment of Moseley’s New Haven House (Conn.), one 
of our most comfortable and unique hotels, with 
an excellent table, and rooms facing the Old Green. 


An American Home 
for American Girls 
Studying Music in Leipzig. 

For circulars address 
Miss Cora Ricpy, 
290 East Gay St., 
Columbus, Ohio, 
or 
Miss Laura H. WEEKs, 
Ferdinand Rhode Strasse, 12, III. 
Leipzig, Germany. 


Established 1820 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List—Matled Free. 


SUMMER HOTEL PROPRIETORS 


WHO WANT TO KNOW _HOW TO ADVERTISE 
SHOULD SEND FOR A COPY OF 


Hick’s Advertisers’ Guide for 1893 


THE GUIDE GIVES SELECTED LISTS OF SUIT- 
ABLE PAPERS AND THEIR RATES FOR HOTEL 
ADVERTISING. Address 


WILLIAM HICKS, Advertising Agent, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


(Mention this Paper.) 


TOURS 
EKUROPE, 18903 


Trips from six to nine weeks, Sixth Season. 
Chaperon if desired. Parties limited. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 


HOLY LAND PARTY 


Sails A t 30. S.S. ** New Vork.’’ 
ren GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


Special trains of Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping-cars. 
Absolute comfort. both en_route and while in Chicago. 
Special trains via Niagara Falls, and returning via Wash- 
ington, giving four hours at the Falls, and tickets good 
from Washington until Nov. x5. Hotels first-class in 
every particular, fireproof, and located near the Fair 
groun For information or tickets applv to 
. B. POND, Everett House. N. Y. 
MAN McCARTY, B. & O. Ticket Office 

Send for descriptive circular. 415 B’way, N. Y. 


RESORTS 


Colorado 
IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER - 


the HOTEL METROPOLE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


AND 


the BRROWN- PALACE Hore. 


AMERICAN PLAN 
ABSOLUTELY 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Connecticut 


THE MAPLES Litchfield ‘Conn. 


Among the Berkshires. Open from June 15 to Sept. ro. 
Send for particulars. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


Indian Harbor Hotel 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
B. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR 
Situated on Long Island Sound, 28 miles from New York ; 
46 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. Mr. Yarp at Murray Hill Hotel 
hursday evenings, and Friday mornings until noon. 


Litchfield Hills 
LAKE VIEW HOUSE 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


1,200 feet elevation; mountain spring water; perfect 
drainage; splendid drives and shone walk-; table first- 
class; musicales twice a week; billiards, bowling, and 
tennis; splendid view of the largest lakein Conn. 
for circulars, diagram, and rates. A.S. PEnpry, Prop. 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


Canada 


Ppt EDWARD ISLAND, CANADA— 
Hotel Acadia, Tracadie Beach. June to Sept.; 
eve phing new; music daily; cusine under supervision 
of Normal Graduate Boston Couking School. Send for 
circulars to H. L. HALL, Charlottetown, P. E. Island. 


Colorado 


Moseley’s New Haven House 


one of the most famous old hotels in New England, has 
n enlarged and modernized in ali arrangements; pas- 
senger elevator; opposite Yale University; handy to the 
business district. New Haven has unusual attractions in 
its parks and drives to the shore. The proprietor offers 
rooms an by the week during the months of ad 
and August at reduced rates SETH H. MOSELEY. 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Will open carly in June under management of BLAN- 
CHARD & HAGER (formerly of Hotel Marlborough, | 
New York. Send for circular and terms. 


Colorado Springs is perhaps the most 
finished and elegant health resort west of 
the Mississippi—JULIAN RALPH, in May 
Harper's. 


After the World’s Fair, 


Whither P 


Why not to 


Colorado Springs, Col. ? 


Thirty hours in a limited vestibule 
express train, with diner and every 
modern luxury, transports the tired 
World’s Fair sightseer to the 


Foot of Pike’s Peak 


into the midst of a scenic region of 
world-wide fame, with a climate of 
matchless charms. 

For all information, with descrip- 
t ve pamphlet, address 
GEO. REX BUCKMAN, Colorado Springs, Col. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 
request by BARRE 


NEW BEARDSLEY HOUSE =” 


Fourth year under present management. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. GEO. H. SPENCER, Prop’r. 


‘The Pembroke 


in lovely Woodmont-on-the-Sound will open June 

25th. A first-class family hotel. Broad verandas. Com- 

manding views. Fxcellent table and service. No bar. 
LIN H. CLARK, Propr., Woodmont, Conn. 


Illinois 


Chicago—HOTEL DREXEL 
3,958 Drexel Boulevard 


. A first-class family house, beautifully located at the 
junction of Chicago’s famous Boulevards. The starting- 
int of Cable Cars and Park Phaetons for the Fair 

rounds. Also steam transit to the Exposition in ten 
minutes. Races, $2% to $3% per day. 


WORLD’S FAIR ROOMS 


We offer to the public a meat, guzet, homelike hotel in 
Prohibition District, only six blocks from the Fair 
Grounds. All rooms light ard airy and lighted by Zlec- 
tricity. Near enough the grounds to walk, yet far enough 
away to avoid the crowds and noise. All modern conven- 
iences. European plan with good restaurant. Terms $1 


per day for each pean. 

SPECIAL T RMS FOR MAY AND JUNE: 
or eac e room. 

Fairview Hotel Co., 72d Pl. & Jefferson Av., Chicago 

World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 
Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, 
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Illinois 


No 
Hotel Extortion 


Guests will be booked now, 
on the European Plan, for 


World’s Fair Accommodations 


at $1.50 per day each, two in a room, 


At The 


Great Eastern 


60th Street and St. Lawrence Ave. 
CHICAGO 


The largest in the world, and practically 
fire-proof. Write to Copeland Townsend 
(formerly manager Palmer House), Manager, 
Chicago, I)1. 


WORLD’S FAIR 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


BUILDINGS OF 


McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


FROM MAY 10 TO SEPTEMBER 17 


Proceeds to be devoted to the Scholarship Fund of 
Seminary. 


Rates Per week: 


Single Rooms, differing in I $5, 

and $6 per week. 2persons— $6, $8, and $10 per week. 

_Communicating Rooms, two en suite, differing in 

size, for two persons—$8, $10, and $12 per week. 
For 3 persons—$io0, $12, and $15 per wee For 4 
persons— $13.50, $16, and $20 per week. 

Children between the age of three and twelve, half 
rice. Rooms may be secured in advance on a 
eposit of $5, which will be credited to the account 

of the depositor. 

A Competent Matron will be in charge of 

a apartments and will give special attention to the 
adies. 

Rapid steamboat and cable-car service to the Fair 

grounds. Time to reach grounds, one hour. 

Table board with private families. For applica- 

tion blanks and location of rooms still open, address 


SEMPLE & McWILLIAMS 
1060 N. Halstead St., - Chicago, IIl. 


ORLD’S FAIR GUESTS desiring rooms near 

Jackson Park address Miss PADDOCK, 4344 

Greenwood Avenue. Chicago. erms, $1.00 to $1.50 per 
day, each person. References given. 


SOUTH PARK CHAUTAUQUA 


Half-Mile from World’s Fair 
by. . De Witt | June rst and 2d. Good 


beds, soc. Restaurant reasona Address GALEN L. 
peek Cor. Washington Park and ssth St., Chicago, IL. 


HOTEL VERNON 


(EUROPEAN) 
4227 TO 4233 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


(In the Prohibition District.) 
Excellent Restaurant in Connection 


ARE YOU COMING TO THE WORLD'S 
BIAN EXPOSITION? If so, secure your acco 
tions at once. This ELEGANT NEW HOTEL is 
Situated in the choicest residence distnct in Chicago 
midway between the Fair Grounds and city, on line o 
elevated roads ee steam and cable cars. References (by 
ermission Houghtaling & Co., mortgage 
~ pe t the Bank - Commerce; Jennings ‘Trust Com- 
pan Pickrell, Secreta ‘American Short-Horn 
HOTEL VERNON, 
ALBERT MENDEL, Proprietor 
4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ti. 


Illustrated Guide 


to the World’s Fair and Chicago. one a com- 

plete Directory and Guide to the »World’s ne 

grounds and buildings, and of the city of Chic 

its hotels, theaters, great office buildings, railroa . 

— railroads, ~ a and all other points of inter- 
Over 300,000 Price, 50 cents. Address 


a 


Summer Resorts of the World 


F you will write to us, telling where you wish to go either 
in this country or Europe, for the time-tables of any Rail- 
road or Steamship line, the circular or card of any Hotel 
or Boarding-House, whether in cities or at summer, winter, 

seacoast, or mountain resorts, sanitariums or springs, in any part 
of this country or Europe, you will receive the printed informa- 


tion you desire, free of expense. 
and full use of the Recreation Department. 


Do not hesitate to make free 
Address the 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


PASSACONAWAY INN 


YORK CLIFFS, COAST OF MAINE 


ROMER GILLIS, MANAGER 


—— New Resort opens July rst. 


For Rates and Information address 


YORK CLIFFS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


House open 
June until 


= “THE DAVENPORT” 
i the Proprietor, 
October. , Myron D. Jewell. 


Maine 


Maine 


HOTEL Gt i 
Cutler, Maine 


‘The coolest resort on the coast. combining seashore and 
D CO, 114 State St., Boston; or 


lana wanted on Bay View Farm, slouch’ on 
the handsomest bay in N. E. and the popular drive- 
way from Belfast to the comp rounds. % mile from 
steamboat landing ; + Brod ood beds le, water, etc. 
GEO NOWLTON. E E. Northport, Me. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles f:om Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fis shing. oF For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


The 
~ Pocahontas 


 Gerrish Island, 
=~ Kittery Point, Me. 
H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 
bly locat 
Beauti 


sum- 
shore 


WASHBURN, Waukegan, Ill.—35 

{niles of Chicago, overlooking ake Michigan. 

excellent train service; convenient for 

oF to wwe d’s Fair hing to escape heat and dust of 
the city. Prices reasonable. C. B. SOURE, Prop. 


THE WALDO HOTEL 


AnD Litto Chebeague 
asc Oo es OPENS june 2 1693. 
For and rates apply to EY W. SEA. 


QULLIVa HARBOR, M ANOR INN 


Opposite Bar Harbor. 
For circular aideom W. O. EMERY, Sullivan, Me 
Mount Prospect.— 


COUNTRY BOARD Large, airyrooms Pure 


spring water. Nomaaria. For articulars address 
GEO. LIBBY, West Minot, Me. 


wane” DONNELL HOUSE 


Opens in June. Long Sands, a firm, hard beach nearly 
two miles in length, lies in yo of “eg house. Country 
and seashore com mbined. Sea fishing, boating, and_bath- 

ing. Farmconnected. Splendid drives and Spring 
water. Send for booklet. B. G. DONNELL, Sdicieie. 


York Beach, 


HOUSE.” Leading hotel at Beach. 
Mos ular resort on the Maine Coast. 60 miles 


from Boston. trains erms Send 
for circulars. 


F. A. ELLIS & CO. 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockawa 


Grardest views on Coast. 
ful drives and walks. . MITCHEL 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
New House. Third season will open 


1. 
Wilts for 
York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 26. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
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| KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
Pennoyer 


Sanitarium 


A resort for invalids or those need- 
ing rest, situated upon 
grounds (75 acres) with 1,400 feet 
frontage on Lake Michigan. 
modern building, with luxurious ap- 
pointments and homelike comforts. 
Everything first-class. 
plied with Jersey milk and cream from 
Sanitarium farm. For illustrated pros- 


pectus and floor-plans address 
N. A. PENNOYER, M.D., 


spacious 


New, 


Table sup- 


Superintendent. 


Maryland 


Deer Parkand 
Oakland 


ON THE CREST OF THE 
ALLEGHANIES 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1893 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90-a. month, according 
to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 

Charles and Center Sts., 

(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 

Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, ofter exceptional advantages to families and tour- 


ists. Send for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


THE “HAWLEY ” Heights 


Rooms single or en suite; table and beds first-class; 
pane of shade; 6:30 dinner; excellent train service, with 
ree carriage from depot; number ot guests limited to 
+ ig terms $9 to $15 per week; stable accommoda- 
ons, 


Hotel Bellevue 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Beacon Street, - BOSTON 
S. R. SMITH, Manager. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Powder Point House 


and the Grove House and Cottage of Powder Point 
School will be open_for boarders from July r to Sept. 2. 
On Duxbury Bay. Boating, bathing, tennis-courts, shade- 
trees. $10 to $12 a week. Send for pictures. 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


THE DELPHINE 


Wil open June 1. Large, airy rooms and good table; 
good boating, bathing, and Bshing ; reduced rates for 
June. DEXTER D. DANN, Proprietor. 


Berkshire Hills. Highland Farm 


Good board at a pleasant farm-house. T.ow rates. For 
particulars ad E. B. HUME, East Windsor, Mass. 


ALMOUTH HEIGHTS, MASS.— CRAIG 
HOUSE (formerly Goodwin), enlarged and im- 
proved ; fine location ; best bathing, boating, and fishing ; 
good rooms; excellent table; perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments. Open June r. H, K. ‘CRAIL 


Massachusetts 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 

Summer board and nice rooms at the large, airy house 
of MRS. SAMUEL PUTNAM, lovely drives and views 
in every direction; good water and he wa location; ex- 
cellent table; fresh berries, vegetables, milk, and fruits in 
abundance; references exchanged. 


Good Roads 


Abound in the vicinity of The Prescott, 
on Swampscott Beach. A’morning drive along the 
ocean tront is exhilarating. he Prescott faces the 
sea. A comfortable summer restiog-place. 

Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 


RED ROCK HOUSE 
LYNN, MASS. 

One of the most convenient and desirable resorts on the 
North Shore. Nowopen. rooms, spacious closets ; 
safe beach for sea-bathing; extersive grounds. 
emery > family home in Boston, Mass., 35 to 

9 W. Newton Street. all the 

Mrs. M. E. STEARNS, Manager. 


THE MAGNOLIA 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


Leading summer hotel on the North Shore. One hour 
from Boston. Complete and elegant. (zoo rooms.) Steam 
heat, electric lights, elevator, hot and cold salt water 
baths, lawn tennis, etc. Open June ist to Oct. rst. 
Address MAGNOLIA HOTEL CO. 


MARBLEHEAD. ROCKMERE POINT. Cove 


* Cottages will accommodate a few 

summer boarders; large, airy rooms; fine views; 

rominent headland ; grounds and beach for bathing, 

ating, and for our guests. 
Address J. R. GILES. 


Black Rock House 


NANTASKET, MASS. 


Under same management as Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston. S R. SMITH. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 
VERANDA HOUSE vill open June rs, under 


‘ ““ same management as pre- 
vious years Tothose leasant, homelike resting- 
t 
Mrs. 


place, this house presents e attractions that can be 
desired. Address S.G DAVENPORT. 


Michigan 
Looking for a Summer Resort ? 


One of the finest in all the world is Bay 
View, on the picturesque shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, reached from Chicago, Detroit, and 
Cleveland by lake steamers and through trains ; 
also direct from Cincinnati without change. 
A summer city of over 400 cottages and hotels ; 
pleasant environment and a region famous for 
pure air, cool and marvelously healthful climate. 
Site of the widely known Bay View Assembly 
and Summer University. For information ad- 
dress J. M. HALL, Flint, Mich. 


Minnesota 


HOTEL METROPOLITAN 


Only fine European-Pian Hotel in the Northwest, with 
superior Café and Service. Rooms $1.00 upwards. 


OTEL RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.—Leading hotel 
of the city. Cuisine of superior excellence. Fire- 


sed. Fates, $2 50, 
GENE MELE & SON 


New Hampshire 


FOR 1893 
THE COLUMBUS 


Bethlehem, White Mountains, N. H. 


e. 

sixty guests and fitted up in first-c 
dining-room, new office, bath-room, and laundry; perfect 
sanitary arrangements, The table will always be su~plied 
with pure Jersey milk aod cream and with all kinds of 
fresh vegetables and berries. A Livery has been added 
this season which is entirely new and first-class. Open 
from June 20th to October Ist. TEKMS: $8.00 
to $12 per week, with special_rates for families staying 
through the season. G. ALLEN NOYES, Proprietor. 


Mt. Washington House 


and Cottages. 60 guests. Charmingty situated, com- 
manding a wealth ot mountain acenery. ouse heated. 
C. L. BARTLETT, Bethlehem, N. H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


**The Moosilauke,” at Breezy Point, 1,700 feet 
above sea level. Steam heat, gas, sanitary plua.bing, best 
of beds, fine cuisine, Famous house for zoune people. 

alks, drives, tennis, bowling, music, etc. Mo. erate 
prices. For circulars, terms, etc., write 

EDWARD B. WOODWORTH, Concord, N. H. 


‘The Linwood 


At Extreme End of Cape Ann 


Nearest house to ocean and close to the 
woods. House improved this season. For 
circulars and term.- address 

J. A. V. HURD, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
BAKER’S ISLAND, 


Salem, Mass. THE WINNE-EGAN 


Situation unsurpassed on Atlantic Coast. Opens June 17. 
Send for prospectus. Address Dr. Nathan R. Morse, Prop. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


The Leading Resort near Boston 


175 well-furnished rooms, all modern conveniences. 
Beautiful scenery, good roads, bathing, sailing, and fish- 
ing. Society the best. Special rates for June and Sep- 
tember. Open 18th. . 

ARCELLUS W. CARTER, Prop’r. 


COLEBROOK, N. H. 


Monadnock House 


Centrally located. drives and walks. Beauti- | 


ful mountain scenery. od fishing. Special rates f 
June. For address THOS. ROWAN... 
CO, MOUNTAIN HOME, East Andover, 


- H., 100 miles north of Boston, is one of the pleas- 
antest and most healthtul mountain resorts in the world. 
_F. G. HERSEY. 


Send for circular. 


Cheshire and Fitzwilliam Hotels 
FITZ WILLIAM, N. H. 


Seventy-seven miles from Boston, via Fitchburg Rail- 
road. These houses are finely situated, 1,200 feet above 
sea-level, in one of the most beautiful villages of New 
England; surrounded by scenery unsurpassed for beauty 
or grandeur. The proprietor is prepared to accommodate 
summer boarders, as wcll as the traveling public, on rea- 
sonable terms. The Grand Monadnock Mouutain is only 
six miles distant; splendid drives: good fishing; gunning 
other {rains y to and 
rom Boston. Telephone and telegraph communications. 
For circular and terms address O.K. WHEELOCK, Propr. 
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THE CONCORD 


MONTREAL 


The MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE 


TO THE 


WHITE and FRANCONIA MOUNTAINS 
and LAKES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


grand highway into and through the mountain and lake sec- 
tions of New Hampshire. The Merrimack Valley Route has 
‘become famous, not alone because of scenic qualities and the varied 
natural attractions of its lines, but equally on account of the excellence 
of its situation, the directness of its ministrations, and the perfection of 
its service. In every portion of country that is settled and developed 
by human enterprise, the most direct and serviceable foundations for 
thoroughfares are indicated by “the lay of the land,” approaches, etc. : 
and when afterward scientific skill employed in engineering perfects 
these establishments, the results are usually all that could be desired. 
This has always been the case with the CONCORD & MONTREAL 
system— its foundations are of the best facilities in the best directions. 
For travel from the South and West especially, no lines could be 
more desirable. Beginning at Nashua, in the southern part of New 
Hampshire, near the Massachusetts |boundary, the main line of this 
system runs almost directly northward to the lake and mountain sec- 
tions, throwing off branches and spurs on either hand for the whole 
distance, as the situations call for the same. From Nashua, the main 
line follows the course of the Merrimack, through Manchester, Con- 
cord, Tilton, and intermediate towns; thence along the margin of 
most beautiful water sheets to Lake Winnipesaukee, the west shore 
of which it follows for its entire length, keeping straight on to Plymouth. 


"|e: CONCORD & MONTREAL RAILROAD forms the 


From Plymouth, the main line runs through Baker’s River Valley, 
while a branch line passes up the Pemigewasset Valley, into the very 
heart of the Franconia country, with great mountains scattered about 
like boulders upon a broad seashore. At Woodsville, the Ammonoosuc 
River joins the Connecticut, and the ConcorD & MONTREAL Line 
follows the Ammonoosuc from its mouth at Woodsville to its rise at 
the base of Mt. Washington, passing directly through Littleton, the 
upper Franconia sections, and Bethlehem, the stretch of country that 
has for its central attractions Lafayette, the Twin Mountains, and the 
whole Franconia Range; and by a branch line to the heart of Fran 

conia Notch. From Fabyans it sends a line to the base of Mt. Wash- 
ington to a direct connection with the Mt. Washington Railway. From 
Wing Road, near Bethlehem Junction, its lines pass again northward 
to Whitefield, Jefferson, Berlin, Lancaster, and the principal points in 
the Upper Cods region. On the south side of the mountains, the lake 
shore branch follows the entire south shore of Lake Winnipesaukee ; 
the Tilton and Belmont Branch runs into the foot-hills of the Belknap 
Range; the Suncook Valley Branch follows the river of that name; 
the Concord and Portsmouth Branch connects directly with the ocean 
coast at Portsmouth; and the Manchester and North Weare Branch 
follows the course of the Piscataquog River. This system also con- 
trols the steamboats plying upon Lake Winnipesaukee to Centre 
Harbor, Long Island, and Wolfboro. 


Send ten cents in postage to Geo. W. Storer, A.G.P.A., Concord & Montreal R.R., 207 Washington Street, Boston, and 
receive in return a copy of ‘* Vistas”’ on the C. & M., a series of sketches, beautifully illustrated, of the White and Franconia 
Mountain scenes and centers, and of the beautiful Merrimack Valley route thereto. Also the list of Hotels and Excursions. 


BOSTON PASSENGER AGENCY, 


207 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


New Hampshire 


Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


FRANCONIA, WHITE MTS. 


INTERVALE, N. H. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


THE ELMWOOD 


n June rst, under new management. Special rates 


f EA une, Send d for circular. 
G. PUTNEY, Manager, Franconia, N. H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
THE FRANCONIA INN, 
FRANCONIA, N._H.. 


ELEVATION 1,500 FEET. Send for pamphlet. 


Intervale House 


Now Open 
S.MUDGETT & SONS. 


Jackson, N. H. 


Now open. Special ind coments ta to om it 


JUNE 
AT 


Special rates are made for 
June at the JACKSON FALLS 
HOUSE. Send for pamphlet. 


Many improvements and alterations this se 
PECKETT BROS., 


LAFAYETTE HOUSE, 


Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. btful 
the mo :ntains. 


May 1. 
CHARDSON BROS, 


Mi wii 
mer resort 
for circular. 


tains and intervale. 


PENDEXTER MANSION 
AND COTTAGE 


INTERVALE, N. H. Han re. Elevation, 
Situated upon high ground. A grand view of the moun | 1,650 uction for june an ptem en 
.y Special rates tor June and October. circular. J. L. PO 


TRICKEY BROS., 
Jackson, N. H. 


JACKSON 


War MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 
Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshire. Elevation, 


TTLE. 


OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 
H.—Commands an ange. By of Mt. 
end for 


Latayette and the Franconia circulars 
. KNIGHT, Prop. 


$7 to $10 per week. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


Oak Hill House 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


One of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Moun inage; electric lights; all 
modern improvements. Sendforcircular. Farr & J arvis 


Glen House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


One of the greatest health and pleasure resorts on the 
continent. 1] ocation unparallel led. 
Opens Saturday, June 24. 
Address Cc. R. MILLIKEN, 
Glen House, N. H. 


GOFFSTOWN- CENTRE, N. H. 


YACUM SPRING HOTEL 


Surrounded by groves of pine and_ hemlock. High 
Chaly 


ground, good drainage, no malaria. Celebrated 
eate Mineral hive. Tennis and croquet grounds, boat. 
ing and fish eR. ve etahles 


supplied wit 
PO 


from our own gard rop’r. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE '!NTERVALE. 


Open June 1 to November 1. Send for My 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLARENDON 


Third season opens June rst. Send os circular. 
. W. WEEKS. 


(Off Portsmouth, N. H.) 


LAIGHTON BROTHERS, 
Will Open June 12 and Close Oct. 1 


Star Island, ten miles from Maine and New Hampshire 
coasts; charming climate, even temperature; bathing, 
boating, fishing. Send for illustrated circular, 

Railroad. sleeping-car, and stateroom tickets, and bag- 
gage checked for all points at ticket office in hotel. 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; 
mountain : and tervale M. PERK Reduced rates or June. 
rout fishing. INS & SON, p’rs. 


LIFF COTTAGE, Jackson, N. H.—In the 
heart of the White Mountains, on the r oad bye Carter 
ot Large farm with livery connect 
E. S. PERKINS. & Co. 


CKSON, 
EAGLE MOUNTAIN HOUSE AND HALL 


Elevation, 1,100 feet; no fog or mist; dry and cool. 
The new 18 sleeping-rooms, 2 all en suite, reading- 
room, anda a 32x45 for danci cing. , theatricais, etc. Write 
for circ GALE, 


LOWER BARTLETT, N. H. 


East Branch House 


SCENERY NOT EXCELLED IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
We meet our guests at Intervale Station. 
Circular. PITMAN BROTHERS. 


The Grand 


MONT VERNON, N. H. 


1,200 feet above sea-level, overlooking miles of beautiful 
scenery of Southern New Hamps hire. e grove; pure 
i pure water Bowling billiards, tennis; choice es- 

livery. wy. une rs. For terms, pamphlets, 
an 


UT ADE & CAMPBELL, Managers. 


Por other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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New Hampshire 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 


Open for the Season July 1 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


CONWAY, N. H.—Edgewood Cot- 
tage. A little out of * a village; with good moun- 

tain views, large rooms, shade trees. Farm connected. 

For rates, etc., address EO. F. WOLCOTT. 


THE KEARSARGE 


NORTH CONWAY 
OPENS JUNE 27th 
Sanitary arrangements perfect. 
L. J. RICKER, - - North Conway, N. H. 


NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Centrally located in th e. Now open. Terms 


ORIENT HOUSE 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
June to November. L. WHEELER & SON. 


RUSSELL CO’TTAGES 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June 1st. Write for terms. 


Nene SUTTON, N. H.—Maple Cottage. A 
few t boarders accommodated: pleasant location ; 
near beautiful lake; shade; nice drives; boating and 
fishing; terms $5; childrer under rohalf price. Address 

Mrs. H. H. BELL, Box 46. 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 
The Alpine 


This popular summer hotel opens 1S. 
rates in June and first in for 
illustrated circuar. JAM BATCH 


FRANCONIA NOTCH, N. H. 
(P. O., North Woodstock.) 


MT. LIBERTY HOUSE 


This new house will be opened to summer travel the 
first of June. Situated in the Notch of the Franconia Moun- 
tains, in walking distance of the F poe, © Pool, and princi- 
pal points of interest. Large rooms peed table, laundry, 
and livery. Address W. S. HILLI S, Proprietor. 


N.H. 


The Maplehurst 


une 1 Accommodations for 125 guests. Beau- 

ocated; perfect sanitary arrangements; pure run- 
tiful wall’ fresh mil etables from farm. Livery 
connected. VENTW ORTH, Prop. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, 


Opens June 20 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


EVERY LANDLORD OF 


MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 


is preparing fora multitude of summer guests They believe the season of 1893 is to be the 
most brilliant these grand old hills and picturesque corners of the coast have ever known. 
They believe that with all her power Chicago cannot counterfeit 


The Majestic Beauty of Mt. Desert 
The Awful Grandeur of the White Mountains 


nor give such a sweet breath of individual freedom as the balmy. woods, the sparkling stream, 
the quiet winding country road. 

Here where the swallow and the robin roam you will find no thundering machine. A cricket’s 
chirp, a smell of new-mown hay, the fragrance of the water lily, the aroma of pine woods, cannot 
be found save where 


Nature remains untouched by Science 


THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


will give you impartial information about Northern New England. Guide-books—maps—illus- 
trations on application to the Passenger Department. 
PAYSON TUCKER, 
Vv. P.&G. M. 


White Mountains 


The Glen Ellis is in one 
of the healthiest and most 
picturesque locations in the 
whole mountain region, is 
perfectly free from all mala- 
rial and hay fevers, and has all the 
attractions of a well-kept summer 
§6hotel. Beautiful drives; excellent 
fishing; mountain climbs. A more 
; diversified landscape than is pre- 

ag sented from the piazzas of the Glen 
Els it cond be difficult to find. For handsomely illustrated pamphlet containing 
views of all the leading waterfalls a, *- reached, and rates, address 
S. . THOMPSON, Manager, Jackson, N. H. 


by White Mountains, N. H.—PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 
6) lle The largest of the leading summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated in the 
es! A beautiful franconia Notch, which possesses many points of attraction unequaled ; in New England. 
Open June 26th to Oct. 1st. For rooms address, until June 1 H. Greenleaf & Co., Hotel 


F. E. BOOTHBY, 


G. P. & T. A. PORTLAND, ME. 


ii weoceme, Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile House, N 


THE FLUME HOUSE 
in Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House. Most desirable for families and parties 
wishing for a long season in the Mountains. Open June rst to October 2oth. 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


0. ACWORTH, N. H.—Hillside Farm. Pleas- 

ant location, large rooms, piazza; 5 minutes’ — to 

P. O. and telephone; plenty milk. cream. etc : terms 
reasonable. Address A. G. LIVINGSTON. 


ey HILL HOUSE, Whitefield, N. H. 
+790 feet above the sea. The finest location in 
Whitefic d. Farm connected. For circular ad 
H. J. BOWLES, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


: Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


New Jersey 


HE S.W. Cor. Sewell Ave. and 
Heck St., mag | Park, N. J. Easy of access 
to the beau and lake erms moderate. 
WM. I. GILL, Prop. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Leading Hotel in every f Seapets. Finest location 


The 
on the New Jersey coast. 
MORGAN & PARSONS. 


Coleman House 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Opens June 25, 1893 


FIFTH AVENUE HOUSE 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Opens June 29th. Send for descriptive circular. 


GRAND AVENUE HOTEL “*NowSersey 


Modern improvements; steam heat. ere fll they year. 
rop’r. 


The Strand 


ASBURY PARK 


One block from Ocean, on line Electric Rail- 
road. Rates reasonable. Table excellent. 
For rates and information apply to 

R. B. HUGHES, Manager. 


TON HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J.— 

Sixteenth season. Near the Ocean and Wesle Lake. 
table and prtesian water and perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Wagner, P. O. Box 1003. 


The Albemarle 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Fine location, fronting Virginia Ave. 
Newly and beautifully refurnished. 
Liberal management. 

COPE & BAMFORD. 


a 
} 
| 
| 
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season. For rates diagrams, and information address 
WM. M. BATES anager Everett House, Union 
Square, New York, N. Y., until June 1. 
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TYROL 


INNSBRUCK, CAPITAL CITY OF TYROL, AUSTRIA. Among the Alps, with sunny southern 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
the Brenner and Arlberg railways. Chief center for Alpine tours, coaching trips, and excursions of all kinds. 
Oe of several cities in Europe notably exempt from cholera. 
University town, with fine educational advantages, theater, concerts, peasant plays, art salon, etc. List of 


exposure and magnificent scenery. 


visitors for 1892, 46.528 See later notice of winter life at Innsbruck. 


Hotel Tirol 


modern conveniences. 


From London, via Arlberg, 3t hours; from Paris, via Arlberg, 
23% hours; Rome in 23 hours; Berlin, 17 hours; Milan, 13 hours; 
Venice, 12 hours; Vienna, 12 hours; and Munich, 4 hours. 


HOTEL TIROL 


Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished ; 
Arrangement of excursions a_ specialty. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. I'!lustrated 
pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor, Innsbruck, Austria. 


Abundant supply of pure drinking water. 


At the junction of 


superior cuisine ; 


New Jersey 


“The Chalfonte’” 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH. 
AT FOOT OF NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Hot and a Sea-water Baths in the House. 
- ROBERTS & SONS. 


The Elkton 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Kentucky Avenue, Near Beach 


E. WILE. 
ATEANTIC cITY, THE HEWITT” 


Penna. Ave., Near the Beach. 
Modern Conveniences. WALTER S. IVES & CO. 


THE WAVERLY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea-water{ Baths on 
each floor. Perfect drainage, etc. L. T. BRYANT. . 


Open all the year. 


HOTEL =WELLINGTON 


Ocean End Kentucky Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Bright, Cheerful, and Homelike. 
Open all the year. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


THE PINES Barnegat Park 


Best furnished and hotel in erzey. Ad- 
vantages of Pine and Sea A fishing. Particulars 
can be had by applying to W. H. M 4RSH, 237 Broadway. 


| oer’ GROVE HOUSE, Brown's Mills-in- 
the-Pines, N. J.—Modern conveniences. Good 
table. Open the year round. Terms r-ason 

CHAS. SMIRES. ‘Prop’r. 


THE ALDINE 


Near th beach. rs, baths etc. 


HOTEL DEVON 


n all th Mod iences. —— 


THE FAIRVIEW 


Lavallette, N. 


On Barnegat Bay Fine fishing, boating, and gunning. 
Open year round. Terms moderate. 
Cc. B. CLEVENGER. 


WALTON COTTAGE 
Morristown, N. J. 


Farm of 78 acres. Mountain air equal to Colorado for 
invalids, Spacious house, with best appointments; gas, 
sanitary plumbing, guperies cuisine and attendance; pure 
spring water ; sta pure or horses. 

IS W. WALTON, Proprietor. 


Dr. Garside’s 
Sanatorium 
for Ladies 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A quiet, delightful home for refined 
people. With Or without treatment. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


TH E NEW EN GLEWOOD 


Englewood, New Jersey 


One of the finest hotels in the State; thirty minutes from New York City. Beautiful grourids, magnificent_trees, 


delightiul drives. Table and service the 


The rooms are unusually large, well ventions and lighted.-Newl 


furuished and tastefully decorat-d A wide veranda extends the entire length o the house The Hotel contains all 


modern conveniences, such as Gas, Electric Bells, Open Fireplac.s, Baths, etc. Sanitary arrangements perfect. : 


First-class livery c »nnecte 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


FRANK C. SAFFORD, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


Ocean City, N. J. 


Favorite Seaside Resort for Families 
and Quiet People 


The beautiful strand, excel- 
lent bathing, Egg Harbor Bay 
for fishing and sailing, steam- 
boat connections with Atlantic 
City and Somers Point, grav- 
eled avenues and paved side- 
walks, make Ocean City a first- 
class resort. 

No intoxicating liquors al- 
lowed sold in the city. Every- 
thing is for your health and en- 
joyment. Send for prospectus. 

- G. P. MOORE, Mayor. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON 


Seventh and Ocean Avenue 


ON THE BEACH 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


The Lafayette 


Ocean City, N. J. 


On the beach. Fine situation. Everything first-class. 


MISSES CRETH. 


New Jersey 


Wesley House 
OCEAN CITY, N. J- 
Fine location near the beach. Terms reasonable. Cor. 


Wesley Ave. and Eigath St. 
Send for. shee eg W. E. COX. 


THE WAVERLY °4x Rove 


ily hotel. hundred vards the 
family ho One hun v 


Board at Orange Mountains 


Pleasant, healthy location, nent ~~ road; stable. Ref- 


erences. Box 422, Orange, 


Tipe 
| “ORTLEY INN- 


OCEAN Co., N. J. 
THE BLACKBURN 


Part of one of cottages and several rooms in main house 
tolet June 1sth 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J. 


eam heat; n os 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water, no ven year round. 


eek 
Terms, per day, to Bio her we R. FOWLER, Prop. 


VINELAND, GROVE HOUSE 


Beautifully situated. _Modern conveniences. Every- 
i New York references. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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New York 
ADIRONDACK MAP 


Shows all resorts. By mail, $1. Guide-bcok, 25c. Ag 
dress S. R. STODDARD), Publisher, Glens Falls, N. Y 


Delavan HOUSC| 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A pleasant house for Tourists. 
HURTY & MOORE, Props. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake 


Open to Nov, rst. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Lawn-tennis, Orchestra, etc. Cuisine and 
service first-class. Special rates to Vely rst. Illustrated 
book on application. 


TOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


AMPERSAND 


On Lower Saranac Lake 


Open for the Season 
For Illustrated Pamphlet and plan of rooms address 
EATON & YOUNG, - Managers, 
Ampersand, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


AM Under entirely. new Crystal Sprirg House. 

Under entirely new management. Arrangements 
odern; terms reasonable. Address ROBESON & 

SHARLAND. Bloomingdale, Essex Co., N. Y. 


LUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Se Moun- 
tain Lake, N. - TYLER M. MERWIN 
ri . Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 
-ONDACKs. Good boating and fishing. Free 
from Hay Fever. oo allthe year. Terms reasonable. 
Send for circ 


Open Jume r:1oth 


FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


LONG ISLAND, 


BRENTWOOD sone rat Pines 


The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and“ AUSTRAL”’ 
will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 
and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 
elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 41 
miles; time, 1% hours from New York or Brooklyn. 

For circulars, terms, etc., address S. H. SCRIPTURE, 
180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


WH IN. BUFFALO 
AT THE GENESEE. NIAGAR 
FALLS FORTY MINUTES AWAY 


Bushnellisville, N. WV. 
MOUNTAIN BROOK HOUSE 


IN THE CATSKILLS 
Send for circular. Mrs. W. WRIGHT. 


HOTFL ALGONQUIN 


CAPE VINCENT, NEW YORK 
On the St. Lawrence River 
F. D. MIDDLETON, Proprietor. Season opens 
June 21. Rates: Transient, $2.00 to $3.00 per day; 
weekly, $12.00 to $21.00. S ecial ratestotamilies. For 
information address F. D, MIDDLE . 182 Duane 
treet, New York (care E. N N. Jackson), until June 15s. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


pen June 20 
P Within 4 hours of New York City. 


Elevation. 2, 250 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE CO 
Catskill, N. Y. 
ADIRONDACKS 


BANNER HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 


n June Accommodations fr 8.0 
Fo S. KIRB 


HOTEL FENIMORE 
Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Now open. Send for circulars. E. WHIPPLE 


up. 
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\ 
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Petoskey, Bay View, Charlevoix, 


Springs, Wequetonsing, etc. 


The Grand Rapids 


Northern Michigan 
Summer Resorts 


iN & Indiana Railroad is 


the direct line reaching 
all of the delightful 
resorts of Northern 
Michigan. 

Traverse City and 
neighboring resorts, viz.: 
Omena, Ne-ah-ta-wan-ta, 
Traverse Point, Elk 
Rapids, etc., on Grand 
Traverse Bay. 

Harbor Point, Harbor 


Mackinac Island, and the resorts of the “ane Peninsula. 
Through Sleeping and Parlor Car Service between Cincinnati, 
Traverse City, Petoskey, and Mackinaw City; between Chicago 
and above points, via Michigan Central and Kalamazoo; and 
from Detroit, via Michigan Central and Grand Rapids. 

Tourist excursion tickets on sale at all principal ticket offices 


during the season. 


For descriptive matter and time folders, giving full informa- 
tion, address C, L. Lockwoop, General Passenger and Ticket 


Agent, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


New York 


New York 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y.— OTSEGO LAKE. 


TEMPLETON LODGE 


Opens Early in June for Families. A Beauti- 
ful and Healthy Location. 


Doctor Purdy’s Sanitarium 


Hi ny filand Pines is a Sanitarium located at Corning, 
and has all the come surroundings with the facili- 

el ofa medical ard surgical institution. Location ele- 
vated; beautiful atients under personal 
care of the physician incharge. Correspondence solicited. 


THE ELMER 


Cornwall-on-the-Hudson 


Open from May to Dec. Reached by West Shore R.R. 
and steamer Mary Powell... W. B. ELMER, 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Modern improvements, beautiful grounds and scenery. 


HOFFORT COTTAGES 
Fishers Island, N. Y. 


Will be opened June 20, or sooner, for the accommoda- 
tion of boarders and families It 1s well known for its 
cool sea breezes, averaging ten cagross lower than on 
mainland; fine beaches; sailing, fishing, and driving. 
Sanitary plumbing. Ke steamer to and from New 


- London three times daily. For 


Island, N. Y. 


“MUNNATAWKET HOTEL” 


MANSION HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Fisher’s Island, New York. 
40 Minutes from New London. 
Bh a bathing and fishing; beautiful marine views; com- 
sanitary > Engagements Low booked. 
93. 


etel opens June rst, 1 
Write for circulars. W. C. WHITE 


ISLAND HARBOR 


ules home for families. ‘Terms reasonable. 


A 
A. C. CLIFTON, Prop., - Hague, Warren Co., N. Y. 


erate rates. Circalar free. 

VIEW HOUSE, On Lake Champlain. 

UNE 1. Accommodations tor so. Firest 

Bons Sihion< on the lake. Au Sable Chasm 4 miles from 

ouse. Address all communications to BA ~+W 
E, Dougkss, Essex Co., JOHN L. 

MOCK Propnetor; O. J. PHELPS, “Manager. 


ADIROND ACK MOUNT AINS Elizabethtown, 


MANSION HOUSE 
First-class family hotel, refurnished and improved, One 
of the finest locatiens. erate terms. Descriptive 
circular. S. - LAMSON & CO., Props. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
The Windsor, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Strictlv first-class; all modern running 
spring water: moderate prices positive: nO mosquitoes or 
malaria. Circulars of ORLA O KELLOGG, Prop. 


Re ton ot Shee N. Y.—The Buena Vista. At 
the tont of Shawa: gunk Mountain. Large grounds, 
Best of home comforts. 


Near all points of interest. 
Mrs. GEORGE E. EVANS, 


dress for circulars 


N. ¥. Grove Farm, 2, mare: feet elevation ; extensive 
view; cool and bracing air at all times. References, 
Send for circular and rates. a OHN KINDBE 


Far Rockaway,. L. I. 


A Private Boarding-House for select Aaa: fam- 
ilies. Open year round. Send for term 
MRS. DAN’L. MOTT. 


THE GRAMPIAN HOTEL 
HIGHMOUNT, N. Y. 


season; same management. (pen June ist to: 
Elevation, 2,100 ft. , etc. ddress 
E. T. GALE. 


Tenth 
Nov. rst. 


Ss -SIDE HOUSE, Hunter, Greene 
Co.,. N. (Catskillz). Beautiful location; fine 
Fresh milk ani vegetables from farm. Speci 


drives. 
Now open. Mrs. C. S. HUGGANS. 


rates to families. 


THE RIPLEY 


Centrally located.- Finely Send fo for Cc 
L. A. WOODWORTH. 


CATSKILLS 


Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N. Y. 


Opens June 28th. Flevation Z,000 feet. Circulars. Ad- 
dress THOMAS R. MOORE, Manager, 
115 Nassau St., N. Y.; 1026 Gates Ave., Broo Pr. 


Adirondack House 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


Accommodates 200. Hot and cold water on every floor. 
Electric bells, baths, fire sanitary sys- 
tem. Table first class s ety Sry hunting in sea- 
son. Send for ELLEY, Proprietor. 
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You can SHOOT 
FISH 


To your heart's content in that Queen of Summer and 
Fall Vacation Resorts, 


NOVA SCOTIA 


For sportsmen who would like an outing in the picturesque Land of 
Evangeline, the best facilities for reaching the favorite hunting and 
fishing grounds are afforded by the popular and fast steamers 


“BOSTON” and “YARMOUTH” 


OF THE 


which make Four Trips a WEEk during the Vacation Season, leaving Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, at 12 m.; and returning from Yarmouth, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
They make close connections for all points in the Provinces. 


SEA VOYAGE ONLY SEVENTEEN HOURS 


kes Send ten cents in stamps for our elegantly illustrated 1893 “ GuipE-Boox To Nova Scot1a.” 


For folders, tickets, staterooms, etc., call on or address 
J. F. SPINNEY, Agent, Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Friday, and Saturday Evenings. 


New York 


ATSKILL MOUNTAINS—Kiskatom Re- 
reat House. Twenty-first season; newly fur- 


nished F6 to $8 r week; free boating and fishing. 
W. FISHER, Kiskatom, Greene County, N. Y. 
A”. IRONDACKS—Flume Cottage, Keene 
Valley, N. Y. Heart of Mts.; beautitul, elevated ; 
comfort, rest ; capacity 35 ; excursions conducte by prop. ; 
circular written y guests: $8 and $10; from June 20. 


Keene Valley, TAHAWUS HOUSE 


Nearest hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicinity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley. It will accom- 
modate, together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. Address 

GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


New York 


New York 


Under-Cliff 


A select resort like a private camp. Northern end of 
Lake Placid, the pearl of the Adirondacks. Cot- 
tages, Boating, Bathing, Mountain City 
physician at hand. No transient guests. Circ fro 
Christian Union. 


GILDERSLEVE HOUSE "BERN: 


Elevation, 2,000 ft. Farmconnected. Shadetrees; fine 
walks and drives; good fishing and hunting: no malaria. 
Address RICHARD GILDERSLEVE for circular. 


THE ALPINE 
Pine Hill, N. Y. 
A strictly first-class house. Beautiful rw °SMITH. 


THE BONNIE VIEW 


Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Fine location. Terms reasonable. Send for PRON. 


LIBERTY, N. 


ci cing air, pure water, lees. scenery. J. C. 
wot S_boarding-house accommodates 50. Centrally 


Fe GEORGE, N. Y.—The Hulett’s Land- 
ing Hotel, now open, offers excellent accommoda- 
tions. Po ettaat is most attractive. Prices moderate. Pros- 
ectus sent on a plication to W. BUCKELL, 
rop., Hulett’s Landing, 


‘Trout Pavilion 


Kattskill Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 


Delightfully situated on the East Shore of Lake George. 
xcellent board and comforiable rooms. erms moderate, 
ddress J. M. CRONKITE, Prop. 


LAKE MINNEWASKA 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June rsth. Scenery unsurpassed. Specially 
suited to refined American families of quiet 
ALFRED H. SMILE 
Minnewaska, Uister Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View House 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Largest house at the Lake. 2,000 feet above 


sea-level, overlooking Mirror Lake. New ad- 
dition to house this year larger than the main 
building. Absolutely first-class in every respect. 
Service and cuisine the best. Open the year 
round. Address HENRY ALLEN, Prop’r. 


Mirror Lake 


House 
ADIRONDACKS 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Electrié lights, steam heat, dutiien. electric bells 
and baths. All appointments first-class. 
Two thousand feet abo tide-water. Send for 
circulars. CHAS. E. MARTIN, Manager. 


located. Circular and references on request. 
HOTEL INTERLAKEN 


ADIRONDACKS Upper Chateaugay Lake. 


Open from May 1 to Nov. 1. Most desirab summer re- 
sort in the mountains; scenery unsurpassed; good t- 
ing, fishing, etc. For de-criptive circular address 

W. P. MERRILL, Merrill, N. Y. 


HOTEL BALMORAL 


MT. McGRGEGOR, N. WY. 
Just above the Cholera Line 
The .finest Mountain resort in America, and the most 
pocensions. Ten miles by rail from Saratoga Springs. 


pen t. Circularsand information on appic- 
tion. ONES, Manager, Mt. McGregor, 


** Let us Bs gst right away from the city so hot, 
live i - a quiet little nooklet; 
In a dear es sweet little vine-covered cot, 
By the side of a murmuring brooklet.”? 


If you are rather undecided where to go, 
write ‘*P E COTTAGE,’’ North 
Hudson, N. Y. +» and get a few pointers. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


ACK-ON-THE-HUDSON 
Fouts Horie Rooms single or en suite. Opens June 
1st opular rates. . BANNISTER & CO. 


COUNTRY BOARD Healthful location ; pleas- 


ant excellent table, 


Mountain scenery. and pure air Addre« 
MRS. A. W. ROGGEN, Oak Hill, Calis 


OCEAN AVE. HOTEL 


PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
ON Poke GREAT SOUTH BAY 
Opens May 15th season under same management, 


Boati we t hing, etc. Send for circular 
ae thing. fist WEE EKS, Owner aon Proprietor. 


THE KINKADE HOUSE 
PHCENICIA, N. Y. 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. KINKADE. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


Phoenicia, N. WV. 


Near N otch, Newly furpished. Now 
‘ ates ne drives. Trou 
Terms, $7 to $10. M. WHITNEY. 


THE 
Cornish House 
PINE HEL, 


NEWLY FURNISHED AND 
ENLARGED 
COR NSH. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 


‘so situated. Everything first-class. Write for 
Mrs. T. S. LA MENT. 


IN HEART OF THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


RIP VAN WINKLE HOUSE 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 
For particulars address S. P. VAN LOAN. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


HOTEL ULSTER 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 
Ninth Season. Send for Circular. H. F. BAKgrR. Prop. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 
Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Will open for the season June 20. 
N. S. HOWE, Proprietor. 
Post Office address, Pawling, N. Y. 


Ray Brook House 


RAY BROOK, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


ithin t tes’ walk of the best fishing in the 
CAMERON, Prop. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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New York 


CONKLIN COTTAGE 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Pleasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy rooms, high ceilings; ex- 
cellent table and attendance. Address for circu and 
rates L. G. CONKLIN, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 


THE NATIONAL 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


On the main street. road piazzas, penutifahy shaded. 
Within two minutes of Springs and Baths. S.P. BARKER. 


CLINTON FARM 


Finely located among the hills of Dutchess County. Ex- 
tensive ground:, shades by fine elms and maples; rooms 
extra large and cool; one hundred feet of piazza; ha f- 
mile from village and depot; three hours from city. Liv- 
oy connected. Terms $6 to $8._ For further particulars 
address CLINTON FARM, Salt Point, N. Y. 


Adirondacks 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Opeas July ist 
This new hotel is situated about one mile from Saranac 
Lake Village. evation. 1,600 feet. Near Hotel 
Ampersand. odern conveniences. For rates and circu- 
lar address J. E. MEAGHER, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


MILLER’S 
SARANAC LAKE HOUSE 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 
Milo B. Miller, Proprietor 


Best cuisine in the mountains; all delicacies of the season. 
House located at an elevation of 2,000 feet ; climate recom- 
mended for lung and throat troubles ; ha fever un nown; 
splendid trout fishing and hunting. Open fireplaces in 
parlors, office, and dining-room; 1,000 feet piazzas; elec- 
tric bells; in perfect sanitary condition. Open May to 
November. Send for circular to MILO B. MILLER, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ALBEMARLE, opp._The Wind:or.—One 
. of the best locations in town. First class in all its ap- 
poratmente. $2 to $2 so perday; #10 per week upwards. 

. J. Riggs, Prop.,S. Broadway, S :ratoga Springs, N.Y. 


LMWOOD HALL, No 48 Maple Avenue, near 

Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. EMORY 
POTTER, Proprietor. Open alithe year Mineral spring 
on the place. obar. Terms, $7.00 to $12.00 per week. 


OWLAND HOUSE, 573 No. B’ way, Sara- 

toga Springs, N. Y.—The broad piazzas, com- 

fortable rooms, and first-class service combine to make it 
a most desirable stopping-place. J. HOwLAND, Prop. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Saratoga, with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open from May 15th 
rist. For particulars address 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


THE LAFAYETTE Lecction, Neo 
Mana pat, oe Modern Conveniences, Excellent Cui- 


sine. First-class accommodations for 125 guests. $2.00 
to $2.50 perday. Sp 


rates for the season. 
- E. TODD, Manager. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A poomer resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric Ss, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 

aths never surpassed in Oriental elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for lilustrated circular. ‘ 


SUM M E R R ES T N. Y. 


Near principal hotels and springs. Special rates for 
June. ddress M E. MORSE, Prop. 


RIM COTTAGE, 61 Phila. St., Saratoga 

springs, N. Y.—Entirely renovated and in perfect 

order for the reception of guests. Only a short walk from 
principal hotels and Congress Spring Park. 


SARATOGA 


The most healthful and attractive summer resort in the 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


Opens for the reception of guests June 1. Send for 
exquisite 1/lustrated souvenir pamphlet to 
WILLARD LESTER, 

Manager. 


THE ELMORE SAYVILLE. 1) 


Fifty miles from the city. Will open June ro. 
JAMES L. SPAULDING. 


| 
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Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., as seen coming from Cushion Peak 


HE history of this well-known Sanitarium dates back to 1847, and is one of the 
oldest in the country. It is situate on a slope of the South Mountains, one 
and a half miles from the railroad station at Wernersville, and nine miles from 
the city of Reading, Pa. Great improvements have been made to the buildings and 
grounds during the past three years. The house is heated by steam and open grates. 
Halls wide; rooms commodious and airy. Drainage unsurpassed. Perfect protec- 
tion against fire—fire extinguisher, fire hose, fire escape. Piazzas whole length and 
breadth of buildings. The panoramic view is most beautiful, stretching out many 
miles on varied landscape of valley, hill, and mountain. The climate has been favor- 
ably compared to that of Colorado. The air, the year round, is dry and bracing. 
Dew is unknown here. The air in winter is delightfully tonic and bracing, as well as 
dry and warmer than in the valley belowus. The water is soft and pure, and con- 
sidered equal to the celebrated Poland. We have the various appliances and methods 
of treatment found in the best institutions of this kind in the country. 


NEQUALED as a Northern Winter Sanitarium. Send for descrip- 
U tive pamphiet to Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Wernersville, Pa. 


New York 


New York 


SHARON SPRINGS, 


PAVILION HOTEL, Open June 15. 


European Arplications of Sulohur Water, 
Inhalation, Baths, and Douches. 
For Rheumatism, Catarrh, Skin Diseases. 
Pamphlets, list of houses, and prices gratis. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


Manhanset 


House and Cottages, Shelter Island, L. I., 
N. Y., will open June 22. Greatly enlarged 
and improved; beautiful new Music Hall, 
electric lights, elevator, suites of rooms with 
baths, etc. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
New York Office, 23 Union Square, Room 7 ; 
open daily,2tos5p.M H. D.W.LAWSON, 
formerly of Murray Hill Hotel, Manager. 


ADIRONDACKS 


TAYLOR HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
On Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Opens June 1. For ee circular address 


Taylor on Schroon, Warren Co., N. 


CHURCHILL 
mALL 
Stamford, N. Y. 


Capacity 300. Modern appointments. Henry Ward 
Beecher, when a guest of Churchill Hall, said: ** Stamford 
is the most beautiful village in all this region.’”’ Send for 
descriptive circular. Ss. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


GREENHURST 


Stamford, N. Y. 


Near all pointe of interest. wn tennis. Carriage mee 
all trains. Send for circulars. E. E. VAN DYKE. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 
Electricity; spring water; cuisine unexcelled. Send for 
circular. Ss. J. BROWN. 


THE HAMILTON HOUSE 


All modern conveniences. Open all the year. Free 
"bus. Send for circular. M. W. GOODELL. 


HUBBELL COTTAGE 


O all th . Excellent cuisine. 
TL P. HUBBELL, M.D. 


T. JEFFERSON HOUSE, Stamford, N. Y. 
—Quiet and retired. Opens June rst. Everything 
first-class. Write for circulars. Reference: David Mor- 
rison, 55 West 16th st.. New York. J.C. GREGORV 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 


Stamford-in-the-Catskills 


Open June rst. New and modern. 


Write for circular. 
JNO. P. GRANT, Prop. 


“The Rosemont ”’ 
Stamford, N. Y. ° 


New house; high ground; fine view: near all points 
interest. Write for rs. EMMA 
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THE REVIEWS 


‘‘The Busy Man’s Magazine ”’ 


is a desirable medium for the announcements of Hotels, Boarding-Houses, and Transportation 
Lines. A copy of the June issue of The Review of Reviews will be sent free for introduction to 


any hotel or passenger agent mentioning this paper. 


By a special arrangement, The Review of 


Reviews offers to its immense constituency the free use and full advantages of the Recreation 


Department of The Christian Union. 


Tue Review or Reviews, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Holderness, N. H. 


One of the most charming and picturesque situations in the whole 


mountain region, overlooking Asquam Lakes. 


Located near 


St. Peter’s-in-the-Mount Episcopal Church. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR JUNE 


Pamphlets can be obtained by addressing 


LEON H. CILLEY, Proprietor. ° 


New York 


New York 


UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE 


Stamford, N. Y. 


Near a beautiful lake; fine fishing. boating, and driving. 
Send for circulars. . CRAFT. 


BRUCE MANSION, Summervale, in the Adi- 


rondacks. An ideal place for quiet country outing; 
all farm_luxuries, excellent ye tions, every assur- 
ance of healthy recreation. Addr 
SAM’L BUCK. Crownpoint, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 


Fine location. isi ellent. Send for circular. 
ine location. Cuisine excellen nd fos 


THE ORIENTAL 


Fine location. Stri first-class. Send for circulars. 
ine location. Strictly firs 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


THE COLUMBIAN 
1,000 ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 

Second season of this the finest and most thoroughly 
equipped hotel on the River St. Lawrence; rates $3 per 
ony rates to families by the week or season; send 

or pamphlet 
INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


Thousand Islands 
Hotel Westminster 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Among America’s most cieaied resorts; the far-famed 
Thousand Islands. Rates $2 to $3 per day; $12 to $17 
per week. Send for pl sstented pam 

H. F. NGLEHART, Proprietor. 


MOORE’ S HOTEL Trenton Falls 


Finest scene and Falls in the 15th June 
to 15th Oct. Se nd for circular. M. MOORE, Jo 


MANSION HOUSE 
Troy, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PLAN 
M. CROWLEY, Proprietor. 


TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 


Tupper Lake, Adirondack Mts., N.Y. 


Purest mountain spring water. Excellent drain- 
age. Underground sewers. Free from malaria and 
hay fever. Good fishing and hunting. Terms reason- 
able. For terms, etc., address 


@ HATCH, Proprietors, 
Tupper Lake, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


IRST-CLASS board and accommodations at a_pri- 
vate house situated in Westport, N. Y., on the a 
of the began Lake Cham mplain. Terms per ‘week, a. 
Address S. T. NORTHUP, Westport, Essex Co., 


RICHARDS HOUSE 


WESTPORT, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 
Beating, fishing, and_bathing, Livery in connection. 
No malaria, no mosquitoes. irst-class table ; 


able rooms. Terms, $8 to $12 per week. 
M. A. CLARK. Pre 


Westport-on-Lake 

The Westport champiain, 
Beautiful situation; health record very high; Westport 
Mountain spring water. rs. O. C. DAN IELS, Propr. 


Ts KAUNEONGA, White Lake, Sullivan 

Co., N. Y. Opens June 1st. Perfect sanitary ar. 
rangements. Stric'l y first-class. Send for illustrated pam- 
phiet and rates)s THOMAS H. MARTIN, Proprietor. 


New York 


WHITE LAKE, N. Y. 


(SULLIVAN CO.) 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


On high ground overioahing a7 For rates and infor- 
mation address KINNE, as above. 


WHITE L AK The RAMSAY HOUSE 
at White Lake, N. Y. 
is pleasantly situated overlooking the lake. Good table; 
pure water; fresh vegetables; excellent bass and pickerel 
fishing, and plenty of boats. Enlarged and now accom- 
modates 50 Stages pass the door. Terms and circulars 
SHERMAN RAMSAY. 


VAN WERT HOUSE 


Among the mountains of Sullivan Co. soins reason- 
able. Send for circulars. .B. VAN WERT, Prop. 


sent on application by 


Oregon 


were OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 


the most complete and elegant hotels in this | 


Country; American PARMORE, Manner 


Pennsylvania 


Baek COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap 

Pa. Heaithfully and delightfully located; high 

elevation; central to points of interest; terms moderate. 
areas ELIAS COMPTON, Proprietor. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. Opes from No. 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


Delaware Water Gap, GLENWOOD HOUSE 
Opens June1. Thoroughly renovated ; tennis, uet; 


spring water; livery attach arming location an pic: 
turesque scenery. Send for circular. Johnson Srethaen: 


(For other advertisements in this department seé : 


following pages.) 
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Pennsylvania 


The KITTATINNY 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
M st until November. The favorite S ring 
Antenne resort. Celebrated for of 


d healthful d f. 
A BRODHEAD & SONS. 


M2? UNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa.—Situated on the mountain-side, near the sta- 

ti at moderate rates. 

Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


WATER GAP HOUSE water Gap. Pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful; hotel modern and water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms. Three hours from New 

ctober; $18 in July, August, 0 ember. s 
June 10, 1893. TIER 


AWN COTTAGE, East Pa. 

C. E. DurRFgg, 21st season. Open all the 

ear. Steam heat, Electric light, and all city conven- 
iences and country comforts. eferences. 


Buena Vista Spring Hotel 


(FRANKLIN CO., PA.) 


Blue Ridge Mountains, W. Md. R.R. Opens June 
21,1 $93 aving materially enlarged this elegant hotel 
since last season, the owners are enabled to make mu 
lower rates to Season Guests—$12.50 ver week and up- 
aan Itjis located but 70 miles from Baltimore. elevated 
.500 feet above tide water, and overlooks the Beautiful 
(conberiandl Valley on one side and the Historic Battle- 
fields of Gettysburg on the other. Dry atmosphere, pure 
water, perfect sanative. All modern improvements, Ele- 
vators, etc. For engagements, circu etc., ad ess 
FRANK A. RUST, Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, "Md. 


Monterey Springs 
Hotel 


BLUE RIDGE SUMMIT 


Franklin Co., Pa. 
OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


1,500 feet above Sea-level. 
Pure Air, Pure Water. 
No Malaria, no Mosquitoes. 


Terms moderate. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


GLEN SUMMIT HOTEL 
Glen Summit, Luzern (o., Pa. 


2,000 feet above sea-level. Thoroughly first-class moun- 
tain resort. Open June to October. Send for circular. 
FRED. W. LEE, Manager. 


HIGHLAND LAKE, Pa.— 
HOTEL ESSICK Most charming Mountain Resort 
in America. Send for descriptive circular 
H. M. ESSICK, Proprietor, Rocks, Pa, 


ARKLETON SANITARIUM, on the 
line of B. and O. 4 miles east of Pittsburg, 
248 west of Baltimore. uti 


hristian Union, or 


health resort. For ars ap ly 
Dr. AUL Medical Director. 


ARSHALL’S CREEK, Pa.—Oak Grove 
Co:tage. Four miles above Water Gap, on Mil- 

ford Stage road, Large, shady lawn. Fishing. Boats free. 
pacity so. Liveryandfarm. Circulars. -V. SMITH. 


MONG THE PONOCO HILLS, on the shore 
ot the great Delaware River, 750 feet above sea- 
level, large farm, supplied with every variety of fruit and 
vegetables of our own raising; liberal tabie; abundance 
of milk. chickens, on eggs: house surrounded y beauti- 
ful shade trees; good place for rest and quict ; g fish- 
ing and hurting and fine roads and drives; one mile from 
P. O. and R. R. station; two hours’ ride1rom New York; 
boats and piano free : terms reasonable. 
Mrs. J. C. ROSE, Matamoras, Pike County, Pa. 


DIMMICK HOUSE pa. 


Good table; AF, mong of vegetables and milk. For rates 
and circular ad NNIE A. DIMMICK. 


HOTEL FAUCHERE 


Pleasantly located; rooms large and airy ; renowned as 
first-class in every particular. Locality not for its scenery. 
ealthy mountain air. On bluff overlooking the Dela- 
ware, seven miles from Port Jervis over a perfect road. 
Circular ana of ARIE TISSOT, Prop. 


THEGLEN SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen, New 


York 


A Resort for Those Seeking 


HEALTH, REST, or PLEASURE 


_Under the medical management of experienced physicians. 


Equipped with all the most approved thera- 


peutic appliances, including Zurkzsh, Russian, and Electric Baths. Massage, Swedish Movements, 
and all forms of Electricity. 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs—Muriated, Alkaline, Chalybeate, Iodo-Bromated, 
and Brine. 


ALL FORMS OF MINERAL AND BRINE BATHS 


Climate mild, dry, and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. 
walk. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque walks and drives. 


Half-mile of broad board 
All 


modern improvements... Boating and Fishing. Lawn-Tennis Courts. Bowling Alleys. Glass Solarium 250 
fret long. Cuisine unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffering from any form of Insanity 
are not received. No contagious or offensive forms of disease admitted. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


Marshall’s Creek 
Monroe County, Pa. 
ear. park; 


TITANIA HOUS 


At Marshall’s Falls. Ope 
superb scenery; best of rooms an 


table irculars an 
maps JAS. T. WOLFE. 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 
BURNETT HOUSE (near Delaware Water Gap). 
All modern improvements; 150 rooms; moderate rates. 
Send for circular. WM. H. FABEL. 


IGHLAND COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 
accommodates 60 guests, Situated on _ of Blue 
Rese, two and a miles from Water 
rates until July 1. C. H. PALMER, a. 


gy DELL HOUSE.—Open Ma 
vember; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Fn 
ware Water Gap an 1,300 feet; 
house heated by steam ; 4 city. 33 ‘or circulars an 
rates address jJ.F OU KE “Stroudsburg, Pa. 


—s ALTO, Walter’s Park P. O., Wer- 

rsville, Pa. Overlooking the Picturesque Leba- 

non Valley. Soft Spring Water and Pure Mountain Air. 
Healthfulness of location unsurpassed. Ensen. YENNEY. 


denen HOU 

Most delightfully 
all conveniences. 
r 


Wernersville, 
hours from New ri. 
ivery attached. Send 
HASSLER & SON 


Now open. 
RICHA 


Rhode Island 


THE ARLINGION 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Open June to October. Accommodates roo. Write for 
circulars and terms. EARNEST L. CASWELL. 


| THE ATWOOD HOUSE 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. A. TUCKER 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest view - the Pier. Modern appointments. Hot 
and cold sea-water baths in the house. Send for terms to 
260 Fourth N Y. S. W. MATHEWSON, Prop. 


THE MASSASOIT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Open June 19. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK. 


The Pettaquamscutt House 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Opens June rst. Fine location. Excellent fishing and 
boating. Everything first-class. tes, Bre to $12 
WOOD. 
I.—The large:t, best appease and most li 


ally managed hotel at the Pier, as well as most colt 
located. J. G. BURNS & SON. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


OPENS JUNE 24, 1893. 

Situated on BELLEVUE AVE., the most fashionable 

art of this famous watering place, and adjoining the 

ASINO, it affords its Suess an opportunity of seeing 
the distinctive features o 

SUMMER NEWPORT 
not found elsewhere the e place. For EAVER. rates, 
&c., addre 
Everett House, New Vask. City. 


THE COLUMBIA 


Bathing, boating, fishing, etc. House open une 1st 
to October rst. Miss J. NGE. 


LARKIN HOUSE 


Watch Hill, R. I 


amon” refurnished this spring. A modern hotel in every 
LaRKIN & ALDRICH. 


The Plimpton House 


AND COTTAGES 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 


First-class hotel. Fine location. Write for circulars 
and terms. WM. HILL. 
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Vermont 


Bridport, Vt. Mountain View Farm 


Open_June 15. _ Pleasant_summer resting olace, Fine 
table. Write forcircular. T. W. FLETCHER, Prop. 


ty HOUSE AND COTTAGES, 
Clarendon Spri: gs, Vt.—Open June to Oct. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular, Seven hours from 
New York City ; among the Green Mountains and ' 
1,000 feet above sea; Mineral Spring Waters free to guests; 
fresh vegetables, fruit, milk, cream, from farm; Claren- 
don Water, celebrated for its Purity and Health-giving 
qualities. G. T. MURRAY, Prop. 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VI. 


TheFranklin House 


is thoroughly renovated and improved outside and inside, 
and opened to the public, as usval, June 1, 1893. 

tables are always spread with the choicest the season 
affords. Telegraph office, fast trains stopping, good 
livery and elegant drives, good fishing, fine boats and 
exp-rienced oarsmen, and extensive shady parks are 
among the co veniences and attractions Send for cir- 
cular. JUDSON L. SCOLT, Proprietor 24 years. 


ELLIS PARK HOTEL 


Lake Bomoseen, Hydeville, Vt. 


I lustrated souvenir book sent upon application, giving 
full description of the location and attractions of Ellis Park. 
k in the book for names of guests and what they say 
about the good health and good pviam at Eilis Park. 
A. J. BOYNTON, Manager. 


Equinox House 
Summer Resort, Opens June 14 


Manchester, Vermont 
Dogs not taken. 
F. H. ORVIS. 


Equinox Spring Water and 
Ginger Champagne 
PUREST AND BEST. 


EQUINOX SPRING (€0., Manchester, Vt. 


Original Hotel Champlain 


MAQUAM BAY, VT., ON LAKE CH 
mbing. en June to October. 


‘*Up in the Cool Northland’ 


OWL’S HEAD HOTEL 


AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, ON 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 
Grand scenerv. pure water, good fishing, dry air, no insects. 
CHARLES D WATKINS, Proprietor, 
Box 328, Newport, VT., or 20 E. 128th St., N. Y. 
harges moderate. Opens June rst. Illustrated Book. 


= VALLEY HOUSE, Pawlet, Vt., 
fifty-eight miles north of Troy; modern hotel in heart 
of mountains; excellent table, drives, walks. and scenery 
unequa ed; no malaria or m ‘squitoes; perfect drainage ; 
donkey for children; rates moderate; opens June 1. 


Virginia 


Where Will You Spend. the Summer ? 


If you want a resort that is pleasa t and attractive, and 
where rates for board are reasonable, trv the NERAL 
H PARK PLACK, Chase City, Va. 
The finest Lithia ard Chloride Calcium_Waters in_ the 

nited States (s ecifics for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Ner- 
vous Prostration, Insomnia, etc., tree to the guests of 
either house. Large and attraciive lawn. Addre s 

ED. M. HOLT, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


West Virginia 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


West Virginia 
Grand Central Hotel, Cottages, and Baths 


NOW OPEN 


Situated in the Alleghanies. Accommodations 
first class. Cuigime up to the highest standard. Send 
for pamphlet containing full information. 

B. F. EAKLE, Supt. 


Wisconsin 


Warwick Park Summer Resort 

ours from World’s Fair City, via C( Mil. & St. P. 
R.R.; or Goodrich Palatial Steamers to and 
20 miles by Chi. and Northwestern R.R. to Glenbeulah. 

ndin e mos 
W. ANSON BARNES, Proprietor. 


WERNERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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This is one of the most delightful Mountain Resorts in Eastern Pennsylvania, and offers 
superior advantages to persons seeking health and rest. It is situated on a southern slope of 
the mountain, 1,000 feet above tide, which secures for it a dry, bracing air and an equable 
temperature. The scenery is grand beyond description. There are delightful drives and 
mouatain rambles through and about a park of over 200 acres. The table is excellent and the 
sanitary appointments complete. The House is open all the year. It is 4 hours from New 
York and 2 from Philadelphia. There is a long-distance telephone in the house. /Preston’s 
Sunnyside is not a Medical Institution. For illustrated pamphlet address JAMES H. PRESTON. 


THE DIRECT RoUTE || Chicago & North-Western | equiprep 


BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND OMAHA 


4 TRAINS DAILY 


Railway Offices 


208 Clark St., CHICAGO © 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK 
5 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BEST OF ALL 
MODERN RAILWAY 
APPLIANCES 


SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 
TO RENT.—At Oak Bluffs, Cottage City 


a furnished cottage, situated on Ocean Ave., and contain- 
ing eleven rooms. Has an unobstructed vi:w of the ocean, 
andthe most delightful situation on the Island. Price 
$650. Address J. H. BUNCE, Middletown, Conn. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing’s Island, Maine. Strictly private; no 
picnics or excursions. nd will be sold in lots of one 
acre or more. Several first-class cottages for sale. Meals 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


OR KENT-—At Deerfield, Mass., in beautiful driv- 

ing and canoeing region, a furnished house. Ten 

rooms; large studio in ‘garden; horse and rockaway; 

ice-house stocked; tennis garden prepared; gardener; 

all modern improvements; bath, hot and cold water. 
Every requisite for housekeeping Apply to 

Jj. WELLS CHAMPNEY, 
No. 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


IRKNER COTTAGE, Stamford-in-the- 
_ Catskills.—To rent for the season to good fami.y. 
Furnished. Charming situation. 
Mr. E. W. CHURCHILL. 


Summer Cottages, Etc. 


SEASIDE COTTAGES TO LET 


FULLY FURNISHED FOR HOUSEKEEPING 


At Siasconset, Nantucket Island, Mass. - 


Rent, $125 to $275 for the Season 
A wholesome climate, sea air, splendid ocean 
views, and surf bathing. No hot 
days, malaria, or mosquitoes. 
‘A Haven for. Sufferers from Hay-Fever 
No case of Cholera was ever on the Island. 
Address for Circulars, 


UNDERHILL, 114 Nassau St., New York 


FOR SALE OR RENT- Charming home for sum_ 
mer or winter. delightfully situated, combining every ad 
vantage of city with woods and water. Nearelectric cars,- 
churches. and college. Address J. H. PILLSBURY, 


orthampton, Mass. 


roe RENT-—In the Adirondacks, a roomy, old- 
"fashioned house, with open fireplaces and wide 
jiazzas. Address ADIRONDACK, No. 4,291, care 
hristian Union. 


(For other adv.rtisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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TRAVEL 


CALIFORNIA: } 


=x 


By the Santa Fe Route. The- 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 
JNO. J. BYRNE, 
731 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, 11}. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 
LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CALEDO 
SOUTHERN & WESTERN q 
st and popularroutes. Queenstown, Live 


Sho Glas- 

and Din- core. Tours 
od es, Eng- 


Pi ie que 
and 
Baggage Checked Through New few York to Lond 


C. A. BARATIONI, Gen'l Agt. 862 Broadway, New York. 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series” send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new 
illustrated book, “Summer Homes Among the 
Green Hills of Vermont and Along the Shores 
of Lake Champlain,” containing addresses of 
family homes. Prices from $4 to $10 per 
week. Also list of Hotels, with rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hos- 
pitality, outdoor entertainment, fishing, boat- 
ing, climate and scenery unexcelled. Mailed 
free on application to A. W. Ecclestone, S. P. 
A., 353 Broadway, New York: T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington St., Boston, or 
S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., C. V. R. R., St. 
Albans, Vt. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER ? 


Send six cents to pay postage for an illustrated_book of 
175 pages describing the Summer Resorts on the New- 

York, Ontario, and Western Railway. In the healthiest 
aon most delightful region accessible to New York; 2,000 
feet above the sea. It givesa list of over 950 hotels, arm 
and boarding houses. with rates of board, distances, &c., 
&c. Can be had free. on, New York at Nos, 1, 165, 
I7I, 944,1323 roaaway, 737 ve.. 134 
Fast 12 h St., 264 West 125th St., 251 Columbus Ave. a 
ticket o ote foot of Frankiin and West 42d Sts. In 
Brooklynjat 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St , 2 15 Atlantic Ave., 

8 Broadway, 253 Manhattan Ave., Green int. or be | 
C. Anderson, Gen’! Pass. Beaver St 


KennebecSteamboatCo. 


Steamers “ Kennebec” and “ Sagadahoe” 
RUNNING BETWEEN BOSTON AND 


Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, 
¥| Gardiner, Hallowell, and Augusta, Me. 


CONNECTING AT BATH 


WITH STEAMERS FOR 


Boothbay, Mouse Island, Squirrel Island, and 
other adjacent Watering-places in 


Boothbay Harbor 


HE passenger service of this Line is unsurpassed. The seaside resorts are the most 
popular on the Maine coast. Passengers obtain a night’s rest, arrive at destination 
early the following morning, avoid the dust and noise attendant upon railway travel, 
and enjoy the scenery on the N orth Shore and the Kennebec River, which is second 


to none in this country. 


Readers who desire to learn of an ideal summer outing can do so by sending name and | 
full address on postal card for time-tables and folders giving full descriptions of the Summer 


Resorts reached by this line. Address 


GEO. C. HILLS, G. F. & P. A., Lincoln’s Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


OCHAN 


TNS NS 


EXCURSIONS 


COMBINING SEA TRIP AND RAIL, BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


By OLD DOMINION LINE, New York to Old Point, and 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY and its Railway Connections. 


Passengers arrive at Old Point Comfort the following afternoon. Stop-overs can be made at Old Point, Richmond, 
and cther interestin ng plac:s on line of route on the C. & O. Railway; the delightful Virginia. Springs Resorts, includ- 


ing the celebrated White Sulphur Springs. 


The Price of the Special It is on Sale from April 24 
$35.00. to Nov. 15, eo 


Excursion Ticket is 


The Avoidance of Great Crowds, and the Consequent Annoyances inseparable from 
Overcrowded Cars, is Another Feature in Favor of this Route. 


New York and Washington, D. C., and ae nere. Md. 


Old Dominion Line to Old Point Co 


Norfolk and Washington Steamers to Washington. | 
Bay =e Steamers to Baltimore 
xItimore & «hio Railroad. Washington or Baltimore to New York. 


Or FROM New York. TO Washington and Baltimore by B. & 


O. R.R,retarn by water. 


New York and a. 


w York and Old Point wouter. 


ew York and Virginia Beach. 


Leaving New York on Tuesday, Wednesday, en eek Satu’ ose frcm Pier 26, N. R., foot of Beach St., 
at3 PM. 


MEALS and STATEROOM ACCOMMODATIONS 


are included in the price of tickets on O1G) Dominion ships in both directions. 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Traffic Manager, Pier 26, N. R., Foot of Beach Street, New York. 


Nova Scotia. Cape Breton 


** The Premier Vacation Resorts of the North.’’ 


Canada Atlantic and Plant S. S. Line 
Between 


Boston and Halifax Direct 


With Rail and Water Connections for all Points in the 
eritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 


ONE NIGHT ONLY AT SEA 


The Steamers of this Line are the finest plying between 
oston and Provincial Ports. 
OLIWVETTE and 
Have magnificent Passenger Accommod?etions, Spacious 
Dining Sa!oons, re 1t Cabins and Staterooms, 
Electric Lights and Bells. 


Sailings from Savannah Pier, north side Lewis Wharf, 
EVERY SATURDAY AT NOON 
Until June 24, aiter which every 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY 
at noon until the close of the vacation season. 


For additional particulars, fuller information, and tick- 
ets. write or apply to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, 
261 Broadway, Room ‘* A,’’? New York. 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, 
General Agents, Boston, 


¢ 


AZORES 


HEALTH RESORT 


Direect Steamship Service to above resort for 
tourists and such seeking health, by the 


INSULAR NAVIGATION CO. 


Send for Lllustrated Pamphlet. 


FALCK & CO., 29 Broadway, N. WY. 
Gen’! Pass. Agts. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
lanc, Me., connecting at Portland with all railroad and 
steamshi> lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs, White Mountains, and all Eastern -ummer re- 
sorts Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 
urday, at 5 p.M. from Pier 38 East River, —_ of Market 
Street, New York. Fori: formation apply 

HORKATIO HALL, at the Pier. 


PEOPLE’S LINE STEAMERS 


NEW YORK TO ALBANY 


**Drew’’ and ‘‘ Dean Richmond” 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY, Old Pier ri 
foot of Canal Street (6 p.m. every week-day). in RY 
to NEW YORK (every week-day at 8 Pp. M.). 
M. B. WATERS, G.P.A., Albany, N. Y. 
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Travel 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 
View, Harbor 


For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Ba 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquett e, Duluth, and inter- 


— ue A.M., Wednesdays 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 2: P.M. Service first-class in 
every det ail 'For illustrated folders, etc., apply to LAKE 


MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co. be 
General Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., Chicago. 


Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 


Fast Line to London 


is the Line to Europe having four 
w Express Steamers. The Menu prac is e a 
thet of the est hotels in Europe. No overcrow ate 
umber of passengers limited to seating capacity of saloons. 
Express ce to Southampton, London, 
and Hamburg by the magnincent twin-screw Steam- 
ships of 13-16,000 horse-powe 
A. Victoria, 15,7 AM iE. . Bismarck 29,7A™M 
ormannia, J’n 22,12:30P.M/Columbia, jul y 6,11 AM. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Lo., 37 Broadway, 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY, 


este sii Route between America and Europe. 


ork, Blarney Castle, Glen ff, Lakes 

Dublin. "Special 
rains run from 

with American 
Tickets issued in 

New (York, good for three 


wing stop-over privileges. 
gop on ste checked New York to London. 
For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gen’! Agt. 852 Broadway, New York. 


Fashion’s Latest Decree 


WHITE DUCK TROUSERS 


The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting, ard Athletics 
this season. The coolest and most stylish for Outing. 
Extra fine quality, made in the best manner, by mail, on 
receipt of $1. +75 Send waist and leg measure, and allow 
for - — roll atthe bottom. Best quality Leather Belts, 
‘HARVARD AND YALE 
wear our White Duck Oxford Shoes, with pure ‘White 
Kubber Soles. The easicst and most stylish shoe made 
for Tennis and Yachtin ent by mail on receipt of 
1.25. Send size and wi 
We Pay onde on our Goods 


Send for price-list of Sweaters. We sell at who'esale prices. 


H. L. LOMBARD 


Yachtmen’s Outfitter 
46 to 52 Clinton St., Boston Mass. 


My it 
Mi 
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“FRIEND FRITZ’ Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents.. *SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY’? by Geo. F. Rootand Cc. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 5U cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A sma!l! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure tospecify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIRB’’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—-PUBLISHED BY-—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


PIS SHE 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED?. 


Ave.,cor. 146th St... N.Y. 


Graphology 


Those a fa'thful delineation of character mav 
secure it by sending a specimen of original com ps tion of 
ress an 


at least thirty words on unruled paper with 
$1 to Box 323, St. Paul, Minn. 


Sixth Ave., 2oth to 21st St., N. Y. 


Offerings 
THIS WEEK 


Attractive Values in Every Department 


Annual Sale of 
LADIES’, MISSES’, and 
CHILDREN'S 


Untrimmed Hats 
Latest Shapes, Colors, and Braids, at 
39% 4 48° 9 5° 


WHITE AND BLACK 


LEGHORN FLATS 
(4° and 95° 


Largest and richest stock of 


Fine Flowers and Feathers 
in the city. 
As a special we offer z,000 Dozen 


French Montures 
25° 29% 4 


“Worth $1.25 to $2.00. 


Umbrellas and 
Parasols 


24 and 26 inch Navy Blue Serge Sun Umbrellas, 
Dresden Ball Handles, best Paragon Frames, with 


cases, 
] 98 
each. 
22-inch all-silk Coaching Parasols, Choice Natural 
Handles, 
each. 


Fancy Parasols at Reduced Prices. 


Men’s Furnishings 


Men’s Genuine French Balbriggan Shirts and 


Drawers, 
50° 
each. 


Men’s Oxford, Cheviot, and Madras Shirts, Laun- 
dered Collars and Cuffs, cut and finished in the best 
manner. Latest Shades and Patterns, 


TS tack. 


Men’s Sanitary 


Wool Underwear 
Our Specialty. 


All Grades at Lowest Prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ 
Jackets, Capes, and 
Outing Suits 


DECIDED CUT IN PRICES. 


Jackets 


in Clay Diagonals, Serges, Worsteds, Kerseys, 
&c., in plain effects and with Capes ; new this sea- 
son, full backs, large sleeves, all colors and black, 


and 6" 


Prices Heretofore, 9.98 to 15.00. 


Capes 


in Broadcloth and Clav Diagonals; all desirable 
shapes and_ styles, richly embroidered, ribbon- 
trimmed, and for mourning wear, 


Prices Heretofore, 5 75 to 16.50. 


Eton Outing Suits 


of Serge, Cheviot, in black and navy blue, warranted 
all wool; afew of the Jackets lined with silk; Skirts 
fully 4% yards wide, 
4 98; 
4 


Price Heretofore, 8.98. 
Housefurnishing 
Department 
— Leather Club Bags 


Leather Lined 


19 in., 16 in., 


] 46 
Sole Leather Trunks 
Ladies’ Dress ‘Trunks 
Hardwood Refrigerators 


worth 11.50 


Lawn Mowers 
(14-Inch) 


2 98 ; 


Also Bargains in 
China and Glassware 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y,. 
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Flowers for the Poor 


To the Editors of The Christian Unton: 

Cannot some of your readers help us to 
brighten the homes in the Tenth Ward? 
This district is the poorest in New York 
and the most densely populated of any 
city in Europe or America (335,104 toa 
square mile). There are no parks here, 
and thousands of these people seldom see 
any flowers, yet they have a passionate 
love for them. We believe a plant cr 
flower in every household is an elevating 
and refining influence—the strongest argu- 
ment for cleanliness and purity. Will not 
the readers of your paper help us to bring 
a little brightness and happiness into the 
lives of the poor and unfortunate—to put 
flowers or plants into every tenement-house 
in the Tenth Ward? 

We have a system of sanitary inspec- 
tion that reaches into nearly every tene- 
ment-house in this district and forms an 
admirable distributing agency. We appeal 
to every reader of your paper to send us 
plants or flowers—wild or cultivated—as 
many and as often as possible. Boxes of 
plants or flowers addressed to the New 
York Fruit and Flower Mission, 104 East 
Twentieth Street, marked “ For the Uni- 
versity Settlement,” will be received by us 
without any expense to the sender, on 
Mondays and Thursdays only. If sent on 


other days, or if sent directly, the sender’ 


will have to provide carriage. There is 
no limit to the number of flowers or plants 
we can distribute, and we hope every one 
will co-operate in carrying on this good 
work. Address: “ New York Fruit and 
Flower Mission, 104 East Twentieth 
Street. For University Settlement.” * 


Some of “ Punch’s” Puns 


Shortly after the death of the illustrious 
philanthropist, Sir Moses Montefiore, the 
“Saturday Review” ended a eulogistic 
notice of his life with: ** Such a career 
cannot be crystallized into an epigram nor 
summed up in a dom mot.’ Oa this state. 
ment “ Punch” felicitously commented : 
“Yes, it can—‘ Bon Mo.’ (Good Moses.)’ 

“ This,” says the “ Nineteenth Century,” 
“is worthy to rank with another of 
‘Punch’s’ happy puns.” When Lord 
Rothschild took his oath as a peer, with 
his head reverently covered in accordance 
with Jewish usage, that journal suggested 
that he should assume the style and title of 
Lord Hatton. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Yorxk, New York City. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
_. Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855s. 3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the suburds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Every advantage for cul study, and health. 


Terms, $soc to $600. Number 
$590 to $00. SARA J. SMITH Prin 


ConnectTicuT, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 28. 1893. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Special De- 
partments for Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Lan- 
guages. Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar Col- 
eges. 


ConnectTicuT, Old Lyme. ; 
OXWOOD BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


ill reo Septembe th, 1893. 


ConngECTICUT, Stamford. 
IsS LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 


Opens, saat Wed- 
esda t cation. 
“"Miss HEYWOOD. 


ConnecTicuT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL | 
19th year opens Sept. 20, 1893. The Rev. Francis 
T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Prin. 


Germany 


GERMANY, Berlin. 
MERICAN HOME SCHOOL offers to_young 
ladies the best opportunities in German, French, 
and Music, with home care and chaperonage. Vacation 
trips to Russia, the North Cape, and different parts of 
Germany. The Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, refers 
by permission:'to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Washington, and 
the Honorable Wm. Walter spas ex-Minister to Ger- 
many. Adcress for circular, Miss RUBY I. GILBERT, 
Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Illinois 


Chicago. 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
SCHOOL (Summer Session, 30th year) at 
Hotel Seuth Shore, Chicago, Ill. special arrangements 
for board, tuition, and R.&. fare Teachers prepared for 
Kindergar en and Primary Grades. Adiress 
EMILY M. COE, Prin., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 


tory. (Established 1876.) CH1CAGo, ILLINOIS. 
Young Ladies and Children. For further particulars ad- 
dress THE LORING SCHOOL 


2435 Prairie Ave.. Chicago. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
45th year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course 
and excellent preparatory school. pecaty organized 
departments of musicandart Four well-equipped labora- 
tories. Good, growing ine gymnasium. RKesi- 
dent phys cian. Memorial Hallenables students to much 
reduce expenses. For catalogue address 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Prin., Lock Box 9. 


Kentucky 


Shelbyville. 
Ss" ENCE HILL, an English and Classical 
School for Girls. Oldest in the South. First- 
class in all its appointments. Prepares for Wellesley. 
W. T. POYNTER. 


Maine 


Maine, Portland. 
ISs ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 

opens October 4th, in Portland, the largest city in Maine; 

healthful climate; beautiful situation on Casco Bay. 

School located in most desirable part of the city. College 

preparatory and advanced courses. French and German, 

with Foreign Teachers. Excellent musical advantages. 

Careful attention to social culture. Prospectus on appii- 

cation. 


Maryland 


EDGWICK INSTITUTE. A select home school 
for young menand boys. Students are members 
of the Principal’s a , and receive constant personal 


attention. . VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
ISS CATHARINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. The next year will 
open October 4th. Circulars sent on application. 


CHOOL OF EXPRESSION. Freeman Place 

Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal, Literary, an 
other Art Studies. Send for plan of Summer Term, 
guly 1. Lake Bluff, Ill., near Chicago, with Art 
ourses for Teachers and Clergymen at World’s Fair. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
fhe > MISSES HUBBARD will reopen their 
School for Girls on Tuesday, October 3, 1893. A 
a o_o of boarding pupils will be received into 
e family. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
SEMINARY. Prepares boys for 
any college or scientific school. New laborato- 
ries with electrical plant. All buildings heated by steam. 
Fall term opens Sept._7, 1 $93. Address ; 
Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


HE ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, N atick, 17 miles from Boston. 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Thorough 

fe saeco for Well-sley and other colleges for women. 
erence: President eee ollege. 

Miss CHARLOTTE H. Conant, B.A.,l principals 

iss FLORENCE M.A., 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth Cy. West Bridgewater. 
OWARD SEMINARY. A Home School for 
Girls, limited to fifty. Prepares and certifi- 
cates students for the Colleges; offers thorough Seminary 
training; with wide choice in electives (including Music, 
rt, and Languages); excellent advantages for Home 
Culture; fine buildings, with Library, Gymnasium, and 
Laboratory; location quiet, healthful, accessible. Send 
for illustrated circular to Bue 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three 
Collegiate courses. Musicand Art. Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The Fifty- 
seventh year opens Sept. 14, 1893. Board and tuition, 
$250. Mrs. E. ¢ MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A healthful Summer Home by the Sea, Out-door life; 
Careful supervision; private tutoring. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION: 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N, H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq . Clinton Hall, Astor P]., N.Y. 
WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr., B.A., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
fits for college. Terms, $500. Summer pupils 
received. Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymna:ium. Ath- 


letics encouraged. Careful training. ome Infiuences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 

{as BALTIMORE KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL will be opened, under the auspi- 

ces of the Kindergarten Association ot Baltimore, in 
October, 1893 Comprehensive and advanced courses fer 
Teachers and Trainers, Lectures on special subjects will 
be delivered. For apply to 

irs. HENRY WOOD, 2126 Oak St. Baltimore, Md. 
liss GILMAN, 1300 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 
liss CENAS, 107 E. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


CONNECTICUT, Canaan. 
CA ACADEMY. Home for sixteen boys. 
Three masters. College or business. Back- 
ward boys a specialty. For particuiars address the Rector. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
$500. 18th year. My 5o-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS. Ph B. (Yale ’60). 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., 
Principal. 


MASSACHuSETTs, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 


Connecticut, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. 
ISS BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL, Preparatory and English. Home 
arranged for girls under fifteen. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 
dren and Youth. Mrs, W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. gon for iilus- 
trated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester. 

ACADEMY. A Boys’ School of 

the highest grade. 6oth vear begins Sept. 6th. 
Thorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
Certificate admits to various colleges. Three New Build- 
ings: Scuoot-Houss, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb gymnasium. ORMITORY, 
rooms suite, with every modern including 
fireplace in each room. Isolated and perfectly fitted In- 
firmary. Resident trained nurse. Dininc HALL, unex- 
celled in heauty of structure. All buildings heated by 
steam. Ampl: plavgrounds. 
D.W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin.,Wo:cester, Mass. 


Michigan 


Micu1GAn, Ann Arbor. 
CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN. The register of alumni, 


showing what each graduate is now doing, sent on request. 
dress at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Minnesota 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
S*e* LEY HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Full Academic Courses and two years 
of College work. Scholarship to Bryn Mawr College, value 
$400. (Miss) OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUT 
Between New York and Philadelphia. Solid 
foundations in English Academic Studies. Preparés for 
College. Scientific schools, and Business. Music. U. S. 
Drill Regulations. Capt. T. D LANDON, Com’d’t. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M.., Prin. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN (N. J.) COLLEGE 
eopens t e t 
Mra. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN. M.L-A.. President. 


New Jersey, Englewood (14 miles from New York.) 
ag SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Applica- 
tions should be made earl 


EuPHAME S. CREIGHTON. W. FARRAR. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 776 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 


in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and avoiding the 
evils of dormitorylife. J.G MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street, 
HE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens Sept. 27. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
~ MISSES ANABLE'’S English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day School. 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


New Jersey, Pompton. 

HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARATORY 

_ SCHOOL opens Oct. 3, 1893. chains? « Inter- 
mediate, Junior, and_ Senior ‘Derartments. Buildin 
heated by hot water. Beautiful, healthful location, Ad- 
dress Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE, Principal. 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
opens Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be addressed 


President Patton, of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head Master. 


New Jerszy, Trenton. 
Camp Cedar Summer School 
for ten were under 16 years of age. Study optional. 
For circulars address Dupuy School for Boys, Trenton,N. J. 


New York 


New York, Albany, Washington Ave. 
ACADEMY. Founded 1814. Board- 
_ing and Day School. Three courses of study. 
Certificate enters at Wellesley College. Location unsur- 
pauees home life refined, healthful, Christian. For cata- 
ogue address Miss LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
titul and healthful. New Building with Modern Improve- 
ments. Session begins September 20, 1893. Send for 
Catalogue. . S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 
THE ForTyY-THIRD YEAR. 
For circulars address 
Mrs, C. F HARTT, 284 Delaxare Avenue. 


New York, Canandai 
RANGER PLAC# SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 
zoth. Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate depart- 
ments. Certiticates accepted by leading Colleges and Uni- 
versities. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 

Mss BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve girls 
: may have all the benefits of careful home train- 
ng and best educational methods. Six resident teachers. 
E ning aims at thoroughness. All grades. Preparation 

r college. 

Refersto Dr. Allen, Dean of School of Pedagogy, N. Y.: 
Mrs. R. M. Hoe, and Mrs. David Dows, Ir. 


New York, Ithaca. 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Summer Courses 
for Teachers and Advanced Students. July 6-Aug. 16. 
Greek, Latin erman, French, English, Elocution, 
Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, Pedagogy, 1 
tory, Political and Social Science, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
hysical Training. 

Lames courses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF 


For circul ly to THE RE 


New York, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. $600 
a Year; noextras. Limit, 30 boys. 
American boys are famous for being bumptious and 
uestion. an 
concerned had better read it" HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


Montclair Military Academy 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


ONE PARENT 

“ So far as I can judge, my son is gaining more sym- 
metrical and thorough training, physical, mental, and 
moral, at the Montclair Military Academy than he has 
received at any of the three famous academies which he 


has previously attended. 


I cordially approve the com- 


bination of military discipline, regular gymnasium work, 

intimate personal attention by the teachers to the edu- 

cational needs of each pupil, and recognition of the 

social nature of all, that characterizes the school.” 

GRADUATES ARE ADMITTED TO LEADING COLLEGES 
WITHOUT EXAMINATIONS 


If you desire the opinion of other parents and further informa- 
tion regarding the Academy, send for an illustrated circular to 
J. G. MacVicar, A.M., Principal. 


New York 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi 
vidual instruction. Special attention to college prepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachersin Modern es. . 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton, A.B. 
and Lois A. BaAnGs (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City. 
\ELSARTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
MmeE. ALBERTI, 557 Fifth Avenue. 


_ The aim of the School is to supplement general educa- 
tion by developi:.g power to contri] nervo's force, to ren- 
der acquired knowledge practical, to foster correct taste, 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. _Physi- 
cal culture is pursued as the basis of hygienic living, re- 
finement of voice and action Literature is studied to 
improve thought and to inculcate principies of correct 
elocution. Music, languages, dancing, painting, are 
special studies, terms for which are regulated by professors 
engaged. The School supplies a home for young women, 
with wholesome and refined surroundings; in the center 
of culture, churches of every denomination, parks, and 
the great city’s advantages. : 

Board ard tuition, normal classes for teachers elective, 
October to Mav, inclusive, $900. 

Summer school, July 24 to August 19, at Avon-by-the- 
Sea, N. J. For further particulars address WILLIAM 
M. ALBERTI. (See Recreation Dept. Columns.) 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
BALDWIN’S Day. Boarding, and Col- 
lege Preparatory school for Girls reopens 


September 26. circular ad¢ress 
premier 20. Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. ten miles from Philadelphia. 


MAWR COLLEGE 
Offers grad d und 
ers vate and under uate courses in Sans 
Greek Patin. Mathematics. English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, including 
Gothic and Old “7 German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, 

posts Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 


osophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 
ee. Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, Eng- 
ish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance Lan- 
es, Mathematics, History, Chemistry. and Biology. 


fourth Hall ef Resitence will, it is hoped, be open 
in the autumn, and will accommodate all applicants for 
admissi For Program address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
HELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 
Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, Amhertt, University of Pa., Lafayette 
and West Point. (i riniy. Lehigh. and University of 
Chicago, ’93,’94.) JOHN CALVIN RICE, Principal. 


New York, 6 West 48th Street. 
ISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Primary, Academic, and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Special students admitted. Oo more 

than eight pupils constitute any class. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. sth. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, in alliance with Colum- 
bia College and Barnard College, offers univer- 


sity courses in nedagoey, leading to the degrees of A.B., 
A.M. and Ph.D. "WALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMED 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


applyto 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretar 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 
27. For circulars and reports apply to the Principals, 
Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. RANCES E. BENNETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut Street. 
ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF 1 ENTAL 
SURGERY. Thirty-eighth Annual Session 


opens October 2, 1893. Three years’ graded course. in 
lectures and clinics. omen admitted. For information 
dress Cc. N. PEIRCE, D.D S., Dean. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 37th year opens rapt 

27. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 


circular address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton. 
ECHANICAL DRAWING, Mechanics, Min- 
ing, Prospecting, Arithmetic, etc., may be 
studied at Home. Wr'te for FREE Circular to The 
Correspondence School of Mechanics, Scranton, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


New York, New York City, Riverside Drive, 85th 
and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALLSCHOOL. For Young Ladies. 
ear. College preparation. SAMUEL 
WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 


Ohio 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examina 


tions and all Colleges for Women. 


IsLAnp, East Greenwich. i. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY. Founded 
1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. Steam 
t. rite for illustrated catalogue, 
ayear. 1. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D , Principal. 
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Financial 


Money rates have stiffened during the 
week, due to shipments of gold and to a 
fresh demand from country depositors, and 
especially from Chicago banks, where an 
extraordinary demand is felt. The expan- 
sion of business preparation in Chicago, in 
anticipation of the Exposition demands on 
trade, has resulted in over-credits, until 
much anxiety is felt, in this period of dis- 
trust, as to what the outcome may be. 
There is no doubt that everything in 
the way of trade and banking has been 
overdone there, and a partial collapse is 
apprehended. ‘This unusual demand for 
money, therefore, makes the New York 
banks very conservative, for they are 
not disposed to be the financial supply for 
the whole country, and intend to keep 
themselves in a very strong condition so 
far as funds are concerned, especially as 
they have to stand the brunt of the gold 
shipment drafts. The output of gold this 
week has been the largest yet recorded 
since the movement commenced, and has 
reached nearly $7,000,000. This move- 
ment of gold abroad signifies a settlement, 
not only of the balance of trade, which is 
largely against us, but it undoubtedly em- 
braces as well the withdrawal of foreign 
capital under the influence of the distrust 
occasioned by the disordered condition of 


our currency. The sale of stocks held 


abroad during the week has been a marked 
feature in the stock market, and we have 
doubtless had to take a large volume of 
these stocks and securities, for which we 
are paying in gold, Yet itis not altogether 
our own condition which is inducing these 
sales. The enormous bank failures in 
Australia have so weakened large holders 
of securities in England and the Conti- 
nent that they are again forced to market 
whatever is most available in the markets, 
and, as usual, Americans have the best 
market in the world. How far this gold 
movement abroad will extend, or how long 
continue, isa problem, but the depletion of 
the Treasury’s gold reserve has drawn the 
figures down so that the holdings are prob- 
ably $90,000,000, and there is more talk 
of an extra Cabinet meeting to consider 
both this question and the question of an 
extra session of Congress. 

The mercantile failures and the bank- 
ruptcy of various banking and industrial 
enterprises during the week may be a 
weeding out of the weaker class of traders 
and institutions, but it may prove, after 
all, that many good and solvent people and 
manufacturers are being forced to the wall 
because of the drastic distrust which is 
growing allover the country. Indeed,unless 
some steps are soon taken by the Govern. 
men to bring about early legislation, or, 
failing in that, to replenish the gold re- 
serve and reassure the country of the de- 
termination of the Administration to main- 
tain its credit at all hazards, we fear that 
conditions will grow worse rather than 
better. The movement in the direction of 
disaster has gained such headway that it 
is a matter of extreme anxiety as to what 
the outcome may be in a general sense. 
The failures are general, and cover both 
wide territory and a wide range of busi- 
ness interests. It is time that, since the 
foundation of our great depression lies in 
the currency condition, which itself is 
based on the silver purchases, that every 
interest in the country should appeal to 
the Government for the repeal of the bill, 
and a concerted movement should be 
started in various trades to compass this 
end. There should be no delay in the ac- 
tion of the people in this matter and none 


in the action of the Government. If Con- 
gress will not repeal this destructive 
measure, then Congress should be made 
directly responsible for its continuance, 
and suffer the consequences. Unless ac- 
tion is prompt,a great period of wide- 
spread bankruptcy is before the country, 
we believe. 

The markets on Wall Street are wholly 
demoralized ; indeed, we have had a sort of 
semi-panicky condition for months, and 
when not in this state the markets have 
been full of pitfalls and special declines 
of individual stocks or classes of stocks, 
while in the bond list liquidation is con- 
tinually going on at the marked expense 
of values. 

The Reading Railway Company has re- 
ported its plan—though it had been out 
some days. The effect is weakening, be- 
cause it is still a question whether it 
will be a success. It seems to be a 
very liberal plan to the security-holders, 
and we cannot see how they can fail 
to accept it, for they certainly can hardly 
expect to get anything better. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, 500,700 
Legal tenders, 5,280,100 
Deposits, decrease. 5,313,500 
Reserve, 4,452,425 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at $20,987,500. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Com 
308 & 310 

Walnut St., 

Be Philadelphia 
GASH CAPITAL............... $500,000 00 

Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 
THOS. H, MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS. 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, 
WM. J. SAGER Secy. Agency Deft. 


Accident. 


For Women 


The same as for Men. Whether travel- 
ing or at home. Provides indemnity 
for injuries and a large sum for death 
to husband, children, or beneficiary. 
Opens also to women a new field of 
protitable employment. Pamphlets 
sent. Women Agents Wanted. 


The Inter-State Casualty Co. 


Nos. 62 & 64 William St, New York 
Capital and Assets, $225,000. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
Six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than Io years at 
7%. At 4Q@% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 


Boston, Mass. 
Piease m i.vn The Christian Union 


The Gold Debentures I am 
offering are issued by a Com- 
pany whose paid-in capital is 
eight times the amount of its 
outstanding bonds. 

Moreover, every $100 of bonds 
is secured by a special deposit 
of $160 of first mortgages on 
Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 
erty. The issue is quite small, 


the security very great. 
H. F. NEWHALL, 
533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


COLUMBUS 


BENEFI 
Has discovered a way to put com- 


- fort and luxury In these homes at 
60 percent, of the usual cost. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


35,000 MEMBERS. 
$105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 
$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 

$7,000,000 Paid in DEATH LOSSES. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachuse.._ 
Benefit Association has nosuperior. 1t gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
ues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston 


Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 
Your Idle Money We issue Trust Certificates 


Will Earn ng to more wy 
tificates. On these ce 


assets for every $1.00 in ~ 

rtificates we pay 6 per cent. 
gnaum, The certifica one ar areissued 
as investors may Lar. g Returns The 
subecriptio semi-annually during the a for which the 
ption ether with hy the end of the term the prin- 

pal sum, together with its PRO RATA 

share, of o nobel the profits, is re- if sent to us. 

ed on ae preted of the certificates. Address 


“WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. | 


MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO 
16r La Salle Street, - 


CHICAGO: 
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Thousands of $$$$$$$ 


will be made at HARVEY HEIGHTS, just as thou- 

sands have been made in and around Chicago by investors 

who went in on the ground floor. Lots $225 to $300 

one-tenth down, balance $8 to $10 monthly, withou 
nterest. Free abstract. title perfect. Investigate and 

plant a few dollars where they will grow. For prospectus, 

plate, ete , address W. L. WILKINS, Gen. Agt., Unity 
’]ld’g, Chicago. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


Portland, Oregon, 


Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 
8 per cent. on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest repayable in GoLp, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast. 3 


Portland has great and varied resources which 
msure a continuance for many years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past, 


Improved business and residence property has 
@ permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due, 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM. M. LADD, PRES. BUELL LAMBERSON, VICE-PRES. 
d. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 


Health! Can you buy 
it? Yes, when it is 
possible with a single 
box of 


Beecham’s 
me) Pills 


(Tasteless) 

to cure Indigestion 
Biliousness and Sick- 
headache. 


IVE STERLING SILVER INLAID 
ACTS Spoons and Forks 
Made only by us. Only thing of the kind. Give service 
of solid silver. Half the cost. Guaranteed 25 years. 
Send for 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HEALTH warranted torenew suthful color to 

= Hair. satisfactory [inir grower, 50c, 
ndon 8 853 B » New ¥ will 

send Hair Book & box Have’ Kits, Cons, Beet Core FREE 


Diamond-Diggers 


I have just had a few days among the 
river diamond-diggers near Hebron on the 
Vaal. The work here is carried on by in- 
dividual diggers, each man leasing his 
claim and working it himself with the aid 
of a few native laborers. 

They are a motley crowd, these diggers, 
and representative of almost every natior- 
ality. It is a hard and precarious ex- 
istence. Diamonds are few and far 
between, but when found, nevertheless, 
they are generally of first-class quality and 
realize high prices. 

The diggers are mostly men of very 
small means. Their tools and washing- 
gear are about all they have, and they con- 
sequently live very poorly. 

Meal of rough quality is often the only 
food that passes their lips from one month’s 
end to another. 

This they usually get on credit from 
some storekeeper, who furnishes them with 
the bare necessities of life on the off chance 
of their finds. 

Most of the diggers, of course, have a 
find some time or other, though there are 
strange instances of ill luck following the 
quest for diamonds year after year. 

I had a conversation with one old man 
who had been at this sort of work for four- 
teen years, and I am afraid to say how long 
it is since he had a turn of luck. 

He had lived nearly all this time on meal, 
and there he was, toiling away at about 
the hardest work man can undertake, yet 
seemed willing to go on to the end. 

This labor, however, though heavy, has 
a wonderful fascination for those who 
once take to it. A very fine stone had 
been found a few days before my arrival. 
It was valued at between $3,500 and 
$4,000. ‘Toward the end of last month 
two brothers had a marvelous run of luck. 
They found stones to the value of $20,000 
in a very short space of time.—/ewelers 
Circular. 


Comparisons 


The saying that “comparisons are 
odious” is often applicable, and it is 
equally true that the person who uses sar- 
casm invites comparisons not wholly flatter- 
ing to*himself. A schoolmaster in one of 
the Boston schools occasionally compared 
the achievements of his pupils with the 
work of noted Americans in their boyhood 


| days, much to the scholars’ disadvantage. 


‘¢ Now, John, have you solved the prob- 
lem ?” asked the teacher. 

“ No, sir,” replied the boy; “ I can’t.” 

‘¢ How old are you, John ?” 

‘¢ Sixteen,” was the answer. 

“Sixteen!” repeated the instructor. 
“Sixteen, and can’t solve a simple prob- 
lem like that! Why, sir, at your age George 
Washington was surveying the estate of 
Lord Fairfax!" 

The pupil did not seem to be at all 
abashed at this reproof, and gave a smil- 
ing assent. 

After the class was dismissed a class- 
mate inquired of John if Washington éver 
did anything else remarkable when he was 
sixteen. 

‘T don’t know,” responded the boy. 
‘ He was a surveyor when he was as old 
as I am; and when he was as old as Mr. 
« » referring to their teacher—, “ he 
was President of the United States.” 


Tired Professional Men 
Use Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
The tired professional and literary men will find 
nothing so soothing and refreshing as Hors- 
ford’s Acid ‘Phosphate. This is the testimony of 


thousands of these classes of men. 


Spare Pearline 
Spoil the Wash! 
“Better 

usé too 
mutch 
than 
too 
tle.’ Too 
much Pearl- 
ine won't do any harm—too 
little may. Use too much, and 
you only waste it, that’s all. 
But use too little, and it’s only 
a bit better than none at all. 
You'll have to work harder, 
and you'll have to rub-—and 
then the wear and tear begins. 
It’s this rubbing, and this wear, 
and this work that Pearline, 
if properly used, takes away. 

Use it just as directed on 
every package, no more, no 
less, and you'll gét the best re- 
sults. You needn’t try to im- 


prove upon it. You can't. 
Beware of imitations. 365 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


JUNE SALE OF 
DRESS GOODS 


Our usual summer sale of Dress Goods 
begins this week. 

Remaining lines of Rich Dress Goods, 
including costliest novelties, are marked 
down to the prices of ordinary goods. 

Elegant Crepes, Half-Silk Tweeds, 
Changeable Grenadines, Stylish Suitings 
of French, Scotch, and English make, at 
$1.00 per yard ; these goods are in irregu- 
lar lengths from 5 to 8 yards, and, in view 


of the reduced prices, are to be sold only in 


lengths, as cut. 

500 pieces Storm Serges, in best shades 
of dark blue, at 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 
and $1.25 per yard. These are superior 
values, and cannot be duplicated this sea- 
son. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St. 
‘New York 


4" 


TT HOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in Tuer 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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The Chinaman in the House- 
hold 


Julian Ralph declares in “ Harper’s 
Weekly ” that as servants the Chinese are 
very capable in many respects, and very 
undesirable in others. They never gossip 
about the affairs of a family that employs 
them. They learn whatever it is desired 
they should know, acquiring skill with ap- 
parent ease by means of their wonderful 
power of imitation. They are perfectly 
willing to do every sort of household work, 
and the average servant will act as cook, 
chambermaid, launderer, and waiter all at 
once for one salary. They cannot bear to 
be ordered about by women. They will 
take any amount of scolding or fault-find- 
ing from a man, and none from a woman. 
In two cases of which I heard the Chinese 
servants chased their mistresses out of 
their houses with axes. A very vexatious 
thing is that they never give warning when 
they are going to leave a place. They 
suddenly announce, “ Me want to go,” and 
the utmost questioning is not likely to 
elicit any more than “ Me want to go; me 
tired.” One lady in Victoria told me that 
she moved from one house to another, and 
employed a new servant. He stayed an 
hour. The next one stayed an afternoon, 
the next one stayed a day. Puzzled and 
worried, she persuaded one who was about 
to leave her to tell her why he was dissat- 
isfied. He took her to the sink in the 
kitchen, and showed her a peculiar mark 
in chalk under the sink. It was a notifi- 
cation by one servant to all the others 
that the head of the house was not kind or 
honest in his dealings with his servants. 
She explained that she had but just moved 
into the house, and the servant took off 
his street apparel and remained with her. 
But he told her that whenever a China- 
man came to work in a new place he 
always looked through all the pots and 
pans and kettles and cupboards for some 
piece of paper or mark of some kind left 
by preceding servants, and explaining the 
character of the house. 


The Monkey’s Thumbs 


Mr. Barnet Phillips, in “ Harper’s Young 
People,” writing of orang-outangs, says: 

The hands, the fingers, and, above all, 
the thumbs belonging to Chico attracted my 
particular attention. Now you must know 
that it is because man has a thumb, and 
for the reason that his thumb is so beauti- 
fully jointed, supple, and adjustable, that 
he has been able to overcome all difficul- 
ties. The other fingers are all very well 
in their way, but it is the thumb that con- 
trols the real movement of the hand. With- 
out a thumb you never could wield a 
heavy sledge-hammer or the most delicate 
of watchmaker’s tools. It is not out of the 
way to say that man is the master, holding 
every other living thing “‘ under his thumb.” 

Here is a little bit of natural history 
which must be remembered about mon. 
keys. All the monkeys of the Old World 
have some kind of athumb. As Mr. St. 
George Mivart, a great zédologist, writes, 
“ Any Old World monkey with a rudiment- 
ary thumb [that is, a thumb even if imper- 
fect] is superior in that respect to an Amer- 
ican monkey.” In fact, the American 
monkey has no thumb at all. Nature com- 
pensates, in a measure, in our New World 
monkey by giving him a wonderful tail. 
This American monkey tail is prehensile. 
It answers almost the purpose of a fifth 
limb. A South American monkey gives 
his tail a hitch around the limb of a tree, 


and there he hangs quite comfortably, in- 
dependent of hands or feet. : 

Chico’s thumbs are superb, being fully 
4% inches long. The ordinary length of 
the human thumb is about 2% inches. 
Chico’s middle finger was a trifle over 5 
inches long. Mine is 34 inches. The 
orang-outang’s hand was narrow appar- 
ently, but I think about the width of 
that of a human being’s, only the sense of 
proportion was lost, owing to the extreme 
length of the fingers. The knuckles were 
small and perfectly in line. The stretch 
of such a hand as Chico’s would be enor- 
mous, fully 13 inches. The octave on the 
piano measures 7 inches. If Chico were a 
pianist, he could with little effort cover two 
octaves, and would leave Paderewski quite 
in the shade. If Chico hada taste for the 
double bass, once that those long fingers 
of his were wound around the neck of a 
big fiddle, what a wonderful performer he 
would be, providing the instrument would 
stand the strain! 


Dr. Holmes to the School- 
Children 


Our good and genial Autocrat, says the 
Boston “ Journal,” had always the faculty 
of doing a graceful thing in a graceful 
way. One of the latest illustrations of 
this faculty is his letter to some school- 
children, who wrote to him, at the sugges- 
tion of their teacher, to express their 
opinion of “ The Last Leaf,” which they 
had been studying. In his reply Dr. 
Holmes wrote: 

“TI am glad to be told that I have writ- 
ten what has instructed and gratified you. 
The podem called ‘The Last Leaf’ was 
written sixty-three years ago, before most 
of your fathers, and some of your grand- 
fathers, were born. I am almost the last 
leaf of myself now, but I am glad to be 
reminded that the tree of life is full of 
young leaf-buds, which will spread in the 
sunshine of the twentieth century, when 
the bough to which I am still clinging is 
shorn of its last year’s latest leaf.” 


Platt’s 
Chlorides, 


The Household 


Disinfectant 


Fourteen years of daily practi- 
cal tests by tens of thousands of prac- 
tising physicians, and by hundreds of 
thousands of careful housekeepers have 
established beyond doubt the value 
and usefulness of this important dis- 
ease dispelling preparation. 

An odorless liquid, powerful, prompt 
and cheap, it is just what every family 
needs. Sold by druggists and fine 
grocers, in quart bottles only. 

Prepared only by 


HENRY B. PLATT, 


New York. 


ce OW to Take Care of 
Leather” and patent 
lambskin-with-wool-on swob, 
both free at the store. 
Vacuum Leather Oil is the 
care-taker; 25c,. and your 
money back if you want it. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Health Resorts 


Full printed information in regard to reach- 
ing any health resort, wherever located, may be 
had free from The Recreation Department, 
The Christian Union, New York. 


In Pain 


the best 1s cheapest. | 
Lead is best; properly applied it will not 
scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 
‘to the wood and forms a permanent base for 


Strictly Pure White 


repaiating. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 


burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. 


portant to obtain 


When buying it is im- 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. 


other method of manufacture. 


Time has proven that white lead made b 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot 
This process consumes four to six n.onths time 


the “Old Dutch” 
e obtained by any 


and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 


standard paint. 
ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) 


ATLANTIC” (New York) 

BEYMER-BAU MAN (Pittsburgh) 
BRADLEY ”’ (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
**COLLIER”’ (St. Louis) 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

JEWETT ”’ (New York) 


‘*KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

PAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 
‘¢LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

SEAL” (St. Louis) 

(Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN " (Chicago) | 

*‘¢s SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
*‘SULSTER” (New York) 

UNION ’’ (New York) 


are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the ‘‘ Old Dutch”’ process. 


You 
tintin 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


get the best in buying them. You can produce any desired color by 
these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containin 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to 


informa« 
so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


i Broadway, New York, 


PENS - 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
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Seeing by Electricity 

The mention of electricity brought up 
new possibilities for future discovery, some 
of them so amazing as to almost pass the 
bounds of credibility. Professor Bell said : 

** Morse taught the world years ago to 
wiite at a distance by electricity ; the tel- 
ephone enables us to talk at a distance by 
electricity ; and now scientists are agreed 
that there is no theoretical reason why the 
well-known principles of light should ~ot 
be applied in the same way that the prin- 
ciples of sound have been applied in the 
telephone, and thus a'low us to see at a 
distance by electricity. It is some ten 
y2ars since the scientific papers of the 
world were greatly exercised over a report 
that I had filed at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution a sealed packet supposed to contain 
a method of doing this very thing ; that is, 
transmit the vision of persons and things 
from one point of the earth to another. As 
a matter of fact, there was no truth in the 
report, but it resulted in stirring up a 
dozen scientific men of eminence to come 
out with statements to the effect that they 
too had discovered various methods of 
seeing by electricity. That shows what I 
know to be the case, that men are working 
at this great problem in many laborato- 
ries, and I firmly believe it will be solved 
one day. 

‘‘ Of course, while the principle of see- 
ing by electricity at a distance is precisely 
that applied in the telephone, yet it will 
be very much more d fficult to construct 
su:sh an apparatus, owing to the immense. 
ly greater rapidity with which the vibra- 
tions of light take place when compared 
with thevibrations of sound. It is merely 
a question, however, of finding a dia- 
phragm which will be sufficiently sensi- 
tive to receive these vibrations ard pro- 
duce the corresponding electrical varia- 
tions.”"— From McClure’s Magazine for 
June. 


Oddities of Taxation 


The archives of Holland contain some 
ordinances which may well be regarded as 
curiosities of taxation. In the year 1666 
there was a tax imposed on all passengers 
traveling in Holland by land or water. 
In 1791 this tax was still in force. In 
1674 a duty of five cents was levied on 
each person who entered a tavern before 
noon. The tax was increased for after- 
noon visits. 

Persons who assembled in a private 
house after three o’clock in the afternoon 
for the purpose of amusing themselves 
had each to pay a certain sum, and those 
who entered a place of public entertain- 
ment were likewise taxed. There was a 
duty on marriages and deaths. The 
amount of the tax varied according to the 
social position of the parties ; while in the 
Case of a person buried outside of the 
district in which he had lived, the amount 
payable by his executor was doubled. 

But the most curious tax of all was one 
imposed in 1674 on boots and shoes. In 
order to prevent the impost from being 
evaded, each of those articles so essential 
to human comfort had to be conspicuously 
marked on the upper leather with the 
Stamp of the maker, ard also with that of 
the taxing officer. The sum to be paid 
was regulated by the size of the boot or 
Shoe. So, apart from the question of 
beauty, in those days it was a real advan- 
tage to have a small foot. 


Careful Preparation 

1s essential to purity of foods. It is wisdom and 

economy to select those that are pure. The Gail 

Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is prepared 

with the greatest care, and infants are assured the 
best. Grocers and Druggists. 


Finest, Best and Largest ‘ , Largest and Most Com- 
Line of Cycles in NA plete Line of Bicy- 
the World. SW) cle Sundries. 
Durability They Cannot 
and Speed. Be Equalled. 


FREE. 


f 


Strictly High Grade 
in Every Particular. 


Agents wanted in all un- 


occupied territories. 


Send 6c. in stamps for roo-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 
Velocipedes, Air Guns and Pistols, Cutlery, Opera and Field Glasses, Cameras, Dog Collars, 
Boxing Gloves, Bicycle Sundries, Fishing Tackle, Base-Ball, Gymnasium and Police Goods. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., ss Boston, Mass. 


10. 


Popular 
— 


No Better Machines 
Made at Any Price. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WORLD’S FAIR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Systematic study of the great. Exposition under careful 
supervision and instruction during Joly and August. Ad- 
dress EZRA B. FANCHER, A.M., Prin. Yonkers 
Military School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A CHRISTIAN FARMER wanted to take a boy 
of fourteen into his home, give him work for board all sum- 
mer, $ care for him like his own. Box 37, Brookfield Cen- 

er, Conn. 


_ WANTED-—In co-educational or female college, pasi- 
tion by gentleman as professor of psychology and ethics, 
and by his wie voice culturist. Both long specialists. 
American and Eurovean education; high standards. Ad- 
dress PROFESSOR, No. 4,400, care ot Christian Union. 


INSTRUCTION for young men or women in college 
preparatory studies for fall examinations at my residence 
in the Adirondacks (Keene Valiey, N. Y.) from June 20. 
Martin Bahler, Prin. Young Ladies’ School, Summit, N.J. 


A YOUNG WOMAN, graduate of Albany Normal 
School, New York, wants to teach in Colorado from two to 
three hours a day, Mathematics preferred. Acdrsess No. 
4,499, Christian Union. 


TO LET—Well-furnished suite, six rooms, modern 
conveniences, piano for summer months, in classic Cam- 
bridge; desirable location, near‘col'eges. Very moderate 
terms. Address (Rev.) FKFDWARD L. GULICK, ror 
Hammond Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


STUDENT, Yale ’93, desires position as private tutor 
or companion for boys during the summer. as taught in 
High School. Best reterences. Address STUD 2 A 
98 North, Yale, New Haven, Conn 


POSITION AS TUTOR for summcr months, in 
family travel ing here or abroad, by a YaJe graduate now 
teaching in private schoul. igh cr lege and social refer- 
ences. Address ** YALE,’’ No. 4,506, this office. 


TO RENT—Furnished or unfurnished cottage, over 
looking bay and ocean; 14 rooms, shade, st ble, sea air, 
bay food. no malaria. Table board if desi ed. RICHARD 
CARMAN, Ea:t Rockaway, Long Island, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE—Beautiful home; town healthful, wide- 
awake, educational; junction of two importact railroads. 
House eleven rot ms, very convenient. Grounds mid 
— acres. Address Mrs. H. E. JORDAN, Fairfield, 

owa. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS—Alexander Hyde Horre- 
stead. Lee, Mass. Opens June 15. First-class board. 
Hea'thful loc’tion. Bath-:oom, second floor. Sanitary 
lumbing. . Airy rooms. road piazza. Shaded lawn. 
ive minutes from Post Offce. Address MRS. SARAH 
HYDE SHANNON. 


AN INVALID LADY earnestly desires typewriter 
copying to coat hir home. She guarantees absolute accu- 
racy, and can furnish the best of references—both as proof 
of good work and the personal trustworthiness 1 ecessary 
when valuable papers are to be received. Pr vate papers, 
journals of trs vel. and all copy having belonged to friends 
who have cied, will be made a specialty. Terms adapted 
to style of work. Christian people are earnest.y requested 
torespond, even though the amount of copy be very sma l. 
Address C. C., No. 4,778, care Christian Urion Office. 


AN EDUCATED AND REFINED LADY if 
middle age would like a position as managing house- 
or companion. Is wi Hog and accusto ned totravel, 
ences exchanged. B. M., No. 4,776, care Christian 

nion. : 


CANADIAN LADY OF REFINEMENT and 

intelligence wacts position as companion to: n old lady or 

an invalid, or assist in a Christian home, where services cf 

interest would be appreciated. References. MI - 
0. 4.779, care Christian Union. 


A FRENCH LADY, thorough musician, graduate 
from German Conservatory, wishes summer engagement 
in a family to teach French and Music. Highest testi- 
monials. Address L., Boonton, New Jersey. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE, six rooms, shade, vine- 
clad porch, picturesque scenery. Five minutes’ walk to 
church, depot, or post-office, Advantages of both town 
ard country. Who will rent for the summer? HER- 
MAN A. LEACH, Deckertown, New Jersey. 


A MIDDLE-AGED LADY would like to make 
herself usetul in a family as housekeeper or assistant 
housekeeper and companion, Has good reference and 
no objections to the country. Address No. 4,603, care 
Christian Union. 
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Religious News Items 


—The International Epworth League 
Convention is to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, from June 26 to July 2. 

—The Presbyterian Church of the 
Puritans in Harlem has called to its pas- 
torate the Rev. C. J. Young, of Elberon, 
N. J. 

—The General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States elected the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas G. Apple, of Lancaster, 
President, at its recent meeting in Read- 
ing, Pa. 

—The Rev. William S. Rainsford, of 
St. George’s Episcopal Church of this 
city, has accepted an invitation to deliver 
the baccalaureate sermon of Harvard 
College on June 18. 

—The McAll Mission in New York 
City was established twenty-one years ago. 
It now has 135 mission halls, 3,000 chil- 
dren in Sabbath-school, and 23,000 meet- 
ings were held during the year. 

—The Rev. S. P. Leeds, D.D., of Han- 
over, N. H., will continue the pastorate of 
the Dartmouth College Church, but will 
be assisted during each academic year by 
clergymen of distinction from out of town. 

—The Southern Presbyterian Assem- 
bly, at its convention just closed at Macon, 
Ga., decided upon Nashville as the next 
place of meeting. The session was large- 
ly occupied in the revision of the Directory. 
of Worship. 

— Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, and 
Ira D. Sankey, at Chicago, have received 
from London, England, a petition asking 
them to come to London to engage in 
evangelistic work. The document bears 
the names of 1,214 persons. 

—Methodism in Scotland makes steady 
progress. Ten years ago there were 
twenty-five circuits, with a membership, 
exclusive of those on trial, of 4,083; there 
are now, including the Edinb»rgh mission, 
twenty-eight circuits, with 5,357 members. 

—Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, of 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 
has been called to succeed the distin- 
guished Professor of Church History in 
Union Seminary, Dr. Philip Schaff. Pro- 
fessor McGiffert, when asked if he had 
decided to accept the call, said that he 
had not yet come to any decision. 

—The Rev. J. M. Whiton, of this city, 
well known to our readers as one of our 
most valued contributors, sailed for Eng- 
land this week to fill his usual summer 
engagements in Great Britain. He will 
preach in important churches in London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Dundee, Bradford, 
and elsewhere, returning to this country 
in September. 

—On Sunday morning of last week, at 
the Maverick Congregational Church, 
East Boston, the Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., 
of the Second Church of Dorchester, who 
occupied the pulpit in exchange with the 
pastor, read a letter of resignation from 
the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Elijah Horr, who 
has accepted a call to the Piedmont Con- 
gregational Church of Worcester. 

—A step of great ecclesiastical impor- 
tance in the Church of England was taken 
by the appointment of the Rev. Arthur 
Hamilton Baynes, Vicar of Christ Church, 
Greenwich, to the Bishopric of Natal. 
The see of Natal had been regarded as 
extinct since the “ deposition ” of Bishop 
Colenso in 1863, but legally it had only 
been vacant since the death of that distin- 
guished prelate. 

—Last November the Rev. Beverley E. 
Warner, rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., accepted a 
call to the rectorship of Trinity Church, 


New Orleans, but he was_ induced 
to withdraw his acceptance in deference 
to the general request of the people of 
Bridgeport. Recently, however, the call 
has been renewed, with even greater 
urgency; and Mr. Warner has felt it his 
duty to accept it. 

—The Congregational “Year Book,” 
which will be issued in acouple of months, 
will show, says the Hartford “ Courant,” 
total number of churches, 5,139; net gain 
in year, 154; total membership, 541,725 ; 
net gain, 16,628; added on confession, 
31,582; babies baptized, 10 357; benevo- 
lent contributions, $2,651,802, being an 
increase of $203,017; church expendi- 
tures, $7,138,502, a little more than $1,389 
per church; average contribution per 
capita, $18. 

—The consolidation of the Washington 
Square and the Asbury Park Methodist 
Episcopal Churches of this city was agreed 
to at a meeting of the congregation of the 
latter church on June 1, by a vote of 46 
to 14. The new church will retain the 
name of the Washington Square M. E. 
Church, and the Asbury Park Church will 
sell all its property, and the money will be 
placed in the treasury of the new church. 
The Asbury Church is free from debt, 
and holds property to the value of $300,- 
000. 
—Several Congregational State Associ- 
ations and Conferences have taken action 
on the proposition to nominate persons for 
corporate membership in the American 
Board. The New York Association has 
nominated the Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., 
the Rev. James Deane, the Rev. E. B. 
Furbish, John Dunn, Jr., Esq, Chas. A. 
Hull, Esq., Marshall Ayers, Esq. The 
Massachusetts Conference has nominated 
Judge James Barker, of Pittsfield ; the Rev. 
De Witt S. Clarke, of Salem; the Rev. 
Elijah Horr, Boston; the Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, Boston. The Iowa Association 
has nominated Dr. A. L. Frisbie, Dr. E. 
S. Hill, the Hon. Chas. Beardsley, and the 
Hon. S. F. Smith. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—A. B. Patten, of Oresden, Me., has resigned to 
accept a call to Waterville 
—D. E. Burtner has received a call from Boylston 


- Center, Mass. 


—C. D. Crawford was ordained at Crested Butte, 
Colo., on May 25. : 

—Charles E. Chase was installed as pastor of th 
church in Sonoma, Cal., on May 24. 

—Albert Watson, of Hempstead, N. H.,'has re- 
signed. 

—A. A. Robertson has resigned the pastorate of 
the Willoughby Avenue branch of the Clinton 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—W. A. Hadley, late of Minneapolis, Minn., was 
installed as pastor of the North Church in Lynn, 
Mass., on June 1. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. A. Davis, of Hempstead, L. I., has received a 
call from the First Church of Nyack, N. Y. 

—W. H.S. Keyes,of Wellington, Kan., died on 
May 6. 


—T. M. Nichols, of Nyack, N. Y., has become 


pastor of the church in Germantown, Pa. 
—William P. Hosken was installed on April 26 as 
pastor of the church in Mount Vernon, O. 


—N. D. Hynson, of Baltimore, Md., accepts a call 


from Manasquan, N. J. 
OTHER CHURCHES 

—Philip Washburn has resigned the rectorship of 
St. John’s Church (P. E.), Northampton, Mass. 

—W. H. Moreland, of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd (P. E.), Nashua, N. H., has received a call 
from St. Luke’s Church, San Francisco, Cal. 

—Edward Braislin, of the Washington Avenue 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

— Wayland D. Ball, pastor of the Associated Re- 
formed Church of Baltimore, Md., died on May 28, 
at Worthington, O. 

—L.C. Barnes, of the First Baptist Church of 
Newton Center, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Fourth Church of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Repudiation of State Debts 
in the United States 


By WILLIAM A. Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. 1I2mo, $1.50. 
Vol. II. of the Library of Economics and Polli- 
tics. Edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 

This is a work which dea's with one of the most impor- 
tant phases of American Finance. Perhaps_there is no 
field of financial investigation in the United States which 
has been so neglected. The work will be of practical im- 
portance to all those who are concerned with investments, 


as well as to scholars interested in our financial history 
and institutions. 


Theology of the Old Testa- 


ment 


By Cu. PIEPENBRING, Pastor and President of 
the Reformed Consistory at Strassburg. 
Translated by Prof. H. G. Mitchell, of the 
Boston University. 12mo, $1.75. 

This book is regarded by competent authorities as the 
briefest and clearest exposition of tne subject as yct pro- 
duced. It will prove iuvaluable to students ot the Bible 


and toall who are interested in the latest researches 
theological science. 


The Independent Treasury 
System of the United 
‘States 


By Davip KINLEY, of the University of Wis- 
consin. I2mo, $1.50. 

Vol. I. of the Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics. Edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 
**A valuable and dispassionate discussion of the — 


ence of the Independent Treasury on business.’’—Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


Philanthropy 
Progress 


Seven essays delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., by Miss 
Jane Addams, Father J. O. S. Huntington, 
Robert A. Woods, Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, and Bernard Bosanquet, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. H. C. Adams, of Michigan 
University. 12mo, $1.50. 

** One of the most valuable volumes from the standpoint 


of the student of social economics recently brought out.”’ 
— Boston Traveller. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


46 East rath St., New York 
roo Purchase St., Boston 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers: 


HE NEWLY RECOVERED GOS- 
PEL OF ST. PETER, with a fullaccount. 
of the same. By J. RENDEL HARRIS, Fel- 
low of Clay College, Cambridge, Paper, 
68 pages, price 50 cents. 

No intelligent clergyman can afford to be satisfied 
with anything less on this interesting subject than is Con- 
tained in Mr. Harris’s admirable brochure.’’—Church 
Standard. 


OW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. An 
Answer to Questions suggested by the 
New Revision. Rev. PATTERSON 
SMYTHE. cloth. Cheaper edition, 

S50 cents. 
** I can safely say that my attention was throughout stim- 
ulated, and ~— my interest never flagged from the fir t 


age to the last. There are few scholars who may not 
earn from Mr. Smythe.”—Sishop of Derry. 


HE OLD DOCUMENTS AND 
THE NEW BIBLE. By the same author. 
An Easy Lesson for the People on Bib- 
lical Criticism. . Price, $1.00. 


** Truly, ‘The Old Documents and the New Bible’ is 
deligh ful reading. It is pellucidly arranged and written, 
sometimes witty, sometimes ae in a high degree. 
most instructive book.’”’—Xev. W. Alexander, D.D, 
Bishop of Derry. 


OW GOD INSPIRED THE BIBLE. 
Thoughts for the Present Disquiet: A 
Book for the Times. By the same author. 


Contents: Book I. The Present Disquiet and its 
Remedy, Disquiet, Reassurance, Popular Notions of In- 
spiration, History of Notions of Inspiration Book II. 

ow God Inspired the Bible, What is Inspiration? The 
Two Extremes, The 


and Social 


12mo, 


‘ he Human and Divine, Is the Bible In- 
fallible? Progressivenes: of God’s Teacning, Inspiration 
and the Higher Criticism, Conclusion. 12mo, cluth, 
price $1 oo. 


** He is frank in stating his opinions, lucid in his ex- 
ression of them, and he has popularized what has hereto- 
ore been chiefly confined to scholars.’’— 7reasury. 


HE POPPY LAND LIMITED Ex- 
. PRESS. By EpGAR WADE ABBOT. In- 
laid cover. Price, 25 cents. /ust Ready. 


114 Fifth Avenue, Near 17th St., New York 
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D. APPLETON & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


Two Notable Books of Fiction 
MANY INVENTIONS 


‘By RUDYARD KIPLING. Containing fourteen stories, several of which 
are now published for the first time, and two poems. 12mo, 
450 pages. Cloth, $1.50. : 


THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF 
A MEMSAHIB 


A new book by SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, author of “A Social 
Departure ” and “ An American Girl in London.” The brilliant 
story of Mr. and Mrs. Browne’s quaint and delightfully humorous 
experiences in India. With many Illustrations by F. H. Town- 
send. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


RECENT ISSUES IN 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library 


Each 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


SINGULARLY DELUDED. By the author of “ Ideala.” 

THE VOICE OF A FLOWER. By E. GERARD, joint author 
of “A Sensitive Plant.” 

‘CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON HAtt Caine, author 
of “The Deemster,” etc. 

A LITTLE MINX. By ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of “ The Three 
Miss Kings,” “ Not Allin Vain,” etc. 

CHILDREN OF DESTINY. By ELLior SEAWELL, 
| author of “ Throckmorton,” “ Little Jarvis,” etc. 

DR. PAULL’S THEORY. By Mrs. A. M. DIEHL, author of 
“ The Garden of Eden,” etc. 

‘COMMANDER MENDOZA._ By JUAN VALERA, author of 
“ Pepita Ximenez,” “ Don Braulio,” etc. 

STORIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. A Volume of Short 
Sto'ies by THoMAS Harpy, W. E. Norris, Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
GRANT ALLEN, J. M. BARRIE, W. CLARK RUSSELL, Mrs. E. LYNN 
LINTON, and JAMES PAYN. With 27 Illustrations. 


** Admittance to App'etons’ Town and Country Library isa sufficient recommendation 
for any novel, tor we know of no series that has been kept so free from trash or sensa- 
tionalism.”’—A Argus. 


Appletons’ Summer Guide-Books 


Appletons’ General Guide to the United States 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. New edition, revised to date. With 
<a pr og to the Columbian Exposition. 12mo. Flexible morocco, 
with tuck, $2.50. 


Part I, separately, NEw ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES AND CANADA, cloth, 
$1.25. Part II, SouUTHERN AND WESTERN STATEss, cloth, $1.25 


_ Tois well-known work, the standard guide-book for foreign visitors as well as Amer- 
ican residents, is prepared with the special knowledge of an American. The editor has, 
during the past two years, traveled extensively over the entire United States tor the ex- 
press purpose of this revision, and has embodied new features and improved old ones as 
experience and observation have suggested. Itineraries of the principal cities have been 
possess by a local expert in each case. Yet not only asa guide for the traveler is the 

ook valuable. Ata time when so much interest is tsken in the present extraordinary 
stage of development of our country, the general reader will find the work a man 
description and information difficult to cb:ain ia any other form so compact, complete, 
and authoritative. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book 


Part I, EASTERN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. By CHARLEs G. D. 
ROBERTS. 

Part II, WESTERN CANADA-—i e., from OTTAWA AND MONTREAL TO THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN. By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

Each, flexible cloth, $1 25. Numerous Maps and Illustrations in each volume. 


Appletons’ Guide-Book to Alaska 


By Miss E. R. SCIDMORE. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
Flexible cloth, $1.00. 

Miss Scidmore's writings on Alaska and the Northwest coast are already most favor- 
ably known, ana her ** Guide- Book ”’ will be found to be an authority. She first de- 
scribes the Puget Sound country, and then takes the tourist to Vancouver’s Island an 
the coast of British Columbia on his way to the wonderful scenery and curious aboriginal 
life of Alaska. 

The volume is unifcrm with the Canadian Guide-Books by Messrs Roberts and 
Ingersoll, and these three books together furnish a complete historical and descriptive 
account of the vast region extending from Newfoundland to the confines of Alaska. 


I2mo. 


They are books for the general reader as well as for the traveler and sportsman. 


Appletons’ Handbook of American 
Summer Resorts 
With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad Fares, etc. New edition, revised 
tu date. 5Socents. 
Appletons’ Dictionary of New York 
and its Vicinity 


An Alphabetically Arranged Index to all Places, Societies, Institutions, Amuse- 
ments, etc. With Maps and Illustrations. Columbian edition, revised to 


date. 16mo. Paper. 30 cents; flexible cloth, 60 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York 


Some Summer Suggestions 


box, cloth, $12.00. Half calf, $20.00. 


| MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER 
By EpwarpD L. PiERcE. Vols. III. and IV. With two portraits. 8vo, cloth, $6.00; half calf, $10.00. Complete set, 4 vols. in 


Balzac’s Novels 


Translated by KATHARINE P. WORMELEY. 
Half russia, 12mo, $1.50 each. 


“Tre best rendering of French into Erglish that has ever been done.”’— 
Tribune. 


25 vols. issued. 


A Woman who Failed, and Others 
By BEssIE CHANDLER. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 

Brown’s Retreat, and Other Stories 
By ANNA EICHBERG KING. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 


House and School of Philosophy. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


A. Bronson Alcott 
His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


With two portraits and an engraving of the Orchard 


Convent Life of George Sand 
(Prom Histsire de Ma Vie.) 
Translated by Maria Ellery MacKaye. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


** Written with that vivid and picturesque charm peculiar to all her writings.’’— 
N.Y. Times. 


Far From To-day 
By GERTRUDE HALL. 16mo. Second edition. 
Miss Brooks 


A Story. By ExizA OrNE WHITE, author of “A Browning 
Courtship.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Joys Beyond the Threshold 


A Sequel to “The To-morrow of Death.” By Lours FIGUIER. 
Translated by Abby L. Alger. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


George Meredith’s Novels 
10 vols. 12mo. English Edition, $2000; Author’s Popular Edi- 
tion, $15.00; half calf, $25 oo. 


Marriage Destiny The Inheritance 
By SusAN EDMONSTONE FERRIER. With Photogravures by 
Merrill. Half russia, uniform with our “ Jane Austen.” Each 
novel, in two volumes, $2.50. 


Some Passages in the Practice of Dr. Martha 
Scarborough 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
** I can hardly imagine a more helpful book.”’—Z. C. Moulton. 


Jane Austen’s Novels 


With Illustrations by Garrett. 12 vols., half russia, 16mo, $1.25 
each. 


A Volume of Stories with Interludes. By ARLO BATES. 


In the Bundle of Time 
16mo, 


cloth, $1.00. 
** Full of charm from first to last.””—Budget. 


At all Bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 
HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS DELIGHTFUL NEW FICTION 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. WILLIAM 
STARR DANA. With over 1oo illustrations by MARION SATTERLEE. Eighth Thousand. j 
12m0, $1.50 met. Stories of New York 
‘rom a letter by O_ttve THORNE MILLER: “ It is exactly what has long been wante one who loves : ; , 
nature and 10 be fcrmaily introduced—so to speak—that is, to know her treasures by name, but who has 
not time to study botany. Your arrangement by colors is a great help to ready reference, and the illustrati ns ° ’ . ’ 
are invaluable.’ EpITH WHARTON. 


__. WAGNER AND HIS WORKS Stories of the Railway 
The whe i his Life, with Critical Comments. By Henry T. Finck. With Portraits. 2 vols., Four Stories by GEORGE A. HIBBARD, CHARLES S 
12m0o, $4.00. ° 
** He has wri.ten the story of Wagner’s life and works with most admirable clearnes;, vigor, picturesqueness, oo THomas NELSON PAGE, and A. C. 


and variety. In th jiti d in the c ilati and ord f facts, hi t sily at th ; 
head of Wanner — Y. at the Each volume illustrated, r6mo, uncut edges, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents; half calf, $1.50. 


BAEDEKER’S UNITED STATES daintiest and of the 
The United States, with an Excursion into Mexico. Hand-book for Travelers, edited by KARL 


BAEDEKER. With 17 maps and 22 plans. 12mo. $3 60 met. They are thorcughly entertaining.”’"—Boston Limes. 
ACH MCMASTER; “ Constitution an ve nment of the United States,”’ by James Bryce; Physiog- i 
rathy of North America,”’ by Professcr N.S. SHALER; “* Clinate and Clim itic Re:ort: of the Unired Island Nights Entertainments 
States,” by E. C. Wenpt, M.D.; **The Fine Arts in America,” by W. A. Corrin and Montcomery | The Beach of Falesa, The Bottle Imp, and Isle of 
SCHUYLER, etc., etc. Voices. By ROBERT LouIS STEVENSON. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.25. 
AN ADVENTURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY ‘Some of the most characteristic and best work of 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Adventurers. By OCTAVE THANET. 12m0, $1.50 Stevenson. It is most delightful.”—Boston fraveller. 


A book of rractical value to every amateur photographer. It is the narrative of the author’s own experience, ; 
and is full of hints and suggestions presented with all the writer’s well-known cleverness of style. Stories of a Western Town 
By OCTAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


WOMEN OF THE VALOIS COURT 12M0, $1.25. 


From the Frer ch I. DE SAINT-AMAND. Famous Women of the French Court. With six por- | ween. 
raits. 12mo, $1.25. 


os Saint-Amand hae written : Bothing wow attractive than this volume. The art of historical biography was D ay and Ni ght Stories 
never more pleasingly exemplified.”"— Boston Beacon. Series ‘By carer, | 
so cents; cloth, $1.00. 
HOMES IN CITY AND COUNTRY ‘*Mr _ Sullivan w ites ike a clever man of tNe world who 
By various authors. With 1oo illustrations. 8vo, $2.00. nas f _ hed style and makes his studies f:0m life.’”’— 
Sun. 


** A beautiful book. It abounds in suggestions of great value to every lover of a beautiful home, and is ; ° 
made so practical as to be not only entertaining, but most useful.”’—Chicago /nter-Ocean. Social Struggler Ss 
By Professor H. H. BOYESEN. 12mo0,$1.25. 


ART OUT OF DOORS ‘* Prof. Boyesen understands American life. and has 
Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 12mo, $1.50. es it in this novel with vigor and grace.’’— Boston 
‘* It is a charming volume and o~e whose value will be permanent. Those who own country places and those — In Blu e Uniform 


who some day may own them will highly value it.”,— Boston Times. 
By G.I. PUTNAM. 12m0, $1.00. 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE An interesting novel of garrison life in the far West. 
Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Painting. By JOHN C. VAN DYKE. Arthur Bonnicastle | 


With 24 illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
*‘'The best trcatise on the technic of painting, for general readers, that is at present obtainable.’”’-—WV. Y. By J.G. HOLLAND. New Edition in paper covers. 
Evening Post. 1z2mo. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 743-745 Broadway, New York 


Longmans, Green, &Co.’s New Publications. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE The Gifford Lectures, 1892 The Primitive Saints and the 
RIGHT HON. Theosophy See of, Rome | 
Robert Lowe or Psychological Religion By F. W. Putter, M.A., Mission Priest of 
(Viscount Sherbrooke) The Gifford Lectures delivered before the Uni- of Cow- 
versity of Glasgow in 1892. By F. MAx ey, Oxtord. ith a Preface by LDWARD, 
J | MULLER. Crown 8vo, 609 pages, $3 00. Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 
Canada. By A. PATCHETT MARTIN. With 

5 Portraits. . 2 vols., 8vo, $10.50. Bishop Wordsworth's Reminiscences Plain Sermons 
W ; Annals of M Life By the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D.,. 
here Three Empires Meet y formerly Bishop of Montreal and Metro- 


A Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, politan of Canada. With Memoir and Por-. 


1847-1856. Edited by W. Earle Hodgson. trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


ond & Explanatory Analysis of 
tions (27 full-page). 8vo, 511 pages, cloth NEW NOVELS St. Paul’s Epistle 
extra, $5.00. 
** A most attractive volume, very well written, copiously Swee theart Gwen to the Romans 
and effectively illustrated. .. . Mr. Knight isa keen and : By H P 
rewd observer of men, manners, and nature, and he y ENRY ARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., 
writes with a very lively and graphic pen,’”’— Times. A Welsh Idy I. By WILLIAM TIREBUCK, LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. 


a Author of “ Dorrie,” “St. Margaret,” &c. Paul’s. » $4.00. 
Out of Doors in Tsarland {2mo, $1.00. Sve, 


A Record of the Seeings and Doings of a Wan- The Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1892 


derer in Russia. By FRED J. WHISHAW. Keith Deramore 

With frontispiece and vignette by Charles By the author of “ Miss Molly.” Crown 8vo The Sacramental Sy stem 

Whymper. Crown 8vo, 384 pages, $2.00. $1.00. e ‘| Considered as the Extension 

** It is a positive relief to come across a book on Russia “Th thor of ‘ Miss Molly’ shall have h di : 
Of the ge: | the of Keith Deramore’’ If ot popular of the Incarnation 
scribes himself as a wanderer in Russia, and that meansa | “&T& }5 BO value 1a prophecy. br'ngfield Republican. By Morecan Dix, S.T.D., D.C.L., Rector of 


lucky, light-hearted, roving Englishman, who rambled othe ditory 1 strong. and interesting, worthy of a high Trinity Church, New York. Crown 8vo,. 


ither and thither through the Tsar’s domains with rod and pinion. 

gun.”—Sfeaker. 260 pages, $1.50. 
The Memoirs of Baron de Micah Clarke (137th Edition) ‘* We have been always hoping that the church of thrse 
q z scientific days might be able to show how deeply grounded 
Marbot His statement as made to his three Grand- | the sacramental system is in nat: re, and the first of these 
children, Joseph, Gervas, and Reuben, during | leads us to feel that we shall rot be disapointed. 
Late Lieutenant-General in the French Army. the hard Winter of 1734. By A. CoNnaAN specting maaewe has been: . . . what the remedial a: d re- 
‘ storative efrec t t 
Translated from the French, by A. J. Bur- DOYLE, Author of “The ,, Captain of the It is impos-ible in the short space of a pa rosy F coaiion. 
LER. Mew and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., Polestar,” “The Refugees,” etc. Author’s | tothe argument in these two first chapters. which we feel 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. Edition, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. te be of great importance in these days."—CAwchman, 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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Charles L. Webster & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: _ 
A Catastrophe in Bohemia 


By Henry S. Brooks. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Many readers of periodical literature will immediately associate the name of 
Henry S_ Brooks with a number ot short stories, wherein the most interestin 
ome of life in the — towns of the United States, Lower California, an 

exico are strikingly and feelingly depicted. : 


Toppleton’s Client; or, A Spirit in Exile 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, author cf “Coffee and Repartee,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A semi-humorous story of the supernatural, in the best vein of this popular 
writer. An utterly commonplace English barrister is persuaded to vacate his 
body at intervals in favor of an accomplished but wicked disembodied soul. 
The latter achieves brilliant successes under its false guise, and finally makes 
off witn the body altogether. The barrister’s exiled spirit retains Toppleton to 
recover the lost body, and their efforts to do this are described in an entertain- 
ing manner. 


NEW PAPER EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING : 


Don Finimondone: Calabrian Sketches 


By ELISABETH CAVAZ2ZA. Frontispiece by Dan Beard. Paper, 12mo, 
cents. 


“She succeeds entirely in the effort to communicate a wild, native flavor to 
her romances of Italian peasant life.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes 


By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author of “ Dukesborough 
Tales.” Frontispiece by Dan Beard. Paper, 12mo, 50 cents. 


‘These stories tend to confirm the favorable judgment of the editor of the 
series that Col. Johnston is the founder of a school of fiction and the dean of 
Southern men of letters.””—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


The Master of Silence: A Romance 


By IRVING BACHELLER. Paper, I2mo, 50 cents. 


Indefensible 


It is indefensible to use any but the 
best school books when the best may be 
obtained so easily and at such very low 
prices. 

If any text in your school is not just 
what you prefer, write us about it. We 
can suit you with the newest and best in 
any branch. Write us fully and frankly— 
we will reply promptly, intelligently, hon- 
estly. 

Catalogues, descriptive circulars, speci- 
men pages, terms of introduction, etc., free 
to all interested. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


““*The Master of Silence’ isthe first novel: of Mr. Irving Bacheller, of the | New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
newspaper svndicate, and deals in a striking way with the faculty of mind- 
reading.” Y. World. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 
67 Fifth Ave., New York City 
NEW BOOKS _ | 


Cassell Publishing Company 


HAVE $¥UST ISSUED 


By E. E. HALE 
ANEW ENGLAND BOYHOOD 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALF, author of “ East 
and West,” “ Sybil Knox,” “The Man With- 
out a Country,” etc. With six illustrations. 


I vol., 12mo, cloth, $1. 


In this volume we have a delightful account of Dr. Hale’s 
boyhood. The very subject of the book has been an in 
spiration to the venerabie author, for it has been the means 
of renewing his youth as he recalled these early New Evg- 
land days. The illustrations have been made by Dr. 
Hale’s sons, who are perteciing their art studies in Paris. 


By GRANT ALLEN 
THE SCALLYWAG 


A novel. By GRANT ALLEN, author of “ For 
Mamie’s Sake,” “ Blood Royal,” etc., etc. 
I vol., 12mo, cloth, $1. 


The sort of scallywag Mr. Grant Allen pints in this 
story is the favorite hero of romance—the well-meaning, 
ood-hearted, but impractical whom mothers 
iread and daughters adore. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this will be the author’s most popular novel. 


A new volume in 
The Popular “ Unknown” Library 


A FATHER OF SIX 


By N. E. PoTapEEKo. Translated by W. 
GAUSSEN, B.A. 1 vol., cloth, unique bind- 
ing, 50 cents. | 
A strange, pathetic story, of strong interest and remark- 


ablel iterary merit. Simple 1 construction, but real and 
true to the awful life it describes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


WITHOUT DOGMA 


A Novel of Modern Poland. By Henryk SIENKIEWICZ. 
Translated by Iza Young. Crown S8vo, cloth, $1.50 


** Intellectually the novel is a masterpiece.”’—Christian 


Historical Romances, by the same Author. 
WITH FIRE AND SworD, 1 volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 


$2.00; THE DELUGE, 2 volumes, crown 8.0, cloth, 
3-00 


THE NEWER RELIGIOUS THINKING 


By Davip Ne.son BEACH. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“It ts a book with a living soul in it, and with im- 
mense courage of conviction behind it.’’—BosTOoN HER- 
ALD, Editorial. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 
NEW EDITION 
A Dictionary of the Bible, Comprising. 
Biography, Gevgraphy, and Natural History, Ecited 
by Sir WiLLIAM Sm1ItTH, DC L.LL.D., a:d Rev. 
J. M. Furrer, M.A. Second Edition. With numer- 
ous illustrations. 

Vol. I., A to J, New Edition, revised throughout, large- 
ly rewritten and enlarged by more than four hundred 
papal In two parts, thick 8vo, cloth, $13 set; half calf, 

17 net. 

‘The Complete Work. three vols. in four, thick 8vo, 
cloth, $22 et ; half calf, $30 mez. 


ROAD, TRACK, AND STABLE 


Chapters About Horses and their Treatment. 
By H.C. Merwin With 4 full-page plates and 20 
illustrations in the text. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
254 Washington St., Boston 


its Antiquities, 


A mon 
study the 


GERMANIA 


e for the 
Lan- 


e and Literature, is 
y recommended by col- 
lege professors and the press 
as *‘ the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
man, and to interest himin his pursuit.”” Its BeGinnge 

Connas furnishes every year oe and interestin 

course in German . $2 a year. @ CO .1es8 
zo cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smoeth, tough leads.¢ Ifnotofamiliars 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 


samples worth double the money. 


69 PHILLIPS BROOKS. By the Rev. 4 
ARTHUR Brooks, D.D. Illustrated. >< 
4 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. ¢ 
(In Harper’s Black and White 
Series. ) 
> The countless admirers of the distinguished os 
oS Bishop, whose recent death called forth such 74) 
widespread notice among all classes of people, ¢ 
7 will find in this book by the Bishop’s brother the 77s 
‘ ablest and tenderest review of a noble life and r/ 
Ww its lofty aims. 


Seas 


\ 


> PUBLISHED BY 


48 HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
NZ (E> The above work is for sale by all book- 


aps sellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, ww 
Nia to any part of the United States, Canada, or A 


Mexico, on receipt of the price. aS 


n-Rook: The 


The Coming C. E. H 
C. E. Edition of “LHE NEW SONG.” 
240 pages, 275 hymns. Send 40 cents for 
sample copy. F. Roscus & Co., 940 
W. Madison St., Chicago, ‘ 


Agents Wanted on Salary 


commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
neil, Agents making week. 
Eraser M’f’x Ce., A Crosse, Wis. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
B NZ | 
‘Brooks : 
NZ 
“As As | 
| 
€ 
FL | 
| 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.., Jersey City, N. J. wis 
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QUIDOOR BOOKS 


H. D. THOREAU. 


‘* His power of observation seemed to indicate additional 
‘senses. He saw as with microscope, heard as with ear- 
trumpet, and his ~ a photographic register of 
.al) he saw and heard.”,—R. W. EMERSON. 


WALDEN ; or, Life in the Woods. $1.50. 


A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND 
Merrimack Rivers. $1.50. 


EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND 
Forest. $1.50. 


CAPE COD. $1.50. 

THE MAINE WOODS. $1.50. 
LETTERS AND POEMS. $1.50. 
A YANKEE IN CANADA. $1.50. 


EARLY SPRING IN MASSACHU- 
setts. $1.50. 


SUMMER. From Thoreau’s Journal. $1.50. 
WINTER. From Thoreau’s Journal. $1.50. 
AUTUMN. From Thoreau’s Journal. $1.50. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


‘The minuteness of his observation, the keenness of 
his pe: ception, give him a real originality. and his sketches 
have a delghttul oddity, vivacity, and freshness.”’—7%e 
Nation, New York. 


INDOOR STUDIES. $1.25. 
SIGNS AND SEASONS. §1.25. 
WAKE-ROBIN. 

The Same. Riverside Aldine Series. 
WINTER SUNSHINE. $1.25. 
BIRDS AND POETS. $1.25. 


LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. 
$1.25. 

PEPACTON. A Summer Voyage. $1.25. 

FRESH FIELDS. $1.25. 


$1.00. 


BRADFORD TORREY. 


A RAMBLER’S LEASE. Excellent 
Outdoor Essays. $1.25. 


BIRDS IN THE BUSH. $1.25. 
THE FOOT-PATH WAY. $1.25. 


‘* One of the most charmingly natural of the writers on 
“ope n-air subjects.2’— Zhe A merican, Philadelphia. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
BIRD WAYS. $1.25. 
IN NESTING TIME. $1.25. 
BROTHERS OF THE AIR. 
1.25. 
each in a different way. a title tg a handsome estate in 


domain once ruled by 1 horeau.’’— /ndependent, New 
York. 


MR. AND MRS. BARROWS. 
THE SHAYBACKS IN CAMP. Ten 
Summers under Canvas. With Map of 
Lake Memphremagog. $1.00. 
*** The Shaybacks in Camp’ chronicles the happiness 


of ten summers under canvas, and is the very apotheosis 
-of camping out.”’"— Critic. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
depended - upon 


Extract of Beef 


‘Liebig Company's” 


These two words are 
known in every well- 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 
oldest, purest, best, 
and always-to-be- 


Dorothy the Puritan 


By AUGUSTA CAMPBELL WATSON 
16mo, Cleth, $1.09. 


The events contained in this new and pleas- 
ing romance occurred in the historical old 
town of Salem, Mass. The realistic pictures 
of life among the early settlers, with a vivid 
and accurate description of the witchcraft de- 
lusion which pervaded New England during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, are 
graphically interwoven with the romantic 
scenes of the story. Dorothy, the heroine, 
whose picture appears on the frontispiece, is a 
most lovable, womanly character, and her 
pathetic story, with its background of tragic 
history, appeals deeply to the heart of the 
reader. 


New Edition. 5th Thousand 


The Old Harbor Town 


By AUGUSTA CAMPBELL WATSON 
16mo, Paper Covers, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 
The scene of this story is laid in New Lon- 
don, Conn., during the early struggles of our 
country for independence. 


“A well-written story, cleverly told. successfully 
concluded, and full of interest.””— The Churchman. 
fresh and love story; there is some- 
thing very in The Old Harbor Town.’ ”’— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“Excellent in point of literary style—can be read 
equal profit and pleasure.”—Hartford Cou- 
rant. 


Faith and Criticism 
Essays by English Congregationalists 
Small 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 

Among the Contributors are—Prof.: Bennett, Prof. 
Adeney, Rev. P. T. Forsyth, Rev. Eric Lawrence, 
Rev. Horton, Rev H. Arnold Thomas. 


Rev. F. H. Stead, Prof. Armitage, and Thomas 
Raleigh. 


“A noteworthy manifesto. ... These essayists 
are full of the spirit of the new time. . .. The 
dominant tone of the essays is one of buoyant hope- 
fulness, of exultant and, one might say, of daring 
faith.”—Christian World. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


FE. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
31 West 23d Street, New York 


TYPEWRITERS 


Unprejudiced advice given All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
t., New York. . 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


YP R 14s Liberty S 
HEADQUARTERS 186- 


| PRINTING OFFICE 15° 


A largefont of Type (over 4A) with Figures, 
OCT Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, eezers, Corkscrew, 


HRA 
etc., as shown in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
If 25/7, cos Oa | Linen Marker, Card Printer, etc. Regular Price 50c 
AGES | Sample postpaid for 15c, to introduce, with Cat- 
= alogue of 10) new articles. CAT. FR E 


EE. 
INGERSOLL & Bro.65 CortlandtSt.N. Y.City 


\ AES 


he’s Lovely 


Isn’t she graceful—health, ha, piness, 
comfort—men like comfortable women 
—The Equipoise Waist f 
is responsible for part 
of it—Send us your ad- 
dress that you may 
know all about it, 
and where to buy ir 
—George Frost Co., 
Boston. 


/ 
‘ 


REMOVAL. 


Our Main Retail Store 


BEEN REMOVED 
TO 


176 FIFTH AVE., 


NEAR 23D ST. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


QUNNY-SIDE SONGS 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
By DR. W. H. DOANE 


The LATEST and BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 


Add ts. per copy if ordered by mail. 
$30 per 100. | ieee on 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A: STUDY: OF 
THE: LIFE 


The PILGRIM 
LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 


Lessons on the 


IN: 52- LESSONS 
(FOUR GRADES) 


scholarship and most approved meth- 
ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les= 
sons instead of the International Series. 


Four grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior, Primary. 
Maps and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture 
for each lesson in the Junior grade. 
the Primary grade. 


The 52 Lessons bound in one vol., each grade, 30c. 
Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, ‘‘ ” Sc- 
Picture Cards, 8 cts. per quarter; 30 cts. per year. 


Postage on the bound volumes 8 cents each; quarterlies postpaid. 
Samples of quarterlies free upon application. 


Picture Cards for 


t= Also the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the /nternational Lessons: the most perfectly graded, the most 
practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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It is 


only necessary 


to give your address (and name this publica- 
tion) to test the value of this incomparable 
beverage, and see that COCOA and CHOCOLATE 
bear no more relationship to each other than 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream ; 


we take pleasure in sending samples to all 
applicants. 
A recent analysis at the Laboratory of the 


Purity. CHOCOLAT MENIER 
Depart- 


| ment 


Excel- 
lence. 


Low ? Agricul. 
Price. pe) ture, 


of all foreign and domestic brands of Choco- 
lates, gave Chocolat-Menier the highest 
record as to purity and excellence. 
fts superior quality and low price have 
placed it within the reach of all for regular 
use. Address 
MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


KEEP COOL 


inside, outside, and all the way through, 


This great Temperance drink; 
is as healthful, as it is pleasant. Try it. 


A Retreat s Chronic Invalids 


Cancer in all its forms intelli- 
ently treated w*thout the use of 
the knife, or si! more cruel 
caustics, or poison. The treat- 
ment very successiul even in 
extreme cases. Every malig- 
nant cell removed. Information 
and references free. Practice 
strictly regular. ss the 
resident physician, 


J.D. MITCHELL, M.D., Hornellsville, N. Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 
CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 


YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


Price, $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 
for treatise. 
YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
. Box J, 297 F.anklin St., Allegheny, Psa 
For sale by all druggists. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 

rhe best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur-~ 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy @¥ 
and literary people. Send for 
Tllustrated “Cata!ogue. Agents 


wanted. Address N. 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos 


ments. 


EXPLANATION RELATING TO OUR DRY MORTAR 


our WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT DRY MORTAR. 
ASSURANCE OF PERFECT WALLS AND CEILINGS 


materials, and thereby to guarantee perfect Walls and Ceilings. 
HOW COMMON PLASTER IS MADE 


material for even less than a poorer article. 


RELATIVE COST OF OUR CEMENT AND COMMON PLASTER 


holds good on all other lathing, brick walls, etc. 


COMMON HAND-MADE PLASTER 


vision—being water-proof, can be cleaned by washing—and they obviate heavy cost of repairs. 
tories, printing-houses, etc., on which common plaster would not stand the jar. 


AND CEILINGS.” 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


Cement Dry Mortar 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, OWNERS, AND OCCUPANTS OF HOUSES 


Since the completion of Zve of the six sides of every room, hall, and closet consists of plaster, there is nothingin the. 
economy of building upon which so much depends for neatness, elegance, and durabil'ty as perfect walls and ceilings. 
Yet, until the production of King’s Windsor Abestos Cement Dry Mortar (and that, too, at a price not exceeding the 
cost of fair commun wall plaster), this feature in the art of building had not kept pace with other building improve- 


Within the past three or four years we have made and sold about a million and a half barrels of our wall materia 
known as KING’S WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT, with which masons have mixed their ow sand; but find- 
ing that in some instances they have disregarded our directions as to the amount and guaiity of sand to be used with it, 

_and not being .hus able to guarantee results without having control of the quantity and guality of this essential in- 
gredient, we have, therefore, recently established in connection with our Mills an extensive SAND PLANT, and now 
incorporate with our famous Cement not only a suitable guality but correct quantity of the best selected, silicious,. 
sharp, bank sand, being itself first systematically treated—that is, thoroughly s_reexed, washed, and kiln-dried—thus 
providing a reliable and perfect wail material, ready for use, except the addition of water by the plasterer—and this is 


By this method, together with accurately proportioning all the ingredients (by automatic weighing of the same), we. 
are now fully enabled to control the proportion, quantity, and quality, and homogeneous incorporation of all the- 


The Indispersable Requisites in the Production of Wall Plaster, of whatever nature, are: rst, suitable guadit#y and 
preparation of the materials, especially the sawd ; 2d, proper proportions of the ingredients; and, 3d, thorough and 
homogeneous mixing of thesame. Neither of these requisites are or can be strictly or approximately complied with 
in making wall plaster by the usual means. The sand is seldom well selected. is never treated (that is, properly 
screened, washed, and dried) ; the materials are proportioned by guess, without pretension to the least accuracy, and 
never but partially incorporated or mixed—to do either of which by Aand labor would be too expensive, and absolutely 
impossible on or at the premises where the plaster is to be used. Nothing short of an extensive plant and steam- 
power renders it possible to produce proper.y made Wall Plaster, and this is why we can produce a superbly superior - 


~ Though our material is infinitely superior to any wall plaster made of lime, hair, and sand, or other ingredients, our - 
method of production enables us to more than compete with the cost cf a fair quality of common (or any other) wall 
plaster, as will appear. The materials and labor for lathing, cornices, center-pieces, and finishing coat,and the labor - 
| for applying the plaster that constitutes the scratch and brown coats of given thickness, will cost the same whatever 
be the kind of plaster used for the scratch and drown coats; therefore, the relative cost of our Windsor Cement Dry 
Mortar and Common Plaster is narrowed down to the comparative cost of common plaster (for scratch and brown - 
coats) stacked, wet up, and tempered, ready for the hed ; and the cost of our Windsor Cement Dry Mortar, deitv- - 
ered, also ready to wet up. For comparison we will take Col. Gilmore’s Formula for common plaster, which is 
employed for Government work and cited in Form Books as standard: Lime, 4 casks, at $1 10; Hair, 4 bushels, at - 
25 cents; Sand, 7 loads, at 75 cents; labor for mixing, stacking, and tempering, $3.7s—amounting to $14.15 for 100 
square yards, or 14 15/100 cents per square yard. Our material delivered at the building, at our price, $6.70 per ton. 
(after deducting rebate for bags returned), for 62% sq. yds, is 10 72/1oo cts. per sq. yd.—showing a difference in . 
favor of our material of 3 43/100 cts. per sq. yd. This comparison refers to %-inch ground work on wood lath, and . 


ADVANTAGES IN FAVOR OF WINDSOR CEMENT DRY MORTAR OVER. 


Thcugh so far superior to all other wall plasters, it costs no more than common plaster, and, therefore, can be uni- 
versally afforded and for all classes of buildings. It is three times stronger—three times harder—free from acid or - 
any other corrosive or otherwise injurious chemicals. The water with which it is wet-up is largely taken up by the set, 

and does not, therefore, evaporate, and so saturate the wood-work of the structure. It adheres stronger to br.ck, all 
kinds of lath and other building materials—is more easily applied—saves time, as the carpenters can almost immedi- 
ately follow the plasterers—is not injured by frost after it has once set. As it is wet-up within the structure, the plas-. 
terers are not delayed by storms or freezing temperature. It can be used and finished in any way that ordinary plaster 
can—registers, thimbles, etc., can be cut in without extended :injury—nails can be driven into it without blemish. It 
relieves Architects and Owners of apprehension and anxiety attendant upon the uncertainty of securing good walls and 
ceilings by the use of hand-made and half-made lime-anc-hair plaster. It is particularly adapted for setting tiles, slabs, 

floor brick, topping off chimneys, and the like—can be applied without special skill and by any plasterer. Walls and 
Ceilings made of our Cement are stronger, harder, tougher, more tenacious and elastic—will not pit, chip, crack, or fall 
off—are less porous and therefore less absorptive of water, moisture, and germs of disease, hence more wholesome and 
sanatory and less expensive to paint—are free from filthy tropical cattle hair, asbestos being used for fiber. They are fire, _ 
water, vermin, and germ p:oof—being harder. are not easily defaced—being smoother, are more agreeable to touch and - 


Because of the superior strength, adhesion, tenacity, and elasticity of our Windsor Cement, it is applicable to fac- 


Send for complete treati e on the subject of ‘‘ NEEDED IMPROVEMENT IN PLASTER FOR WALLS. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State Street, NEW YORK 


Roofing may be easily opplied by unskilled Workman. 
snore durable than tin and costs one hall as much. 


has been wa use lor thirty hive years bymaay well known mana- “~~ 
Jacturers and large corporations throughout the United States 
SAMPLES, PRICES 8% FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


. 
SONNG MPC CO." poston 


< 
Softest, 


ow Windows, 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
St Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, 
co Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New aad ele- 


I. P. FRINE, 551 P Street, N. ¥.. 


nt designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
churches end the tsade. ear! 
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Vacation 


If you bathe in any of the leading 
hotels, you probably will have a 
chance to try a Porcelain-Lined 
Bath and be convinced that they 
add to your bath a luxury and satis- 
faction unknown before. That you 
find them in all the best hotels 
speaks volumes for their durability 


and sanitary qualities. You can have 


them as beautiful outside as you please, but they are all alike inside—the best. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Catalogue free. 


Box 1454 G, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


They are eminently correct—pre-em- 
inently convenient, Farsuperior tothe 
old-fashioned loose sheets for private 
use, business use, and every use. The 
most popular forms 
Size) ,** Paragon} ’( Packet Size) and‘‘Good 
Luck,”’ (Letter Size). If not to be had 
a\ at the Stationers, send 3 2-ct. stamps 
for a handsome book of samples, No. 
8, or send 25c. and receive Climax 
Packet, with samples included, /7ee, 


IE C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 


Has relieved the very worst 


cases of gastralgia, a most 
painful and dangerous 


physical evil. 27 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRE. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT ,UFACTURING 


McSHANFE RELI, FOUN? RALTIMORE. MD 


DE AF NSS & HEAD NOISES | CURED 


by Peck’s Invisible ‘Tubula 
. @uly by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of proofs 


heard. Successful when all remedies fail. EE 


NORTHROP’S 

Stamped 
Steel 

Ceiling 


Churches, 

Schools, and 

Business Property. 
Made in many designs. Can be 


put up over old plaster ceiling with 
out removing it. 


H. S. NORTHROP 
30 Rose St., New York 
Boston Office : 4 Liberty Square, Room 34 
Send for Catalogu 


We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
customers much annoyance and expense. Our 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
_ Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all overthe United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


: 195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


TIFFANY. GLASS: &- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


> 
t 


*FURNISHERS & GLASS'‘WORKERS 


‘-DECORATIONS: -MEMORIALS- 
«33370. 341 FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK> 
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SPEND YOUR SUMMER AT THIS DELIGHTFUL SPOT IN THE HEART OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


W. RAYMOND 
4Of Raymond’s Vacation Excursions, 
Boston, Mass.), 
Proprietor. 


Open-Air Warm Salt-Water Bathing the Year Round. 


‘Boston Orrice: 296 Washington Street. 


HE COLORADO 


Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


On the Denver and Rio Grande and Colorado Midland Railway:, 


between Denver and Salt Lake City. 


New YorkK Orrice: 31 East Fourteenth St eet. 


A. W. BAILEY 
(Formerly of The Mansions 


and Manitou House, ‘ 


Manitou, Colorado), 
Manager. 


Excellent Hunting and Fishing. Invigorating Mountain Air. 


PHILAD&BLPHIA OFrFice: 111 South Ninth Street. 


SARATOGA VICHY 


Very refreshing 
in the 
Room. 
Fever patients can 
take this Water 
with 
perfect safety. 


For circulars address 
SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 
Saratoga Springs, 

N. Y. 


the Hartford—the wheel you 

can depend upon —-it’s built to last 

— it’s good when it’s old — catalogue 

for nothing — Hartford Cycle Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


CAN YOU SELL 
BICYCLES? 


OS 


REMINGTON 
BICYCLE 


Second to none; best material, best design, best 
workmanship. best finish. § ‘FOR CAT UE. 
Responsible Agents wanted in all unoccupied terri- 


tory. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


313-315 Broadway, New York City 


Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 
skin, free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. 


omfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively q 


Eezema, Itching, 

Chafing, Erysipelas, 

Burns, Bed Sores. 

A Chafing Baby, sau Feet, 

irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 

gists. Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cts. a cake. 


“Kayser 
Patent 


SEE THAT GLOVE? 


My ‘Guarantee Ticket ” entitles me to an- 
other pair free, if the “ Tips ” wear out before 
the gloves. 


If your d-aler hasn’t them ‘e to JULIUS KAY- 
S R. New York, and he = that Bs get them. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 


HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
| Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 


v. toA. CU 
QUINCY 


CGRANULA 


A most nutritious and digestible f« od. Specially amaoted 
to the needs of invalids ardchildren. Trial bo pstpald 
30c. Pamphlet free. GRANULA CO.,, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ALMA SANITARIUM 


LMA, MICHIGAN, is located on the sloping banks of the Pine River, at the geo- 
graphical center of the lower peninsula of Michigan, a village of two thousand inhabi- 
tants, having exceptional religious and educational advantages and surrounded by a 
well-cultivated farming-country. The air is unusually dry and salubrious, the village 
being 749 feet above the sea-level and entirely free from malaria, with a mortality of 
one half of one per cent. and comparative immunity from the extremes of heat and 

cold. Here is Alma Sanitarium, a substantial ; : 

structure of brick and stone, recently enlarged and Se Spa’ 
improved, in which architect, builder, and sanitary 

engineer have co-operated with happy results. «4 

medical staff of experienced regular physicians, 

assisted by skilled attendants, and a complete out- 
fit of the various remedial appliances, including 
Baths of all kinds, Manual Swedish Movement, 
Swedish Movement, and the most approved Elec- 
trical appliances. The management is conducted 
in the most liberal manner, and everything is }/__———a— 
done for the comfort and pleasure of the guests. [=e 
The rates are low, considering the advantages, 
elegance of equipment, and furnishing. We have 
pure air, pure water, two elevators, elegant furni- 

ture, forty open fireplaces, steam heat, sun parlors, 

electric light, scientific ventilation, ample fire protection, an even summer temperature at all sea- 
sons, a beautiful ten-acre park with its shaded walks, swings, hammocks, fountains, tennis and 

| croquet grounds. The mineral water, of which this 

institution has exclusive use, is one of great merit, and 

contains a natural combination of remedial salts that 
are proving of most remarkable benefit in treating dis- 
eases of skin, blood, kidneys, and stomach, and in the 
relief of catarrh, neuralgia, paralysis, and rheumatism. 

Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, says: 

“T have been in several Sanitariums, some of them 

claiming to be models, but I have never seen any to 

compare with this in neatness and with scientific appli- 
ances for making a sick person well, or for furnishing 
convalescents with more homelike comforts.” If you 
are looking for a summer home, write for a copy of | 
our new book on Alma and its Sanitarium. Address 
THE ALMA SANITARIUM ComPANY, 
Alma, Michigan... 
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Scenic Route FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN in the —T 


WHERE TO GO 


THE WORLD'S FAIR, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, 
VIRGINIA BEACH, 
HOT SPRINGS, 
WHITE SULPHUR, 
RED SULPHUR, 
SALT SULPHUR, 
SWEET CHALYBEATE, 
OLD SWEET, | 
NATURAL BRIDGE, 


World’s Fair FR “4 wonderful Chesapeake and Okie trae 


BETWEEN 


THE ALLEGHENY HOTEL, Goshen, Va., 

- 9 

Py Baltimore, THE GLADYS INN, Clifton Forge, Va, 
Washington, And Other Mountain and Seashore Resorts 
Cincinnati, | REACHED DIRECT FROM NEW YORK 
Indianapolis, © OR CINCINNATI 
Chicago, 
Louisville, Through the Grandest Scenery in America 
St. Louis. 


HOW TO GO 


THE FAMOUS F. F. VW. LIMITED 


The only solid Vestibuled Electric-lighted train with through Dining- 
Car between New York and Cincinnati, via Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. The best known, the handsomest, the most complete, and 
the most popular train in America to-day. 

W ES rBOUND —Leaves New York 5:00 P.m ; Philadelphia, 7:40 P.M.; 
Baltimore, 9:55 P.M.; Washington, I1:to P.M. Arrives Cincinnati 6:25 P.M., 
Lexington, 6:10 PM; Louisville, 9:50 PM.; Indianapolis, 11:30 P.M; 
Chicago, 6:55 A.M.; St. Louis, 7:45 AM. 

EASTBOUND.—Leaves Cincinnati 6:15 pM.; Louisville, 2.30 PM; 
Lexington, 6:15 P.M Arrives Washington 2:10 P M.; Baltimore, 3:32 P M; 
Philadelphia, 5:54 P-M.; New York, 8:20 p.M.; Richmond, 2:co p.m.; Old 
Point, 6:15 P.M.; Norfolk, 6:45 P.M. | 


WASHINGTON AND CHICAGO SPECIAL 


A S: lid Vest buled Limited train, with Dining-Car, between Washington 
and Chicago via Cincinnati. Electric-lighted and steam-heated. 

WEST BOUND.— Connects in Union Station, Wash- 
ington, with Pennsylvania Parlor-Car train leaving New 
York 18:00 A.M.; Philadelphia, t1o:20 A.M.; Baltimore, 
t12:40 P.M.; leaves Washington 2:00 P.M. Arrives Cincin- 
nati 7:55 AM.; Indiayapolis, 11:40 A.M ; Chicago, 5:00 
P.M.; St. Louis, 7:35 P.M. 

EASTBOUND.— Leaves Chicago 8:30 p.m.; Cincin- 
nati,800 AM. Arrives Washington 6:35 A.M., connecting 
in Union Depot with Pennsylvania train due Baltimore 
8:20 A.M ; Philadelphia, 10:46 AM., and New York, tr:10 
P.M. Arrives Richmond 6:25 A.M.; Old Point, 9:45 A.M. 
Norfolk, 10:15 A.M. 

_ For time-tables, descriptive pamphlets, “ Virginia in 
Black and White,” and general information, address “ Rec- 
reation Department ” of The Christian Union. 

For tickets, baggage checks, sleeping-car reservations, 
etc., apply to Pennsylvariia Railroad ticket offices in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, or any of the following 
Chesapeake & Ohio agencies: 


N YORK: 362 Broaeway, Frank McConnell, Passenger 
gent. 

WASHINGTON: 1421 and 513 Penn. Ave., and B. & P. 
Station, Geo. M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 

CINCINNATI: sth and Walnut Sts., Db. E. Holmes, City 
Passenger Agent. : 

LOUISVILLE: 253 Fourth Ave., R. E. Parsons, City 
Ticket Agent. 

ST. LOUIS: Cor. Broadway and Chestnut Sts., E. B. Pope; 
Western Passenger Agent. 

CHICAGO: 234 Clark St., U. L. Truitt, Special Agent. 


H. W. FULLER, C.B. RYAN, 
General Passenger Agent. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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